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As our Magazine, more venerable than ourselves and yet new bom 
to-day, is once more ** renewing its youth," and is once more making 
its solicitous bow to the College world — ^necessitating a fresh subscrip- 
tion from the buyer and a fresh cover from the binder— it will per- 
haps be neither inappropriate or uninteresting to jot down a few facts 
'relative to its past history, and a few thoughts which these facts and 
our own convictions suggest concerning its present condition and pros- 
pects. The origin of the Lit., fortunately or unfortunately for the an- 
tiquarian enthusiast of prospecting ages, is not ** involved in impene- 
trable obscurity." Not merely the natal day of our precious legacy, 
on which from the school of preparation it ventured boldly into the 
light of public criticism, will be transmitted to an appreciative poster- 
ity, but the very names of its originators, which, with thoughtful gen- 
erosity, they have left us, together with the prospectus of this glori- 
ous enterprse, will, doubt it not, " go down time together." TheSe 
illustrious ones, whose memory grateful generations of Yalensians 
ought not willingly to let die, were Messrs. E. 0. Carter, F. A. Coe, 
W. M. Evarts, C. S. Lyman and W. S. Scarborough, all of the Class 
of 1837. 

The first No. of the Magazine appeared in February, 1836, the her- 
ald alike of a new year in the College Calendar and a new era in Col- 
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lege Literature. With noble abnegation of self gfnd devotion to the 
cause, the five pioneers of progress were not content to see their 
charge safely through the first breakers of adversity, but, until pros- 
perity seemed no longer problematical, but sure, and until they them- 
selves were forced to resign the honors and responsibilities of under- 
graduates, they stood magnanimously at their post, and, at length, 
having paid thair votive offerings, in the shape of Vol. 1st, to the 
" tuneful nine," adding, as was meet, three, propitiatory gifts to the 
" sisters three of destiny," they consigned to their successors, as a 
success, that which they themselves had commenced as an experi- 
ment. The spirit which animated the founders of the Lit., as seen in 
their few professions, and better in their productions, seems truly ad- 
mirable. And first, the correct appreciation which they exhibit of the 
desirability of such a Magazine, and of the proper sphere whieh it 
should occupy in the College world, was in itself a sufficient guaran • 
tee of the vigor which was to characterize its youth, and of the lon- 
gevity which was to attend it, The following constitutes its unassu- 
ming Prospectus : " An apology for establishing a Literary Magazine 
in an Institution like Yale College, can hardly be deemed requisite by an 
enlightened public ; yet a statement of the objects which are proposed 
in this periodical, may not be out of place. 

" To foster a literary spirit, and to furnish a medium for its exer- 
cise ; to rescue from utter waste the many thoughts and musings of a 
student's leisure hours, and to afford some opportunity to train our- 
selves for the strife and collision of mind which we must expect in 
after life, — such and similar motives have urged us to this underta- 
king. So long as we confine ourselves to these simple objects, and do 
not forget the modesty becoming our years and station, we confidently 
hope for the approbation and support of all who wish well to this In- 
stitution." 

A model Prospectus, indeed, aside from its intrinsic worth : so won- -^ 
derfully, as a College production, is it characterized by brevity, candor, 
perspicuity, and — modesty. And, indeed, all the communications be- 
tween the editors and their readers, in the earlier days of the Maga- 
zine, seem beautifully characterized by these estimable qualities. One 
thought, by the by, in connection with the quality of modesty, must 
suggest itself to all who have made the history of preceding College 
Literary Magazines the subject of the slightest investigation ; which 
is, the refreshingly original omission, in the first appearance of the 
Lit., of any nervous conjecturings concerning the future notoriety of 
" Dear Maga," or the literary immortality of its god-fathers. In con- 
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tradistinction from this delightful characteristic, let me quote an ex- 
tract from the first number of the first of Lits, and indeed of all Col- 
lege periodicals, the Literary Cabinet of Nov. 15th, 1806. Say 
these zealous supplicants for undying fame :— " The Literary Cabinet, 
it is probable, will exist for many years to come, and future stildents 
will zealously contend for the honor of contributing to its pages. The 
papers which we publish will doubtless be searched into many ages 
hence by our successors, who may want them for the purpose of guides 
or beacons on their course." And then it adds, as if apologetically 
for this amusing bit of defiant prophecy, " It is feared by some that 
the Literary Cabinet is the offspring of an hour, and will perish with 
the other ephemerals of the day. Disgraceful would it be to this 
College, should such be its fate." With perfect recklessness, however, 
did the College incur this disgrace, in October, 1807. So also, up 
through the list of abortive Lits, all of which evince more or less of 
this itching for posthumous fame, we come to the Medley, born March, 
1833 ; died after three effusions. " Never, ah, never shall the sorrow- 
ful task be assigned to us of inscribing upon its (the Medley's) tomb, 
the mournful epitaph, " The Medley was, but is no more." Alas ! af- 
ter three sickly struggles for existence, the suggested epitaph of its, 
editors was quite appropriate. Wisely then did the Lit. refrain from 
meddling with what lay behind the veil of futurity, and modestly 
marking out her sphere of effort, and earnestly endeavoring to fill it 
was she content to leave her name and fame in the hands of an appre- 
ciative posterity. 

Again, the articles in the first volume of the Lit. are of no mean 
order of merit, either in thought or style. Indeed, the Lit. is hardly 
an exception to the general maxim, that Periodicals, unlike most other 
creations, soar highest when first fledged. There are, indeed, I ven- 
ture to say, in it two or three Papers which, if published now, anony- 
. mously, in these pages, would create no little furore of interest and 
curiosity. For example, there are a series of piquant articles, pur- 
porting to emanate from the •* Coffee Club," for whose authorship, to 
my mind at least, the Country Parson might, with complacence, hold 
himself responsible. The " Omnibus," too, and " Hora Odontalgica," 
are two as original and witty things as Collegians are often culpable 
of. And, more especially, the half dozen Papers on Greek Anthol- 
ogy, seem the product of no small amount of scholarly research, as 
well as of rhetorical taste, and altogether, were as diverting and in- 
teresting reading as I had perused for many a day. But we must not 
stop to particularize. A leisure hour spent with volume 1st, the title 
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page, in more senses than one, of the Lit's history, was, to me at least, 
an hour of real enjoyment, and I confess that I experienced, at its 
close, a feeling of mingled pride and satisfaction, that the Lit. hegan 
its career under such bright auspices — ^in the hands of such sensible, 
able; and faithful men. If I were to describe, in a word, the quality 
displayed most noticeably, in the early conduct of the Magazine, it • 
would be that o^ practical wisdom. The modest, yet by no means dis- 
trustful manner in which the Editors presented their handiwork to the 
College World, the reserve and almost retinence which they ever pre- 
served with regard to the Magazine and themselves, while it was yet 
an idea, and the uniformly judicious selection and graceful handling of 
the subjects which firslr appeared in its pages, all marked them as men 
who knew Jww to do well what they had undertaken. Before leaving 
them and their memorial, Volume First, I cannot forbear making a single 
extract from their Valedictory — " too good to be kept" in dust-covered 
bindings, and so true that I almost wish i^ could be placed as our 
platform, beneath the good old Governor, on the title page. " The of- 
fice of the Editors is no sinecure. How much soever matter contrib- 
utors may furnish, and however few pages they may reserve for them- 
selves, still, upon their energy and their devotion to its interests, the 
tone aud spirit of the Magazine wDl mainly depend. Belying on so 
fickle, procrastinating, and irresponsible a set of beings as students 
proverbially are, exigencies are constantly recurring, which they must 
be able promptly to meet. Add to this the labors, the annoyances of 
delinquent subscribers, the vexations of the Press, and the interrup- 
tions of private occupations, and the life of an Editor is not all ' a 
gilded show.' The apathy and indolence of many of those who are 
best able to render the Magazine entertainmg and useful, and the per- 
secutions of those who have none of these gifts, are two things most 
trying to an Editor's temper. To incite the former and to avoid the 
latter, without giving offense, in this consists all art. Our opinion of 
the advantages resulting to the Institution from such a publication 
has undergone no change. So long as its proper sphere and province 
are well observed — so long as it is sustained with unanimity and vigor, 
it will be an honor to our community ; but should it ever be allowed 
to trangress the modesty which our years and station enjoin, its beauty 
and utility are at once destoyed." Sound words, say we, though they 
have the smack of antiquity. 

That the Lit. has, throughout succeeding years, uniformly appreci- 
ated its province, or filled it with uniform ability, it were idle to affirm. 
But that there has never been a decided diminution of literary talent 
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and enthusiasm, without a corresponding and almost immediate reac- 
tion, I am quite confident; and that there have been subsequent en- 
largements of its sphere of usefulness, which even its founders would 
ratify, if called on to do so, I am none the less sure. To name the 
more marked of these innovations, in their order of precedence, may 
not be out of place. 

With the first No. of the Second Volume began a decided improve- 
ment, in the shape of the " Epilegomena," partaking a little of the 
character of our Memorabilia, but more after the rolicking style of the 
Editor's Table; and furnishing, for the first time, an editorial, on each 
appearance of the Magazine. In this new department of the Lit., the 
" we" of periodical literature could wield at will the pen critical, satir- 
ical or jocose, and, with perfect immunity from individual responsibil- 
ity, they could bepraise their friends, belittle their enemies, or be sim- 
ply funny, for their own gratification and the public's amusement. I 
can discover, however, but little advantage, which was taken of this 
privilege, and in the latter subdivision, grieve to say that achievement 
was not always commensurate with endeavor. This department ap- 
pears to have continued through upwards of four volumes, until, in 
Aug., 1841, the Editor's Table proper appeared, which immediately 
superceded it, and in its main features resembled the antiquated, jovial 
old " Table," now the property of the Board. It included, however, 
at its introduction, the notices to Correspondents and Contributors — a 
department from which, I believe, it is now distinct, at least at every 
occasional appearance of these individuals in these pages. The order 
of Commencement Exercises, too, it may be well to know, appeared, 
for the first time, in the Editor's Table of the August No., 1844, at 
which time, also, the five Townsend Essays, with a copy of the in- 
strument containing the grant, were inserted ; in July, also, of the next 
year followed the Sophomore and Freshmen Prizes, of various desig- 
nations and denominations; and finally, in May, 1851, appeared the 
most important innovation, and, we may safely say improvement, 
which has yet characterized the Lit. I refer to the introduction of 
the Memorabilia Yalensia — the design of Prof. D. C. Gilman — and a 
department which has been, since its inception, second to none, if not 
preeminent in the conduct of the Magazine. In this May No., too, 
under the head of Memorabilia, appeared, for the first time, descriptive 
notices of the Spoon and Junior Exhibition. Apropos of the Spoon, 
a bit of information in connection with the Lit. will, probably, be new 
to most of us. From the time of the first Spoon Exhibition, and for 
a considerable period subsequently, the initiatory proceeding in the 
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matter was, that at the beginning of second term Junior, the Editors 
of the Lit. selected some individual from the aforesaid class, who, 
" with such other persons as he might see fit to choose," brought the 
matter before the Class ; at which time three men were chosen from 
each division, (himself, I conjecture, among them,) as the Spoon Com- 
mittee, and then, at the call of this Committee, the non-appointment 
men, the Cochleaureati, chose the Knight of the Wooden Spoon. 
But to return. Hardly second to the Memorabilia, as instrumental in 
enhancing the value of the Lit. to students, and second to no College 
honor in its design to increase among us the spirit of true literary en- 
thusiasm, is the Yale Literary Prize Medal, offered for the first 
time in Aug, 1850, and awarded in the following December. A list 
of the fortunate recipients of this Prize is, up to the present time, as 
follows. In the year 

1850, Joseph Sheldon, 1857, John H. Ward, 

1851, Andrew D. White, 1858, Luther M. Jones, 

1852, William C. Flagg, 1859, Clarence E. Dutton, 

1853, Isaac E. Clarke, 1860, Henry Holt, 

1854, Charles R. Palmer, 1 86 1 , Daniel H. Chamberlain, 

1855, John M. Holmes, 1862, George S. Hamlin. 

1856, Augustus H. Strong, 

But one or two other items of interest, and they of a minor charac- 
ter, occur, in a somewhat hasty retrospective glance over the volumes 
of our Magazine. One fact, however, seemed rather surprising, that 
the contributors to these pages could have so long and so well re- 
strained the universal desire of the literary portion of humanity to be 
knoion, as well as read of men, that it was not until December, 1852, 
that the Editor's names were placed on the first leaf of the Magazine, 
or that aught beside a single initial was afforded as a clue to the au- 
thorship of the most absorbing article. It may be of some interest 
also to know, that the Board has, of yore, not overlooked melody and 
versification, in its devotion to force and beauty of thought, and feli- 
city of expression. We find in the issue for November, 1855, the gen- 
erous premium of five dollars, offered for the best College song — with 
the admonition that the tune, as well as the intrinsic merit of the song, 
would be taken into consideration. We look, moreover, in vain 
through succeeding numbers, for the name of the successful " child of 
song and story," who was at once the most poetic and the most melo- 
dious of his peers ; though we find, after diligent investigation, a mere 
allusion to the matter, in a very funny Table three months later, 
wherein it is stated, that the Prize will not be awarded, " partly be- 
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cause the Editors cannot decide between the various contestants ;" 
but principally because none of the competitors had thoughtfully en- 
closed in their productions a V, an article which they unwittingly sup- 
posed was to emanate from the Editor's pockets ! 

Some of the subjects, too, which have appeared latig syne in these 
Papers, are quite novel, and some border quite closely on the ludic- 
rous. Take a selection culled at hap-hazard from one of the back 
volumes :— ** A Batch of Plain Thoughts about College Honors, The 
Londoner in an American Forest, College Fun in 1777, Commence- 
ment in 1768, A Spiritual Confab, Guneology, Magnalia Pedestria, 
The Pickled Ghost, Utility of Oaths, Amourette of an Atrabilious 
Bachelor." 

The meuy also, who, in by-gone years have contributed to, sus- 
tained, and conducted this Magazine, certainly include in their number 
some of the noblest sons of Yalensia. The Board, surely, need not 
blush to have qualified^ by the abundant educational privileges it 
throws around talented and ambitious youth, such men as Evarts, for 
the lofty realm of Statesmanship, Ik Marvel, for the gentler walks of 
Literature, arid Finch, for the flowery meads of Poesy. No, indeed ! 
In shopt, and in sober earnestness, the past history of the Lit. furnishes 
ample grounds to our Alma Mater and ourselves for the highest con- 
gratulation. Take it before any competent tribunal, and in compar- 
ison with all other College Magazines, probe its relative merits on the 
score of literary ability, or of the general response to the proper de- 
mands of the student, and I wager you the decision will be in its fa- 
vor, as the " oldest and the best;" and thus much I say in no spirit, 
I trust, of pretentious complacency, but as a simple tribute of justice 
to those who have gone before us. 

The simple fact that articles have repeatedly been rejected by the 
Lit., as of no special interest to the College at large, which subse- 
quently were accepted by other periodicals, and received National cir- 
culation, is. of itself, conclusive evidence that its position in the world 
of Letters has been one of decided independence, and by no means 
insignificant. Surely, " the past, at least, is secure ;" who but us can 
guarantee the future % 

A word now concerning the Lit's present condition and prsspects. 
As regards its condition, our Magazine, aside from the literary merits 
or demerits of the articles -with which you are to be favored, stands 
to-day precisely where our predecessors, in their wisdom or their folly, 
have left it. We, as dutiful conservatives, intend to alter neither its 
field of usefulness, nor the general tone of its articles ; but, accepting 
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'our position from you with thanks, and our trust from them, with de 
ference to their superior sagacity, we shall continue, in Editing this 
Magazine, to preserve whatever peculiarities of character, arrange- 
ment, and typography we found as its existing characteristics. Your 
accolade macte virtute, bestowed on our determination, would be truly 
acceptable; but should it not be forthcoming, can, fortunately, be dis- 
pensed with. For, with cash, brains, and the Printer at our beck, 
gentlemen, we can (heaven forfend the necessity !) proudly set you at 
defiance. Take kindly to yourselves a precautionary admonition, given 
in the very first Editorial production of your Magazine. " We are 
your servants, but we will not bear your dictation. But as we are 
modest, these things shall all remain in oblivion." 

The theory and primary object of the Lit., if we read aright the 
twenty-eight volumes before us, is simply to picture, fully and faith- 
fully, College-life — to express the feelings and hopes which bind to- 
gether five hundred men in a common bond of brotherhood — to tell 
you, briefly, how our little world moves on, and, by affording a field 
for the interchange of thought,, to cherish in us all a warm solicitude 
for the best welfare of the College and ourselves. Such' is its surely 
unpretentious aim, and such it is in distinction from all other periodi- 
cals of the world outside. We aspire not with Blackwood, the Edin- 
burgh, or a host of imitators, to delight or astound you, periodically, 
with profound disquisitions on agitated questions in science, literature, 
and the arts — with tales of thrilling interest, or with essays of match- 
less grace; but we aim to interest you in themes which, if you are act- 
ing your part aright here, you cannot fail to be interested in— sub- 
jects pertaining to our rights, our interests, our progress. 

We aim, moreover, to give you a succinct and unprejudiced account 
of current events, as they pass us; to inform you all of facts and oc- 
currences, which it may be of some interest to you now to know, and, 
perchance, years hence to remember. We shall endeavor, moreover, so 
far as in us lies, not to lose sight of the fact, that our Magazine is lit- 
erary in its name, and should be so in its character. We ask you for 
the thousand and-first time, to help us make it so ; and if, unexpectedly 
to us, you take this last offer, be sure your aid come in the right direc- 
tion. Let sincerity be paramount in your productions to profundity, 
and, indeed, to every other characteristic. Don*t palm off division- 
room selections, that are as good and true as Tract Society publica- 
tions, and almost as insipid. There is, if you will believe us, an inspi- 
ration in writing for the Lit., which you are apt to miss in getting up 
an exhibitional essay for a Tutor's moral satisfaction, and your own 
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remuneration. Write, in short, upon anything under heaven's canopy, 
which you are conscious of feeling intensely ahout, and, ten to one, it 
will be accepted. Let us have Volume XXIXtb, at least an earnest 
one. A.S for ourselves, in this respect, we modestly make no promises. 
They are sold too cheap, and prove too often worthless. But what- 
soever the year and our own ingenuity may bring forth for your grat- 
ification, we certainly cannot, at the close of our labors, award our- 
selves a higher, and, in one respect at least, a truer valedictory than, 

" That which we felt, we wrote ; 
As we think so have we argued, 
Reaping for our pains no visible recompense." 

This last suggestive line of Wordsworth's naturally leads me to 
say one final word on our prospects — not literary, but as regards a 
pretense at least toward our future emolument. Kind, appreciative, 
sympathizing readers, they rest entirely with you. May the issue 
prove your adequate realization of the fact. Your simple duty (need 
I tell you of it) is individually to give us two dollars. You are not 
asked to read prosy articles, and you are importuned not to write 
them. Nor are you urged to subscribe, if you can enter the slightest 
plea of inability. But when you have once subscribed, you are asked 
as gentlemen, as men, to come forward and make good your promise. 
Precedent would seem to indicate that we are about to make the ac- 
quaintance of a number, whom we have heretofore regarded as honor- 
able fellows enough, but are now about to treat us shabbily. We ap- 
peal to you, gentlemen, earnestly and deprecatingly. Aside from all 
higher codes of honor, (if such there be,) in the code of College morals, 
by which, while here, you stand or fall, one who cheats towns-people, 
is bad enough, but is not, candidly, one who cheats his fellow-students, 
infinitely more culpable ? 

To the entire College World we genuflect most obsequiously. Your 
sympathy, your patronage, and your pieces, are all that we humbly 
beg of you. Out of your unquestionable abundance, gentlemen, pray 
bestow a small share of your liberality upon your Magazine and our 
errors. a. d. m. 

TOL. XXIX. 2 
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[The following article, by the late Major E. F. Blake, of the Board of '58, was 
kindly presented to us for publication, by his brother, Mr. James P. Blake, of '62. 
Aside from the intrinsic merit of the piece, we doubt not our readers will be grati- 
fied in perusing the production of so noble hearted a son of Yale. The memory 
of Major Blake is still precious in our College world. His enthusiastic devotion, 
not merely to out-door sports, but to all the best interests of College life, has en- 
deared him to us who come after him, and has linked his name inseparably with 
our highest conceptions of true manliness. — Eds.] 

It is one of those mutations of fortune often seen by us, short- 
lived as we are, that the foot-ball, in times gone by numbering its fol- 
lowers by hundreds, and leading them in wild enthusiasm wherever it 
leaped in its mad career, — now lies humbly at our feet, and pleads for 
notice. But though it thus appears as a supplicant, it has strong 
claims upon us. To it many of us are indebted for our health and 
strength ; for years ago it turned the feet of our fathers into its path, 
and helped to build the manly forms of those days, needing no such 
grasshopper gymnastics as we spindling moderns have instituted. 
* But why urge these claims, when we have such a fine Gymnasium ? ' 
We answer — 

The Gymnasium should he a training place for out-of-door life, not 
a substitute for it. He who goes to the Gymnasium to get up muscle 
for a boat-race, or to strengthen his chest so that he can speak, or his 
arms so that he can box, or his legs so that he can take long walks, 
makes a proper use of it ; but he who goes there for exercise, just as 
to the boarding-house for his meals, makes a great mistake. It may 
be in some cases a necessity to make exercise a fixed and periodical 
duty, but it is a bad plan, to be avoided if possible. Take it when 
you feel like it, — when in your study you want to lean back and 
stretch, — not at an appointed time, when to-day you may feel tired and 
out of sorts, and to-morrow can hardly spare the time, but go merely 
from a sense of duty. Exercise taken in such a frame of mind is 
worth nothing. It soon degenerates into drudgery, and drudgery 
stunts, not strengthens. The Gymnasium is like a hospital ; you may 
regain your health there, but will never preserve it. When you have 
strength, go out of doors and enjoy it ; don't stay here among these 
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staflF sticks and dead weights.* Such drudgery will soon be neglect- 
ed, and at last discarded in disgust, and then come indolence, doctors, 
pills and potions. Or if you are emulous of the athletes, and try to 
spice your daily dose of exercise with rivalry, the chances are that 
some day your " vaulting ambition will o'erleap itself," and come 
down upon a cripple's couch, amid surgeons and splints and ligatures. 

At best, one gains but little serviceable strength in the Gymnasium. 
There every thing is made so convenient that the great lesson of 
knack is never learned. Let one of these weight-pulling giants be 
asked to remove a lady who has fainted and fallen. In vain he tries, 
now one way, now another, to " get a purchase " on her inanimate 
form. Vexed and embarrassed, he would fain say, " Madam, if you 
were shaped liked any other dumb belle, I could seize you by the 
waist, and put you up with one hand; or if you were tied to a rope, 
and swung over a pulley, I could raise you a thousand times, but 
* thou comest in such a questionable shape,' that I don't know how to 
dispose of you. You are a problem." Perhaps in his desperate mor- 
tification, he hazards a precarious gripe, and staggers on a few steps 
till there comes a crash, — a shriek from the bystanders who run to 
help, — and a vista of coat-tails, as Hercules disappears around the 
nearest corner, without stopping to pick up his hat. Or get this gym- 
nast to tramp into the woods with you in vacation, (wretched time of 
exile for the lover of bars and ladders !) and you will soon find his 
training at fault. Is it required to climb a tree ? Put the branches 
equal distances apart, whittle them round, and sandpaper them smfioth, 
and he will do it. To swim a stream 1 They don't do that in the 
Gymnasium. To jump a ditch ? Give him a spring-board. To leap 
down a precipice ? But a mattrass at the foot. 

A day in the woods, — ^the great gymnasium of Nature, — ^with its 
noble trees and velvet turf, long, smooth roads, and clear, blue sky, is 
worth a hundred among the whitewashed beams and stubbed pegs, 
the bedraggled mattrasses, and the stinted race-track of your artificial 
building. But students cannot get a day in the woods ; only twice a 
week do they have even half a day. Their exercise must be con- 
densed, thorough, and brief; for they are forced to glean it from the 
chinks and crannies between recitations, meals, lectures, prayers, and 
study hours. 

* In thus speaking of the Gymnasium, we do not include the bowling aUeys. 
There is a game, and that we urge. The aUeys are practicaUy worth more to the 
OoUege than aU the rest of the Grymnasium, for they are used more and er^'oyed 
more. AU honor to the wisdom of him who proposed them. 
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Here, then, there is a peculiar need of aut'dttor games, by their 
heartiness concentrating a great deal of exercise into a short time, and 
by their genuiueyww, recreating and enlivening mind as well as body. 
The words game, play, sport, in their derivation as well as meaning, 
all involve the idea of joy and pleasure. Game is from yaia to be gay, 
and a scientific game is a paradox, against which we protest. As sci- 
ence enters the door, fun flies out at the window. You doubt it ? We 
know a loving couple who were obliged to give up chess, simply be- 
cause they grew so scientific and so cross. 

In the first place, science draws out the-more-the-merrier principle, 
the life blood of all sport. It cuts down the participants to the privi- 
leged few who are skilled, and excludes all othera as worse than use- 
less. Again, it renders the game impossible or absurd except when 
by lucky chance or through dread of fines, the right number of the 
right kind of men have assembled. How often one hears it said, " one 
green hand will spoil the game !" And, finally, it creates a narrow- 
minded prejudice in favor of the game in which one chances to be 
skilled, tending strongly to confine him to that alone, and excluding 
that cosmopolitan knock- about-iveness which gives health and spirits. 

Perhaps, however, you don't object to scientific games. Come out, 
then, and play a game of base ball with our club, this October after- 
noon. As we walk through the city, it seems quite warm and pleas- 
ant, but we soon get out on the fields, and there a chilly wind blows up 
fresh and strong. We reach the grounds. You must take off your 
coat. You consent, thinking the exercise, perhaps, will keep you 
warm. Perhaps it will. Perhaps it will not. The men are station- 
ed in the field, standing well apart, like so many uniformed sentinels. 
You are chosen, sent out in the field, and told to play up well, for the 
game runs close. And so you watch. Three men seem to be playing 
the game by themselves. The ball passes from pitcher to catcher, and 
back from catcher to pitcher, while between them the striker stands 
motionless. To the right of the striker, the other side sit in a row on 
camp chairs, half a dozen heads wagging from side to side in exact 
time with the ball. Near you, in the field, stands an enthusiastic 
fellow who informs you that base-ball is the greatest game out of jail, 
but as you are not permitted to converse, you are left to work out the 
truth of the remark by your own experience. Whew ! It's cold work 
standing still here in this chilly wind. When is that fellow going to 
strike ? You blow your hands, thrust them into your pockets to warm, 
and long for one of those thick overcoats lying on the ground about the 
umpire. Still that ball flies back and forth, — still those solemn heads 
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wag, now this way, now that. You feel sleepy. It's getting monoto- 
nous, — ^you stretch and yawn. You pick up a small stone and shy it 
at the flag. There comes an Irish funeral. What a lot of carriages ! 
Twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twen — a sudden yell from all 
parts of the field, — ^you turn, a terrific blow in the face lays you flat. 
Stunned and blinded you stagger to your feet. " First base ! Homb ! 
Foul ! Pitcher ! First base, quick ! Third base ! Home ! Home I 
What yerbouti quick ! quick ! pass her up ! Second base /" With 
the aid of the other eye, you grope about, seize the ball and hurl it 
wildly toward the noise. A baa^ as if from the sheep on a thousand 
hills, greets this exploit, and you begin to feel mortified in the spirit 
as well as in the flesh. And now that inning is over. Your side is 
in. Your turn will not come for some time, so you locate yourself 
humbly by the .water-pail, bathe your blackened eye and bleeding 
nose, asking no sympathy and getting none. Your turn comes. " Play 
sharp now ! You're the last man." You take your position with the 
bat in hand. All eyes are upon you. The ball whizzes toward you, 
you poke out the club but fail to touch it. " One strike ! " shouts the 
umpire. He need'nt have said that so loud. " Be careful,*' mutters 
your captain. Again the ball comes like lightning, again that umpire 
roars (confound him.) " Two strikes'' Another wild attempt, an- 
other failure. " Why in thunder did you strike at that, it was half a 
mile high," remonstrates the captain. Six sighs come from the six 
camp-stools. This time you aim to b^ scientific, so you rest your bat 
on the base, and standing off half-bent down as you have seen cricket- 
ers in pictures, keep your eyes fixed sternly on the pitcher, not deign- 
ing to notice the ball as it flies past. This does well enough for a 
time and encourages your side. But in time, the field suggests that 
you strike, by way of variety. The attempt is made, the ball is hit, 
you drop the club and start for the first base. " Stop ! foul / stop 
him ! go back ! run ! foul .' run I quick ! First base I " You hesi- 
tate, the ball flies into the hands of the keeper of the first base, the 
umpire shouts {Jiang that umpire!) ^^ all out /" and a sullen groan 
issues from the camp-chairs. A council of war gathers about the cap- 
twn. You overhear " he'll ruin our side," " musn't be in the field.," 
•' spoiling the game," &c. Then the captain announces to you that 
he thinks you will do better on the second base. Content to go any- 
where in your battered condition, you post yourself on the second base. 
The game progresses well. Man after man whirls past you on his 
way to the third base, and you have only to step aside as he comes. 
But now a crisis arrives. There is a man on the first base. The ball 
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has been knocked but a short distance. The man starts for your base. 
Which will reach you first — the ball or the man ? is the question, you 
must catch the ball when it comes. You plant yourself firmly on the 
wooden stump to which the base-bag is fastened, and breathless, with 
outstretched arms, eyes and nostrils dilated, stand ready for the ball. 
He is close upon you. The ball comes hissing. Both strike at the 
same time, down go both men, the ball goes bounding on amid the ex- 
ecrations of your side. More dead than alive you extricate yourself, 
crawl aside and take an inventory of your bones. Your boot has three 
small ragged holes in the top, made by the half-inch iron prongs on 
the shoe of your antagonist, as he leaped upon the base driving them 
through with crushing weight upon your unsuspecting foot which now 
throbs excruciatingly within. You meditate pulling off the boot to 
examine the extent of the injury, but not being exactly certain how 
much of the foot will be ^carried away by the operation, you wisely 
decide to let it remain on. What a queer looking hand ! One finger 
is very large, puffy, black and stiff. How it aches ! The next finger 
is all right with the trifling exception that the top joint stands back- 
ward at right angles to the rest. A split and jagged finger-nail from 
which the blood is issuing freely, completes the catalogue. 

" Hallo there, where are you going ] " 

'* Going home." 

An out-door game for students then, ought not to be scientific, nei- 
ther ought it to be one which requires much apparatus, — like wicket 
for example, for this is always getting lost or out of order when most 
wanted, and besides takes too much time to arrange before the game. 
Boxing is good but exclusive. Boating is good but expensive, and 
requires a system too cumbrous to set in motion quickly or easily, es- 
pecially at Yale, where water is distant over a mile from the Colleges. 

In contrast with these demerits, in seeking for the best game possi- 
ble, we want one which is hearty, — with plenty of enthusiasm as well 
as exercise ; comparatively uniform, — with no sudden transitions from 
idleness to hard work ; promiscuous, — commenced and left off by any 
one at any time without causing confusion ; self-sustaining, — needing 
no organization with officers and taxes to perpetuate it ; ^xa^ facile, — 
easily and quickly started, continued to the last available minute, and 
then as readily left off. 

Such a game is Foot-ball, for it is unscientific, requires little appa- 
ratus, is not exclusive nor expensive, is hearty, uniform, facile, easily 
begun or left off, and self-sustaining. It is capable of becoming again 
what it has formerly been at Yale — the vitalizing center of all other 
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sports and recreations, — the tournament of Hygiene, from whose fair 
hands the champions win better than golden trophies, — the arena of all 
the chivalries, energies and fortitudes which are the peculiar glory 
and duty of manhood. Oh that we could bring back those joyous 
days of Auld Lang Syne, when students after every recitation would 
rush over to the green and light up the glow of health and vigor in 
every nerve arid fibre by a half-hour of this glorious sport ! There 
were giants in those days, — none of your modem gymnastic imitators 
of Antaeus, whose strength fails if they touch not the ground, — but 
giants who could cant a ball from the South fence of the Green half 
way up the State-House steps, who could jump clean over the heads 
of one who sought to intercept their course, or could force their way 
single-handed through a swarming and struggling mass of two hun- 
dred men, bearing the ball in triumph to its goal. 

And the very promiscuousness of it, was one of its best points as a 
College game. In the excitement and hurry, Seniors lost for a time 
their lofty dignity, and Juniors forgot that they were " got up regard- 
less," while Freshmen in the desperate audacity of combat failed to 
recognize the awful sanctity which attaches to the person of a 
Sophomore. No need of an introduction to that upper-class man with 
whom in the face and eyes of half college, clutched in mortal gripe 
you have rolled a rod over the turf in a determined struggle for the 
ball. No inquiry after that big Freshman's card who has left the livid 
impress of his hob-nailed boot-heel on your tender calf. And none of 
that shy dodging of each other among " gentlemen who have recently 
entered college " that one sees now-a-days. Then you could see them 
in little groups as early as the second week, feeling each others' mus- 
cles, criticising each others* * points,' and discussing who should be 
class captain in the great annual trial game with the Sophomores. It 
was no honor then to be pale-faced short-winded, spindle-shanked, 
knock-kneed, digs, willing to sell health and manhood for an appoint- 
ment, but pluck and muscle got the credit they deserve, and the hero 
of one of those glorious trial games was the idol of his class for many 
a long day. 

I know that in praising those old-time combats I encounter the 
prejudices of nearly all the mammas in the land, and of not a few 
papas also ; but what are any of us worth if we are not better men 
than our parents think us ? There is a prevailing impression that 
those trial games were dangerous, but who ever heard of any one be- 
ing permanently iigured by them ? Tradition hands down nothing worse 
than a few dislocated joints or broken bones as the result of foot-ball \ 
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while the gymDasiam is already responsible for not a few serious and 
life-long injaries. The game is neither so exciting or exhausting as 
a boat-race, nor so liable to serious accident ; but who objects to races ? 
Nobody just now, their suppression is probably still some distance be- 
yond the advancing " discipline " of to-day. But the logic which for- 
bade the trial game cannot consistently stop till it has shut out every 
kind of sport but ♦* Odd and even," and " What do you come by ] " 
Be thankful then as you can that you have not yet arrived at that 
millenium of milk-sops, and instead of anticipating the future, come 
back ten years with me and play a game of foot-ball on the green. 

OflF with your coat man, if you dou*t want it torn. Don't you hear the 
* warning ' ? That is Jones, the best player in the Sophomore class. 
He steps back, runs forward, and up goes the ball way over the heads 
of our side. Lucky you were back here by the steps to catch it. 
Good ! well done ! Stop ! don't kick it ; this is Rushing game ; give 
Brown your hat and let him run one way hiding it in his bosom ; and 
while he makes that diversion you run the other. Now then ! Run ! 
Never mind those fellows who run out to head you off; dodge them 
if you can ; and if you are caught, hang on to the ball like grim death. 
" Hi ! Fifty-four ! Fifty five ! Stop him ! Quick ! this way ! Hold 
him ! Fush ! Get the ball! " But you can no longer distinguish sep- 
arate sounds. You are now the center of a dense mass of men, shout- 
ing, shoving, dragging, struggling, swaying to and fro toward either 
side of the field. You know that you have one man by the throat who 
is trying to seize the ball, and in the exultation of conscious power 
you don't see that he has you by the hair. There is an unsatisfac- 
tory sensation in your legs which you afterwards conclude must have 
been produced by the stamping and kicking of a hundred boot-heels ; 
but you don't mind that, for one of your battered limbs is twined 
round your adversary's, so that the next move of the crowd must bring 
him down. Ah ! there it goes, but the sway is in the wrong direction, 
and brings you down under him ; and what is worse, under that forest 
of boots ! But the ball ! your sacred trust ! He lets it go— we are 
close to the fence — and whistle — away it flies just as some big heel 
comes crushing against your head. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

«* Do you feel better now 1 " 

" Oh yes ! stunned a little, that's all. But the ball, is it over 1 " 

" Overl I should think so. But you must go home now, you are 
hurt." 

" Hurt ! Isimnot hurt. I hope you don't think I mind a little blood. 
Pshaw ! come and join the next game." 
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I do not propose to treat of Kingsley as a poet. I do not intend to 
treat of him at all. Probably I ought to divide him into three parts, 
as a gentleman recently did who wrote an article on Barnum's hippo- 
potamus. He laid down his three divisions, and then proceeded to 
consider the hippopotamus. If the hippopotamus had been given out 
as a subject for prize compositions, I should have divided him into 
three parts also. But I am not going to write a prize composition, 
and so like the true mother of the child that was carried before Solo- 
mon, I shall not cut Kingsley in two. I know, too, that it is the cus- 
tom of most novel-critics, first to classify all novels, and then to decide 
to which class the individual novel under consideration belongs. Is 
sach a classification possible ? When you have obtained one which 
will cover all cases within your acquaintance, will not some imperti- 
nent personage write a novel that will refuse to come within any of 
your classifications. You will have to alter your generalization so as 
to include this new comer. And you will hardly have settled yourself 
in your chair, before some other impertinent personage will com- 
pel you to do your work over. So that your generalization will 
be like the cathedral of Cologne, which, I believe, has never been fin- 
ished, being constructed on so grand a scale that one of its towers can- 
not be completed before the other has crumbled. Then, too, what is 
the use of them. If I should meet some animal unknown to natural- 
ists, in a tour through Africa, I would bring what I knew of the 
animal to the pages of Guvier and Agassiz, find out the class with 
whose qualities the known qualities of the animal coincided, and then 
should guess at the unknown qualities of the animal by the other 
qualities of the class. But a generalization will not help me in the 
least to understand a novel, because I have got to know everything 
about it before I can decide to which class it belongs. In Science and 
Philosophy, when you gather together a certain number of facts and 
form them into a law, you may deduce some other fact } but when you 
have by grouping all the novels you know together, made your gener- 
alization, can you deduce another novel? Two wedded facts will 
bring forth another fact, but wed all the novels in the world and they 
won't bring forth another novel. 

VOL. XXIX. 3 
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I never made but one such classification in my life, which has been 
always amply sufficient for me, and what I pronounce, without con- 
ceit, to be the only sensible classification I ever heard of. It is this : 
First, Novels of 1 vol. Second, Novels of 2 vols. Third, Novels of 
over two volumes. Kingsley belongs to the first class, having never 
written a novel of more than one volume. 

So far as style is concerned, outside of De Quincey and Hawthorne, 
I know of no such English as I find in Charles Kingsley. Kingsley 
is natural. He knows one very important thing, — that style does not 
consist in making each individual sentence such a model of elegance and 
delicate mechanism that it will of itself arrest attention. Just there 
he differs from a man who is just now exciting more attention than 
any other literary personage alive, Mr. Kinglake. When I say of 
Kinglake's, Eothen that there is not a paragraph in it which does not 
contam a sentence which would glow upon the page of an ordinary 
man like a diamond amid quartz, I have said enough, so far as I am 
concerned, to damn the book forever. In the first eight or ten pages 
you will hardly find a sentence which has not some delicate turn or 
artistic elegance. He seems to think that you must take one of his 
sentences after another and linger about it until, like a bee in a hot- 
house, you have sipped out all its sweetness. The bee passes over 
many tall white dandelions and glossy buttercups before he bathes 
himself in the cooling dew of the wild-rose ; and the difference between 
Kingsley and Kinglake is just that between a June meadow and a 
January hot-house, in which the plants, by a continual artificial culture, 
have been brought to an unnatural brilliancy of color. Mr. Kinglake 
seems first to hew out his sentences from the quarry of his thought 
roughly, and then to go over them with a most delicate hammer and 
chisel, until they stand before us cold and glittering as groups of mar- 
ble statuary in a moonlit garden. Sometimes, however, when the 
traces of care are most evident, the effect is not, in the least, like that 
of marble statuary. In these places you imagine that he has hung 
over his sentences with all that vexatious discontent, which a modern 
Alcibides bestows on a new necktie before going to a party. He ties 
it and unties it ; ties it again, discovers a wrinkle in its most gorgeous 
figure, swears and unties it ; and after trying, swearing and untying 
until his fingers are worn out, he at last manages to frighten the thing 
into some sort of propriety. 

My old school-teacher's motto, " write with fury, but correct with 
phlegm," was, no doubt, a very good one ; but Phlegm is not to do 
away with Fury. The opposite of this fault of Kinglake's is one of 
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Kingsley's great virtues. Limberness and facility are seen upon every 
page. One of the very first requisites for success in a writer, is the 
power of photographing accurately everv idea-bird just as it flies out 
of the window of the mind. This is the very first requisite for a wri- 
ter, as the power of having thoughts is for a thinker. Unless the man 
has the power of transferring to paper the thought at the moment of 
its conception, he will not probably reach any great eminence as a 
writer. Unless he has this power of imprisoning his conceptions in 
ink, every other thought will escape ; because our ideas never walk, 
but fly ; and because they never come singly, but in flocks. Thoughts 
are gregarious 

Very frequently, when the thinker has been wandering through the 
fields of his imagination, like a hunter through a region scarce of 
game, seeking, but finding not, suddenly there rises before him a flock 
of beautifully tinted idea-birds, with crests of gold and crimson, and 
wings of myriad colored brightness. How often is it that the intel- 
lectual hunter must shoot down one of these and let the rest escape* 
or stand gazing at them rapt in wonder, until afar off on the horizon 
they hang a confused cloud of radiance. 

But you may say that the writer, although he cannot elaborately 
photograph every thought, can still make a general outline, a rough 
sketch of each, and finish the details at his leisure. This may be so 
in Painting, but it is not so in writing. When one first strikes on a 
train of thought or fancy, he may write down a few unintelligibilities 
which will bring the same general train of thought back to him. But 
is it in reality the same ? Will the moss-rose, looking down at its 
own beautiful self mirrored in a crystal spring, be the same flower two 
months hence, pressed between the leaves of your sister's album ] 
There is just that diflference between the thought at the time of its 
conception, and the thought an hour afterwards. To think a thing 
one day and write it the next, is not a whit more sensible than to cook 
a dinner one day and eat it the next. The dinner will grow cold, and 
so will the thought. One must take the thought at its flood-tide. At 
no time will it be so beautiful as in the joy of its birth-hour, and of its 
happy novelty. The thought that is in bloom to-day must be pulled 
to-day. Put it off until to-morrow, and its leaves will be withered, and 
its fragrance gone. As in hay-making and love-making, so in poem 
and essay-making, does the old maxim hold true, " make hay while the 
sun shines." 

Now you see that to write best, you must write as soon after 
thought as possible ; i. e., your brain must deliver as soon as it con- 
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ceives. To do this, you must have facility, so that facility and good 
writing are pretty much synonymous terms. This facility Mr. Kings- 
ley has to a remarkable degree. 

I will content myself with speaking of one of Kingsley's novels — 
Alton Locke. Alton Locke is not by any means the best of his novels 
as a work of art, and hence our verdict upon the novel will not con- 
demn the novelist as an artist. The novel has many good qualities. 
He has contrivfed, — with wonderful success — to fuse our interest in 
the political problem which he presents, with our interest in his hero, 
Alton. The story of Alton's devotion to the magnificent Lillian, is 
one of the grandest chapters in the history of Love. It is so delicately, 
so brilliantly, so passionately told. The greater things in this novel, 
Kingsley has done well, but he has most shockingly violated the 
«* minor moralities" of the novel writing fraternity. I do not find fault 
Decause of the fact that praise will not be effective, unless censure be 
mixed in with it. I trust I do not belong to that class of critics who 
will not condescend to see a thing unless it isn't there ; but I shall 
fitad fault because in the story proper of this book, there is a great deal 
to find fault with. 

The first fault of the novel is, that there are too many persons kill- 
ed. Death, as a whole, is no doubt a very unfortunate fact, but still 
it has its uses. Prominent among these are, the advantages it affords 
for rhetorical effect. Death is something very serious, and as in the 
state, so in the novel, should only be inflicted in extreme cases. The 
novelist must punish crime and reward virtue. The punishment must 
be proportional to the magnitude of the offence. If the villain of the 
novel is irrevocably a scoundrel, if he be so wicked , that the reader 
would regard his continued existence as endangering the welfare of the 
hero and the heroine, he should then be put out of the way. But if the 
novelist represents his villainy as not inherent, but only as accidental 
he can be made to confess that he has been a very bad boy and can 
be released on the promise that he will never do so any more. Some- 
times, too, when crime does not demand death, it may be necessita- 
ted by the principles of good taste. For instance, the Esthetics of 
the question, called for the death of Mr. Dimmsdale, in the immortal 
Romance of Hawthorne. Mr. Dimmsdale's conduct viewed ethically 
was not altogether without reproach, but still death would have been 
much too severe a penalty for his crime. He had already atoned for 
for it in the fearful lascerations which his intensely acute conscience 
had inflicted on body and mind. Every approving glance which he re- 
ceived from the gray haiied Patriarch, every smile of loving trust 
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which shone out of the pure eyes and white souls of the maidens of 
his congregation, was a spiritual death to him. Now Mr. Hawthorne 
would certainly have committed an esthetical sin, had he allowed this 
prodigy of his genius, this passionate, fiery tongued, fiery souled child 
of despair, this Mr Dimmsdale with the scarlet letter branded on his 
heart, to marry Hester and go to house-keeping. There might be 
some reason for the death of Hypathia, in Kingsley's splendid picture 
of the fourth century. She was the representative of a dying Philoso- 
phy — a Philosophy which was in sympathy with neither the good nor 
the evil of that age. In Alton L«cke, however, Mr. Kingsley kills 
pretty much every body, without any very evident reason for killing 
anybody. Alton's Mother, Lord Lyndale, George Locke, Sandy Mak- 
aye and numerous others are remorselessly put to death. One would 
have thought that it would not have been altogether improper to have 
allowed Eleanor, who is the only noble woman in the book, to IIbb, but 
within two or three pages of the end the author discovers a bright spot 
upon either cheek. Why should she die ? Is death the necessary 
penalty of a heart given over to sympathy with suffering, and of a 
life spent in its alleviation.. There was not the slightest esthetical 
reason for giving her the consumption. No, this is a case of murder 
without the slightest provocation. He seems to have felt either very 
lugubrious or fearfully blood-thirsty, and so he has made the book little 
less than a grand auto defe. And certainly, no matter who might be 
the person for whose untimely end I should be called on to drop a 
tear, I thought that Alton himself, the narrator, would live it through. 
The idea of his recording his own demise, strange to say, never entered 
my head. There is one advantage which the auto biographical novel 
has over those in which the principal characters are spoken of in the 
third person. Through no matter what horrors the narrator may lead 
you, you feel sure that he, at least, is safe. In Jane Eyre, you walk 
hand in hand with the quiet little woman you have learned to 
love, through the most fearful scenes of screaming and stabbing and 
suffocating, and not only are you not fearful, but, like Oliver Twist, 
you cry for more. Judge then of our consternation when we turned 
over the last page in that full conviction of the author's vitality which 
is derived from hearing him talk for a day, to find a note at the bot- 
tom of the page explaning that "the author of this manuscript had in 
accordance with his determination, started on his voyage across the 
Atlantic and had died on the passage. Now this was meant to be 
pathetic, but it is simply ridiculous. 
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Alton Locke is a novel of progress, and the story should have had 
more hope m it Why not have Lillian as beautiful in soul as she was 
lovely in form and face. Mr. Blingsley has told with a delicacy and a 
brilliancy above all praise, the love of Alton for the high-bom beauty. 
A boy whose childhood had been passed amid misery and ugliness, and 
whose dreams of beauty were made richer by the unseemly poverty 
around him, enters for the first time a picture gallery, and upon this 
threshold of a new existence, sees the beautiful Lillian, who tells him 
in tones, which, like those of Keats' Lamea, 

" Came as though bubbling honey," 
the story of St. Sebastian. Now why could not Alton after this boy- 
hood ot misery, after three years in prison, after having suffered all 
the calamities which genius, poverty and honesty bring upon a man, 
have found Lillian his ideal of inward beauty as she was of outwajd 
loveliness 1 Why, in short, could they not marry and be happy ? 
But no, Mr. Kingsley was inexorable. Lillian must turn out a heart- 
less doll, and Alton must die in sight of the rich southern shores of 
which he had dreamed from his infancy. 

Another fault of Mr. Kingsley is too great a redundance of adjec- 
tives. Some one has said that Eufus Choate drove a substantive and 
six. Such teams are dangerous. The idea will either be thrown out or 
else the magnificence of the equipage will be such as to take away all 
attention from the homely occupant within. Mr. Kingsley 's sentences 
sometimes have the look of a very small boy in a very large pair of 
trowsers. In tailor's phrase, it is'nt a fit. The adjectives hang loose 
about the legs of the idea. 

It may seem somewhat queer, after all this blame, to say that I 
enjoyed Alton Locke more than any novel I have read. If I had 
pointed out to you its exquisite description, its dramatic passion, its 
supple and vigorous wit, in all probability my article would never have 
been read. Man has a great liking for seeing his brother man pitched 
into. So understand, that this castigation was inflicted (Poor Kings- 
ley ?) entirely through deference to your wishes. Let me say, in con- 
clusion, that if Dickens, Thackeray, George Elliot, Trollope and Kings- 
ley were to issue a new novel on the same day, I should read Kings- 
ley's first E. s. N. 
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Eeader, we had planned an elaborate essay which we designed to 
inflict upon yon, but have changed our mind, and concluded instead to 
have a little familiar and friendly chat, such as we should enjoy if you 
sat before us ; the ideal you being supposed to be an individual em- 
bodying all the varied excellencies which the real you doubtless sev- 
erally possess, and manifesting to us personally the friendly feeling 
which we hope and believe you severally feel to the old Lit. We 
will not promise to be profound, logical, rhetorical, nor anything else, 
save, (we hope,) truthful ; and if we succeed in not boring you, our 
ambition will be satisfied. 

Do you ever feel Wednesday and Saturday afternoons a somewhat 
forlorn time ? When you have no special occupation on your hands, 
feel no obligation to work, and no temptation to any particular recre- 
ation ; does there not come over you at such times a vague feeling, 
not deep enough to be called sadness, but half dissatisfaction, half per- 
haps loneliness ? The whirl of daily occupations and interests lulls 
for a moment, and you want something to take its place. You feel a 
kind of^ weariness of the same round of duties and pleasures, varying 
so little day by day ; a longing for some companionship beside that of 
your fellow-students, for surroundings gentler, more refined, in short 
more home-like than those about you. There, I think, is the great 
draw- back in the pleasure of college-life ; one has no home, in the real 
sense of the word. These dens of ours are, on the whole, comfortablei 
jolly places ; they are the places for work, and for the hearty, substan- 
tial enjoyment that accompanies all earnest and honest work ; nor are 
pleasures of a lighter and more social cast altogether unknown to them! 
But they have not the kindly, genial atmosphere of home, and indeed 
how should they ? We freely acknowledge to you. Reader, that in 
reflecting on their deficiencies, considered as abodes for human beings, 
the thought frequently comes home to us with peculiar force, that wo- 
men, generally speaking, are a good institution, and mothers and sis- 
ters particularly so. Tell us, ingenuous Freshman, dignified Senior, 
did you ever experience a similar weakness ? 

Unfortunately, for this particular trouble there appears no remedy ; 
and indeed, Eeader, if you have supposed we had any new and ^aad 
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remedy to suggest for these occasional turns of such feelings as we 
have described, y® are sorry to say you were mistaken. We take it 
they are, to a certain extent, one of the few inseparable draw-backs 
from the pleasures of student existence, to be faced and borne by each 
one as best he can. But there is one course which suggests itself as 
to some extent a preventive ; an idea not new, but none the worse for 
its age. It is simply, to anticipate the enemy by pre-occupying the 
ground. Don't despise the old recipe of ** books, or work, or healthful 
play " ; few of us are in any danger of over-doing it. It is not a good 
thing to spend too much time with only your own thoughts for com- 
pany. Or rather, if you are thinking in earnest, and on a worthy 
subject, well and good ; only, as a general thing, shun thinking about 
nothing, or about yourself. I do not mean genuine reveries or castle 
building ; for the most part we have altogether too little of the poeti- 
cal and sentimental in us to expose us to any danger from that source. 
What we have to guard against, is that listless state of mind, — are you 
not familiar with it. Reader ?— in which, sitting idly in your room, yrou 
thoughts seem almost to stagnate, until finally you slide into a fit of 
morbid disgust with your position, your employments, your thoughts 
themselves, yourself, in short, and all that appertains to you. When 
you feel yourself lapsing into such a frame of mind, run away from it, 
if you have any regard for your own comfort. Take refuge with a 
good book, an agreeable friend, an unfulfilled duty that lies heavy on 
Your conscience, (this last, best of all) ; or if none of these are availa- 
ble, get out into the open air, and seek health for your body, and yet 
more for your mind, among tlje fresh, bright, beautiful things of 
Nature. 

How do we almost all neglect that same true, great-hearted friend* 
mother Nature ! How much broader, healthier, kindlier, would the 
soul of each one of us become, if we sought her oftener, and in a spirit 
of truer reverence ! She is anything but inaccessible. Step but out 
of the doorway of one of these old piles, and you stand in one of her 
royal palaces. Give yourself full time to drink in all the beauty, and 
strength, and grace, in this noble temple of elms. Forget for a while 
the old buildings behind you, with all they contain, and let eye and 
soul feast undisturbed on the massy trunks, the sweeping boughs, the 
wilderness of leaf and spray, around and above you. Is it not glori- 
ous ? Or if you would have a longer, freer draught from the same 
pure fountain, you have but to start forth ; and take which road you 
will, you can hardly fail to find in at most an hour's walk, some scene 
of tranquil beauty, suflBicient, if you will but yield yourself wholly to 
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its influences, to fill you with its loveliness, and charm into you a lit- 
tle, at least, of its own restful peace. Trust me, you will return with 
your whole being in better tune than when you went out. 

While on this subject, J cannot forbear to quote from an article that 
appeared not many years ago in these pages. I long to re-produce it 
bodily for your benefit. Reader^ though I should not care to put my 
own thoughts by the side of those it contains. It is entitled *• Ambu- 
latory," and there the writer speaks : 

" Better than a good Greek recitation or an original demonstration 
. in Euclid ; nay, even better than a meerschaum and a hand at whist 
in a fetid room, is a walk to West Rock, with its view of the city and 
the distant meadows, where Mill River, like an antediluvian snake, 
winds toward the Sound ; with its prospect of the Giant sleeping in 
his majestic calm ; with its Judges' Cave, and all the neighboring 
trees whispering as you come up * So, let us see how this fellow wor- 
ships here ! ' in a word, with its balms of lively pulse, and purified 
thought, and gentler sympathies toward all mankind ! " 

By the way, why do not our Faculty put a few seats around and 
under the college elms ? It would be a great accommodation to all 
students, and would, we are sure, be gratefully appreciated. As it is 
now, during a large part of the year, it is impossible for any length of 
time to enjoy the shade and the sight of these old patriarchs from be- 
neath, without running serious risk of cold and cough. Surely, if these 
facilities were afforded us for passing our leisure hours comfortably 
and pleasantly in the open air, we should be in no way 'the worse, and 
in many ways the better for itc I presume no one familiar with stu- 
dent habits will fear lest idleness and wasted hours should be the re- 
sult. The temptations and opportunities for laziness could hardly be 
any greater than at present ; and it seems to us on the contrary, that 
many an hour now devoted to *' a meerschaum and a hand at whist in 
a fetid room " would then be exchanged for one spent in quiet com- 
munion with a book, a friend, or one's own thoughts ; these last, by the 
way, far more likely to be healthful and profitable amid such surround- 
ings, than when shut up within the four walls of one's room. Or are 
the Faculty afraid that such accommodations, if provided, would fall 
victims to the spirit that now displays itself in an occasional raid on 
the college fence ? We are very confident that such would not be the 
case ; that a strong public sentiment, based on a feeling of real grati- 
tude for the benefit conferred, would restrain the few Vandals who 
might feel inclined so to display their barbarism ; and that an occa- 
sional harmless gash from a pen-knife would be the worst In^ur^ t\i^ 
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seats woald sustain. Indeed, we feel sure that the students, if allowed 
the opportunity, would themselves gladly defray the expense of insti- 
tuting and maintaining an improvement at once so cheap and so 
beneficial. 

This subject leads naturally to another, and we feel impelled to ask 
the question every Yalensian hears so often, that it's a wonder no 
Freshman society has ever seized on it for discussion : " Why dorCt 
the Faculty cushion the chapel seats ? '* And here we hear some one 
impatiently exclaim, " What effeminacy ! Surely the race of Ameri- 
cans is indeed degenerating, when young men cannot endure to sit on 
a hard seat two hours a Sunday without lamentation and complaint ! " 
But, good sir, consider these facts ; we do submit, without the slight- 
est remonstrance or objection, to sitting on board seats three hours a 
day during the week ; and would only gently suggest that it would be 
well if, in consideration for human weakness, the backs of the seats in 
the Chemistry lecture-room were inclined forward at an angle a little 
less acute than 45 degrees. But on Sunday, when attending divine 
service, it is only natural and reasonable to desire that one's position 
may be such as not to occasion positive inconvenience and discomfort ; 
and as the shape of the seats is anything but luxurious, cushions would 
hardly seem too great a luxury to be tolerated. " But the students 
would go to sleep if their seats were more comfortable." We waive 
the question whether discomfort is a legitimate means of securing at- 
tention, and only ask the objector to look around the Chapel some 
Sunday when a sleepy minister has strayed into the pulpit, and see 
with how good effect the preventive now operates ! Some one else 
reminds us that our grandfathers did not have any cushions, and indeed 
were very glad to have any seats at all. Very likely ; but neither did 
our grandfathers have any carpets in their rooms, not to speak of sofas 
and easy-chairs ; shall we therefore go back to bare floors and straight- 
backed wooden chairs ? We ought to, if your theory is the true one. 
But so long as it is not generally accepted, and the common belief and 
practice rest on the ground that the accommodation's of students ought 
to be, not luxurious, but comfortable, why not be consistent, and re- 
move the few exceptions to the general rule ? 

This may seem to some a trifling matter to discuss in this fashion, 
but it seems to us that it has a more important aspect than its merely 
physical one. It may appear to some an over-strained view of the 
case ; but it is our firm conviction that if a few of these matters, in- 
volving the daily comfort of the students, were attended to, the effect 
would be in a high degree beneficial in promoting good feeling among 
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them toward their instructors. All must feel, and with deep regret, 
that the state of feeling here between the governors and the governed 
is far from what is to be desired ; that a want on the one side of con- 
fidence, and on the other of respect and consideration, yet acts in no 
inconsiderable degree to prevent that thorough, harmonious co-opera- 
tion between teachers and taught, which is among the first conditions 
of success in an institution like this. There lurks among the students 
by far too much of the old absurd idea of a natural enmity between 
the teacher and pupil ; and among the Faculty — shall we say what 
we are in common with many others cannot but feel ? — in the Faculty 
there appears often a strong disposition to treat the students, not as 
gentlemen, but as children ; to hold them under surveillance, and call 
them to account, in a manner anything but gratifying to their self-re- 
spect ; in short, to treat one as a rpgue, until, by indubitable evidence, 
he proves himself an honest man. We are far from saying that there 
is nothing on the part of the students which might seem to justify such 
a course ; there is undoubtedly much wrong on their side ; but we 
cannot feel that it is all there. The subject is an interesting and a 
wide one, and we cannot enter upon its discussion here. But on one 
thing all must agree, that whatever tends to promote good feeling and 
regard for the Faculty among the students, is, on that account, most 
desirable. And we are very sure that such evidences on the part of 
the former, of regard for the comfort and convenience of the latter, as 
we have instanced, would not be without effect in promoting this great 
end. 

You remember, Beader, that at the outset we stipulated for the right 
of letting our thoughts flow as disconnectedly as they pleased. So 
we can hardly tell you what it was in our last train of thought that 
suggested the idea, that we see in College such marked examples of 
the many suffering for the fault of the few. For instance, is it not a 
little hard that a whole class must bear the reproach of conduct in the 
lecture-room in the highest degree ungentlemanly and childish, be^ 
cause a few fools cannot be restrained from displaying their folly 
there 1 The class at large may unite, as it does, in the most hearty 
condemnation of such performances, and the profoundest contempt for 
those engaged in them, yet as a body they have to bear the blame. 
Take a still more striking case : Is it not hard that the fair fame of a 
whole college must be tarnished — a college ? say rather that the very 
character of a student should come in the eyes of so many to include 
something of the ruffian, because a small knot of bullies and cowards 
in each class choose to perpetuate the contemptible ovx^t^moi Vi^a4\si^% 
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I use the words advisedly, for if any oae with any pretensions to the 
character of a gentleman, engages in any such proceedings, he as- 
sumes for the time at least the character both of bully and coward, 
and furnishes strong ground for belief that his gentility is at best of 
the most superficial character. If the men concerned in this business 
knew how unanimously and strongly the best sentiment of college, — 
the sentiment they themselves would most respect, condemned their 
doings and despised them, I suspect they would be shamed into de- 
cency. 

We have kept our promise as to not limiting our field of discussion, 
have we not. Reader ? The Blues, Nature, the Elms, Chapel seats, 
the Faculty, Hazing, all have had their turn. One thing we can say, 
for ourselves at least, this style of writing has made a pleasure out of 
what we began as a burden ; and if you have not been bored, even 
though you have found nothing to carry away, we can promise you 
that at any rate you lost nothing in missing the skeleton essay we 
mentally committed to the flames. o. s. m. 
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The peculiar charms which cluster around College life, its labors, 
sympathies, and pleasures, which the student finds so rich and varied, 
and which the alumnus recollects and cherishes as his most joyful me- 
mentos are a source of wonder, often expressed to the uninitiated, 
how so small a space, filled with gloomy stone, or still more uninterest- 
ing brick structures, old and dilapidated, can merit such enthusiastic 
affection. 

So we have often wondered, that with all that has been said, and 
written, College subjectiS were not long ago exhausted ; while the fact 
is that college characteristics are so numerous and striking, that like 
the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, they need only be placed in some 
new position, or viewed at some different angle to make another picture. 

Then again, each year brings its changes ; the century which sepa- 
rates the Yale student from us, is a wide chasm, in which are swallow- 
ed up many old rules and customs. Who would recognize in the dap- 
per gentlemen who talk so loud and feel so important, with an afisur- 
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ranee which in some cases has led them to wait and bow to the Presi- 
dent in Chapel and even to sit on the fence after supper, that meek 
and lowly race who used to run on errands for upper class men, and to 
receive in return, lessons in manners ? These numerous and changing 
features of college life must be our excuse then, if you require one, for 
taking another peep at ourselves in the mirror. 

Among the chief Joys of vacation, is that of meeting a classmate, 
giving and receiving that hearty hand-shake, and warm "How are 
you ?" of brothers well met. And then the talk of college matters, is 
good for sore eyes. When in our ramblings we fall in with graduates 
or some one interested in college matters, how pleasantly the hours 
slip by, and it seems to us on review, as though Father Time must 
have stopped then for a while, to whet his scythe. But to our sub- 
ject Some old philosopher has told us that we are momentarily learning 
something, and our own experiences furnish instances, where at unex- 
pected times and in unlooked-for ways, our stock of knowledge has 
been increased. Where is knowledge less sought than in vacation, 
and yet it was in vacation that your correspondent had his eyes open- 
ed in quite a startling manner to what seemed to him some fresh devel- 
opement of the Yalensian species of the student genus. It was in the 
course of an old folks party, at which we chanced to be present, — " I am 
afraid our John is injuring his health," remarked a nice old lady, '<he 
says he has to study constantly. I really think the Faculty do wrong 
in makhag the poor students work so hard." — Of course we made no 
mention of the fact that we had met John several times in College 
without his books, while College rumor falsely ascribed his weak eyes 
and poor health to too much smoke and wine. <' There is George," 
remarked a pussy pater-familias, who tried to hide his pride by preten- 
ded displeasure, ** who is so popular, that he is all the time sending 
home for more money, to defray the expenses which his high position 
in his class makes necessary." Somebody acquainted with George's 
career in college, whispered in our ear, that he guessed his popularity 
was greatest at Eli's and the Livery Stables, and the money went 
there. One old gentleman, who insists upon his son keeping an ac- 
count, in order that he may see how the money is spent, is astonished 
at the amount charged to Stationery, Postage Stamps, Books, &c., 
but supposes it is all right. Of course it is all right, we murmured to 
bnrselves as we wended our way homeward, with coat tails slightly 
elevated, to make room for our hands clasped behind in meditative 
style ; and the result of our serious cogitation was, that it took all sorts 
of people to make up a world ; and as we drew *H\i« ftt^.'^^i:^ ^\ ^xsx 
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couch abont us," sinking to quiet slumbers, we dreamed, aq4 the moral 
of our dream was, ** Beware of white lies." 

But this we afterwards found was a mild type of the disease. " Do 

you know — of the class V* inquired a young lady in the 

course of a conversation on College subjects, in which we were por- 
traying in brilliant colors a scrape in which we figured principally. 
"Oh yes, quite well." " Was he not rather a wild fellow V* " Not at 
all, rather quiet than otherwise." •* I do'nt believe you know him," 
with a sly smile to think how she had us, *' for he used to tell me the 
greatest amount of stories about the times he had in College ; and if I 
recollect aright, he told me about his doing something similar to what 
you were describing just now, — but excuse me, please go on with what 
you were saying before I interrupted you." Of course the thing was 
impossible, our wings had been clipped, and our Muse was dumb ; so 
after a few cursory remarks, we suddenly remembered another en- 
gagement and left. This time our coat tails were much elevated, but 
not for the same reason as before, for now like good angels they en- 
deavored to hold us back, while we, with fell intent rushed on in search 
of the man who had stolen our thunder. We did not find him then, 
so there was no murder done, and on further reflection, thought it 
would be better to publish the young gent in the Lit., that he might 
suffer that shame, 'worse than a living death,* which his crimes deserv- 
ed. But to our honor we find that our hero is but a representative of 
quite a class of Baron Manchausens and brothers of " lagoo the great 
story teller." 

Having made the family a study for several days, we have arrived 
at the following conclusion. As a general thing these young gentle- 
men are those who have eiyoyed the peculiar privilege of having been 
the subjects of practical jokes and loads ever since they entered Col- 
lege " Freshmen green as grass," who at home get off their own expe 
riences, making themselves the doer instead of the sufferer, just to 
make the thing more interestmg. 

" Do the students at Yale study much ]" inquired a member of a 
fashionable boarding school, of a student friend of ours. He, with the 
air of the old woman, who remarked that " it required a great deal of 
labor, a great deal of patience, a great deal of learning, a great deal 
of love to get along with that Tom, — ^I can do it well enough," at first 
magnified the labors of College and so indirectly his own ability, clos- 
ing by asking in righteous indignation, "How could you think of such 
a foolish question ?" " Because," was the reply, " I thought students 
seemed to be all the time on the street." There is something in this 
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Well we remember, when in boyhood we used to visit New Heaven, 
how we admired those fair young damsels who met us in bright array, 
marshalled by some fierce and ancient houri, imagining in each face we 
met some resemblance to those nymphs of whom we had just began to 
read in " Heathen Mythology." Was it strange if we fancied our- 
selves in Elysian fields, and that we had just met the attendants of 
majesty ? But a few short weeks sufficed to teach us that what we im- 
agined etherial trains, were but Miss 's boarding school helping 

digestion by an after breakfast walk. But to our sorrow we see some 
misguided youths who have not been informed, or else will not believe, 
but as blind votaries, dog the fair train from day to day, or feverishly 
pursue isolated and unprotected females as they sail along the street* 
to whom in lieu of better protection. Providence has given crinoline, 
" so," to use an old lady's expression, "if girls will have gun-powder 
dispositions the sparks may not touch them." Itou stray into the room 
of one of these ladies, men, almost any time in the day, you may see a 
few books, and all the paraphernalia of this wonderful being, the laud 
pants, very light, of course, made to fit and more too, and which in 
times of old Connecticut Blue Laws, would have led to the search of 
the wearer on the suspicion of concealing stolen property ; the coat 
which at first sight would seem to have lost an essential part in pass- 
ing over a fence with a dog behind, but which the tailors tell us is 
owing to the high price of cloth ; the square-toed boots made with an 
especial reference to corns, polished until you imagine you see the face 
of a small contraband every time you look towards them. If any op- 
portunity is allowed, the above armor is put on ; the weak capillary 
production of the upper lip, is dressed in a suit of black pomatum, 
until it, — we mean the 4)omatum, becomes a visible dark colored curve; 
the hair is dressed in classic style ; the flashy tie is now adjusted ; the 
glossy hat set carefully on top of all. He starts, the new kid glove 
and darning needle cane acting as agents, the glove, to show off the 
cane, and the cane to show oflF the glove, both producing a decided 
effect. We will not stop to narrate the triumphal march down town, 
or the stray glances of favor he sees in so many eyes. Sometimes he 
fanciei? a young lady bows, his hat is off instanter, and he stands un- 
covered until she has passed by. He usually finds out that the bow 
was intended for another, but that makes no difference to him. A 
beautiful face makes him almost insane, while be can live on a smile 
for a week. The lower orders of this class have been known to stand 
on the corner of some fashionable street on muddy or windy days, and 
as they do not seem to be waiting for friends \t ia suixma^iSi \JtL^\.>^«tt 
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object is less respectable. The day's adventures over, the hero returns 
gloating over bis successes and recounting his adventures to admiring 
friends, who lack the clothes and not the spirit to go and do likewise. 
There are several varieties of this large family, viz., those who " go 
out " daily, those who devote half holidays, and those who resemble 
comets. Some have a general cruising ground, while others are al- 
ways to be found in certain localities. In evening too they love to 
prey, and "Oft in the stilly night " aside from the discourse of dogs, 
the wail of cats and other local noises, may be heard the guitar or 
flute, rivalling the cricket in harshness and the " katy-did " in pathos, 
accompanying a bassish tenor to " I have sighed to rest," or some 
equally pathetic melody repeated indefinitely, usually to the trees and 
side of the house. Sometimes a boquet is thrown out as if to buy 
peace. If this is vain, a remedy has been used, invented by an old 
gent, who offered a hai^-organ man a shilling to leave, while he, pro- 
bably a Jew, asked a quarter, it is projected and causes a slight and 
extended wound with a peculiar smarting sensation. Gould the fath- 
ers of either of these classes that we have mentioned, and which may 
be symbolized as the serpent and dove, meet their offspring in the 
pursuit of their darling occupations, how they would touch them on 
the shoulder and say in a tone of authority, " what are you doing sir i 
As for ourselves we only feel authorized to speak as a friend. You 
men who steal a lions skin to cover a mean animal, too good or 
too cowardly to be the author of adventures or stories, crawl quickly 
out of your false position and take your place before some ruthless 
hand tears off the false covermg and brings to light the long ears. 
And my friends that delight in flirting, did you not know that the 
smile which you covet, is often called forth by the fact that bubby is 
trying to raise a moustache or otherwise at your expense 1 While 
who knows but those glances which make your heart jump into your 
mouth are those of pity, and might find suitable expression in the re- 
mark of the old lady, when she met a young gentlemen who han dec- 
orated himself as the Evil One, to frighten her on her return from 
evening meeting, " Who are you V* " I'm the Devil." After a close 
survey, accompanied by a sigh, " I am sorry for you poor critter." 
Do you really desire to marry ? Have you considered how your 
stand is fast declining 1 Have you read the College Laws ? Have 
you any means of support 1 When you have answered all these 
questions to yourself, make up your mind like a man, leave College 
and. settle down in life, or abandonmg the follies, reap the benefits 
which Old Mother Yale is willing to pour upon you. 
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If ever an old gentleman wishes to induce a young one to improye 
his opportunities, he makes a strong point out of numerous instances 
of opportunities thrown away and regretted by himself, or some ac- 
quaintance of his. According to their own account, the Alumni of 
old Yale devote themselves principally to wishing they hadn't done 
what they did, and that they had done what they didn't. Having 
been sufficiently bored by these miserable bemourners of spilled milk, 
my meditations have led me to these conclusions. 

If it's very wrong and very unphilosophical to live for the present ; 
if we ought continually to be thinking of the future, it is certainly the 
height of folly to fret oneself about the past. Suppose you devote 
yourself during Freshman year, to kid gloves and Chapel street, with 
occasional divergencies in the direction of girl's boarding schools ; sup- 
pose you make an ass of yourself generally. When you become a 
Sophomore, suppose you spend your time mostly at Eli's or Sam 
Thompson's ; suppose you subject yourself to frequent attacks of Kat- 
senjammer and injure your digestion by drinking too much and at uu- 
reasonable hours, and violate most of the hygienic laws laid down in 
the Child's Book of Physiology ; suppose you yell hoarse invections 
at the members of the New Haven Police corps, and in all respects 
conform yourself as closely as possible to the customs of the Bowery 
Boy. Suppose, as a Junior, your ambition is confined to success in 
saltatory demonstrations at Germanias and Promenade (!) Concerts. 
Now when you arrive at Senioric dignity, your soul is filled with a 
thirst for learning, you find the studies more to your taste than for- 
mely, and accordingly taking hold of them with a new vigor ; you get 
good term stands and your division officer tells you that if your previ- 
ous course had been satisfactory, it is very likely that the faculty out 
of their great benevolence might have given you a colloquy. What 
under the sun is the use of aggravating yourself about time gone by. 
Do you think that if you should begin again you'd do any differently ? 
Do you think that if you were afflicted now with Demosthenes and 
Conic Lectures, Greek Plays and Analytics, you'd see more beauties 
in them than before ? I don't believe you would. 

One's tastes mature considerably during Junior and Senior years» 
so that men who go down a class or two sometime do b%k\i\AX Vql 'vk^ 

YOL. XXiX. 5 
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new place than in the old ; but if you can imagine yourself beginning 
again with your old tastes and your present knowledge of the impor- 
tance of Greek, analytics and such like abominations, I don't think 
you'd better yourself at all. When you were a Fresh , you behaved ac- 
cording to your Freshman instincts ; as a Sophomore, you trust to live 
up to your idea of Sophomore independence. Tu, Junior, wast much 
more agreeable to thy dear little friends than if thou hadst been con- 
stantly digging at Thucydides and Tacitus. Every season has its 
pleasures ; then why spend the winter in lamenting that you din'nt 
skate and take sleigh-rides during Spring, Summer and Autumn. I 
don't urge you not to think of the past, only don't regret it. Remem- 
ber that the old way was very pleasant and very misty, suited to 
your former notions, but don't insist on comparing it with the present. 
You think now that you have arrived at years of discretion and 
thoughtfulness. Ten years hence, if you keep on advancing, you will 
scarcely see any difference in boyishness between Senior and Sopho- 
more years. You need'nt grunt then bt^cause you didn't take to Leib- 
nitz and Kant when you first left off milk and severed the maternal 
apron-string. So, my dear friend, get all the comfort you can out of 
the past, all the comfort you can out of the present, and the future 
will bring still other comforts, whereunto your heart shall be rejoiced. 

To the above mentioned old gentlemen — I mean those I referred to 
in the beginning — I would say, if you are so constituted as to derive 
pleasure from playing Rachel over your departed opportunities, why 
go ahead : but if Moses should rise from the dead to tell us lazy men 
that he is sorry he didn't cram more classics and mathematics, and 
didn't inflict himself on Linonia every Wednesday evening of his col- 
lege course, I am afraid we should look upon him as a disagreeable old 
mummy, pay a quarter to see him once, and then consign him and his 
advice to oblivion. 

I write for the satisfaction of those who, like yourself, have lived for 
the present. Men of the other style may find matter more agreeable ; 
and, I really believe, equally true and forty times as useful, in L. G.'s 
new idea of ** Luck," and S. 0. D.'s ideas on " Here and Hereafter." 
Most especially to the two honorable gentlemen who, with myself, 
formed a glorious triad last year at the tail end of our incomparable 
class, is this effusion respectfully dedicated. a. e. w. 
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Commenoement. 

The day for the promulgation of sheepskins and the secular occupation of Center 
Church, the great day of the great week in the College Calendar, summoned to our 
City of Elms, apparently, the usual number of interested Alumni, and their inter- 
esting wives and daughters. Characteristically warm the weather was, though no- 
body seemed to mind it These " time-honored piles" were peopled by a class of 
beings palpably distinct from those who are their usual denizens. Over the old, 
worn thresholds stepped grey-haired men, busily at work with by-gone recollec- 
tions, or, more likely, pointing out, with boyish enthusiasm, to " Mary, love," or 
" Fred.," (who'll soon be one of us,) " that very third story, back middle," where 
he had seen some of the choicest fun and comfort that ever fell to the lot of mor- 
tals. From that same North Entry, where his " set" most did congregate, he has 
elicited far more ei^joyment than that stone mansion, or that country-seat on the 
Hudson can ever bestow. And now, a droll twinkle in the old gentleman's eye, 
tells us that memory, ever on the watcb, has 'lighted on a new nest of College re- 
miniscenses; and, with a keen enjoyment, as if he were renewing, and not merely 
recollecting the scene, he tells Mary, somewhat puzzled, or Fred., quite apprecia- 
tive, of some particularly interesting scrape, whose incidents occurred in that lo- 
cality, or of some specially obnoxious and sometimes obtrusive Tutor, who used to 
frequent " those oozy quarters, just up that first flight of stairs, at the right." 
Younger men, too, strolled under our famailiar elms. Here's a knot (far along in 
the 60's they said good-bye to Yale,) on and about this section of the College fence. 
You'd pronounce them, on affidavit, rollicking Sophomores, did not the superior 
pointedness of their loads^ or, perchance, a clerical neck-tie or two in the group, 
betray the distinction. But mark, how abrupt a lull breaks in on their frolicksome 

gayety. That chance, it may have been indirect, allusion to poor Frank ^ was 

enough to check that burst of mirth and laughter. That fine looking Captain at 
your side can tell you how bravely he fought and fell at Fredericksburg ; but they 
themselves could not tell you adequately how much, justly, they miss him. Such 
were the men, and noble specimens they were, who wandered around our College 
walls last Commencement day. It was their day. These were their grounds, their 
trees, their rooms, it seemed. We were superceded, dethroned ; and now, though 
we have regained our supremacy, we must remember that our tenure, at best, is 
but short-lived. " Soon we'll be alumni too," and will then be able to sympathize 
heartily with those who come back to renew, one day at least in the cycle, their 
College recollections, and make the place once more their own. 

Alumni Meeting. 

The graduates' gathering, this year, was well attended, and quite as well con- 
ducted. The spirit which seemed to animate it was admirable ; and the " fathers" 
certainly had, in College phraseology, a "jolly old time." Rev. W. T. Dwight, 
D. D., of Portland, Me., officiated, with all requisite ease and dlfflity, ^& QY\wrwvM\\ 
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and the Rev. Dr. Button, and Wm. S. Eakin, Esq., of Tennessee, acted as Secreta- 
ries. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Barstow, of New Hamp- 
shire; (class of 1813;) which was followed by the reading of the obituary list of 
AlumnL 

The opening address, by the Chairman, was peculiarly graceful and appropriate, 
and his laudatory tributes to Dr. Lyman Beecher, Grov. Baldwin, and Prof. Chas. 
Hooker, were simply beautiful. Prof Thacher then named over the several gifts of 
the year, from friends of the College. These were, a donation of about $100,000 
from the General Grovemment, to the Sheffield Scientific School ; a present of 
$30,000, by S. B. Chittenden, Esq., of Brooklyn, for the endowment of the College 
Pastorate ; and a third (to us unquestionably the most acceptable) gift, also of 
$30,000, by Mr. Joseph Battell, of N". Y., for the erection of a new College ChapeL 
The genuine applause which greeted this last announcement, must have been grati- 
fying, in the highest degree, to this philanthropic gentleman. "We assure him that 
his generosity will be duly appreciated, and his name honored. It may be proper 
to state, in this connection, though the formal announcement has not yet been 
made, that Mr. Peabody, of London, Bug., is prepared to donate the sum of 
$100,000 to the College, for the erection of a more suitable Cabinet buOding — pro- 
posing also, as the general impression is, to make some valuable contributions to 
the Cabinet itself. 

After these announcements, Dr. Bacon read a short series of Resolutions, com. 
memmorative of the past services, and eulogistic of the character of the venerable 
Bx-President Day; and after their unanimous adoption, Dr. Bacon proceeded to 
speak of Admiral Foote, as one of the staunchest friends of the College through- 
out his life-time, though not an Alumnus: and was followed by Dr. Budington, 
who spoke affecting of the last hours of the gallant hero. Rev. A. H. Strong then 
paid a short, sad, but sweet tribute to Frank E. Butler, of '5*7, as noble a follow, he 
certwnly seemed to be, as " this cruel war" has yet lain low. The word of high 
eulogy that our President voluntarily bestowed on his memory, was, in itself, a 
precious testimonial of worth. Though he died so soon, he has not died in vain, 
leaving so honored a name behind him. At about this stage of the proceedings, - 
Sumter's gallant hero was escorted to the place, amidst a tumultuous burst of en. 
thusiasm, and delighted us with a few impromptu words of hope, tempered with 
Christian resignation. Next was introduced to us the Rev. Dr. Massie, of London, 
who made, to our mind at least, the most elegant and eloquent speech of the occa- 
sion. It seemed to bubble over with the very soul of geniality and pathos. He 
talked to us so earnestly, so pleasantly, and, above all, manifestly so honestly, that 
it was nothing else than a pleasure, a feast, to hear him.. And then, his enuncia- 
tion — ^why it was not our nasal, twanging American, but it was full, sonorous, mu- 
sical Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Massie's periods were, indeed, draughts from " the pure 
well of English, undefiled," and most refreshing ones they were, too. Next, we 
were favored by an unquestionably^ learned and logical disquisition from the lips of 
Dr. Lieber, of New York ; if we mistake not, on the American theory of Govern- 
ment. His thoughts, however, not being quite so consonant with the general spirit 
of exuberant mirth and Informal speech-making, I fear, were not as impressive in 
their effects as they properly should have been. The Classes of 1813, 1833, 1843, 
and 1853, were severally and ably represented by the following Clergymen: Rev. 
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Geo. Allen, Rev. Dr. Wolcot, Rev. W. H. Goodrich, and Rev. 0. T. Lewis. Dr. 
"Wolcott's speech was especially animated; and his proud declaration that neither 
of the Major-Generals of his Class had been disgraced in commanding the Army of 
the Potomac, was duly appreciated as a Class distinction. 

Statement Facts. 

This time-honored Institution, once partaking so largely of the theoretical, the 
imaginative, and the verbose, was this year restricted to a brief and practical state- 
ment of the results of the Campaign in Linonia hall. These results were a victory 
for the Brothers in Unity; the figures standing, 

Brothers, 71, 
Linonia, 65. 

Whether the several arguments of these two rival Societies have actually dimin- 
ished in number, or have only been methodized in their a^licaiion, it is, perhaps 
impossible to state. But certain it is, that individual appeal has taken the place of 
didactic exhortation, and that Statement of Facts, as a College custom, I had al- 
most said farce, has been buried, without hope, we doubt not, of resurrection. 
The usual accompanying athletic exhibition took place in front' of Alumni halL 
Both sides claimed the victory, of course, and both withdrew from the field in cap- 
ital order. 

The Commencement ExerciseSy 

Were fully up to the average in point of ability. The music was excellent. The 
Programme will, doubtless, aflford all other requisite information. 

FORENOON. 

1. Music : Die Felsenmuhle, Overture. — Beissiger. 

2. Prayer by the President. 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Willabb Haskell, Bucksport, Me. 

4. Dissertation, "Justice and Benevolence," by George Wallace Banks, 
Greenfield ffilL 

5. Oration, "Intangible Lifluences," by Wujjam Churchill Eeed, ffampdenj 

6. Music: Victoria.— ian?ier. 

7. Oration, "Enthusiasm," by Orlando Franklin Bump, BaUimore, Md. 

8. Dissertation, "Thomas Carlyle," by Henry Hulbert Ingbrsoll, Oherlin^ 0. 

9. Dissertation, " Sir Thomas More," by Samuel Hunttngton, Hartford. 

10. Music : La Juive, Finale. — Halevy, 

11. Dissertation, "The Crown of the Conquered," by Joseph Frederic Ksrn- 
OOHAN, New York City. 

12. Oration, " Edmund Burke," by George Scovill Hamlim, Sharon. 

13. Dissertation, " The Mystery of the Future," by Thornton Mills Hinkle, 
Oincinnaiij 0. 

14. Music : Mon Plaisir. — Berge. 

15. Oration, " The Necessity of Adherence to Written Law," by Henrt Farnah 
DiMOCK, South Coventry. 

16. Dissertation, •" The Reformer," by George Walter Allen, Worcester^ Mass, 

17. Oration, "Charlotte Corday," by Wilbur Ives, Kew Haven. 

18. Music: n Diluvio, Aria. — Donizetti. 

19. Dissertation, " Hildebrand," by Henry Whttnet Scott, SouUhbwry, 

20. Poem, "The Other Land," by Henry Ely Cooley, Newton, Maes. 

21. Philosophical Oration, "Responsibility of Liberty," by George Edward 
LOUNSBURY, Eidgefield. 

22. Mufflc: FraDiarolo, Overture.— ^«5er. 
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AFTERNOON. 

1. Music : Nachtlager in G-ranada, Overtura. — Kreutzer. 

2. Oration, "The Power of the Youthful Spirit," by Horace Webster Fowler, 
Uiica, N. F. 

3. DisRertation, " Thomas Hood," by Howard Kingsbury, New York City. 

4. Dissertation, " The Individual," by John Haskell Butler, Groton, Mass. 

5. Music: Spiralen. — Strauss. 

6. Dissertation, "Gustavus Adolphus," by Charles Stuart Sheldon, Brock- 
port, N. T. 

7. Dissertation, "Freedom of Speech in Times of War," by Charles Carroll 
Blatchley, New Haven. 

8. Oration, " Popular Prejudice," by Horace Bumstead. Boston, Mass. 

9. Music: lone, Afi^.—PetreUa. 

10. Oration, "Thomas Arnold," by Thomas Albert Emerson, South Reading, 
Mass. [Excused from speaking on account of sickness.] 

11. Dissertation, "Bigotry," by Frederick Jones Barnard, Worcester, Mass. 

12. Oration, "The Integrity of the Advocate." by Samuel Hollingsworth, 
Za/nesviUe, 0. 

13. Poem, " Rivers of Lethe," by Georqe Champlin Shepard Southworth, 
SpringfiM, Mass. 

14. Music: Festmarsch. — RietzeL 

15. Oration, " Political Education," by Cyrus West Francis, NewingUm. 

16. Philosophical Oration, "The Causes of National Decline," by David Brain- 
ERD Perry, Worcester, Mass. 

17. Music: Lohengrin, Frauenchor. — Wagner. 

18. Oration, " The Personal Relations of the Scholar to Truth," with the Vale- 
dictory Address, by Leander Trowbridge Chamberlain, West Brookfield. Mass. 

19. Music : La Oazza Ladra, Overture. — Rossini. 

20. Degrees Conferred. 

21. Prayer by the President. 

NAVY ELECTION. 

At the annual Navy Meeting, in the President's Lecture Room, on Saturday, 
September 26th, Mr. S. C. Pierson, the present Captam of Varuna Club, was elect- 
ed Commodore, Mr. G. T. Ford, 1st Fleet Captain, Mr. R. L. Crook, 2d Fleet Cap* 
tain, and Mr. C. F. Brown, Purser. 

It is universally hoped, and confidently expected, that the present system of 
Navy Elections will undergo a radical change. It is deleterious to the best inter- 
ests of all the Clubs, and calls loudly for a remedy. 

Additions to the Faculty, etc. 

We notice that the Faculty list, in the Banner, has received some new insertions 
since its last issue. 

Rev. "William B. Clarke has been appointed Livingston Professor of Divinity. 
Cyrus Northrop, of the Class of '67, is now our Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature. Lewis R. Packard, formerly Tutor, has been elected Assistant Profes- 
sor of G-reek, and Daniel C. Gilman, still Librarian of the College, becomes also 
Professor of Physical and Political Geography. Three new Tutors have appeared 
among us; Messrs. J. W, Gibbs, A. W. Wright, and A. H. Wilcox. Franklin B. 
Dexter, of 61, and John H. Hewitt, of '59, are respectively the Linonian and Broth- 
ers' Librarians for the ensuing year. 

Phi Beta Kappa. 

This glorious old relic of a by-gone age, made its usual annual resurrection and 
display, on the Wednesday of Commencement week. The Oration was by Charles 
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J. Stills, of Philadelphia. It was characterized by high scholarly taste, and 
was well received. No Poem graced the occasioD. The election for the ensuing 
year was as follows : 

Prof. GBOEaB E. Day, President 
" A. 0. Twining, Vice Preaident. 
*/ B. SiLLiMAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary. 
" Hubert A. Newton, Trecawer, 
'• Wm. H. Palmer, Assis. Treasurer. 
" Hbnrt p. Boydbn, jRec. Secretary. 

Commencement of 1864. 

Orator— Rev. R. Storrs, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Substitute— Hon. Dwight Foster, Worcester, Mass. 
Poet — Rev. A. L. Stone, Boston, Mass. 
Substitute — Dr. J. G. Holland, Springfield, Mass. 

Freshman Initiation. 

The night of Friday, the 25th, was duly selected by the " Powers that be," as 
the night on which the recent accessions to College should be duly initiated into 
the manifold mysteries of the most ancient and honorable Freshman Fraternities. — 
And they were. At eve's earliest foot-fall, the reverberations of tuneful tin lutes, 
and the clatter of sundry Yalensian bangers, as the first feature of the occasion, 
betokened the many others which were to follow. Soon, fantastic looking duettes 
of youth, escorting each a sandwiched, docile Freshman, appeared on the streets, 
and it was not long before the night was made merry by these jovial bands of mas- 
queraders, attending their precious convoys. Some vexatious mistakes occurred 
concerning the allotment of the "property," notwithstanding the most careful ar- 
rangement of tickets, and the most ingenious devices of signals, passwords, etc. 
The disappointed were, quite justly, somewhat piqued at their misfortunes, but the 
proposition of rectifying their wrongs by force, was neither a wise nor a feasible 
one,— especially in the locality where it was premeditated. Otherwise, neither the 
exercises, nor the spirit of the occasion, were marred in the slightest degree. The 
hall arrangements were truly admirable, and reflected great honor on the Commit- - 
tee. The picturesqueness of the affair, we thou^t to be considerably enhanced 
by the smaller arena than usual which was afforded to the participants. A tribute 
to the liberality of the Freshmen, on the occasion, is but common justice. They 
treated like gentlemen, and, so far as we can learn, like gentlemen they were treated. 
Our first general impressions of the Class are certainly favorable ones. Their name 
is a good omen, to start with. The reputation of their predecessors, by a decade, 
ia still high in College annals. 

The New Boat-Houee. 

For four years and a half we have got aiUmg^ as best we could, with a mere sheUer 
for our boats : — open doors invited thieves to carry off oars, swivels, cushions, 
everything; while the uneven floor scratched and strained the boats themselves. 
At low tide, we dragged them over gravel stones and oyster shells; at high tide, 
we waded in the water which nearly floated them in their places. Moreover, the 
rent was enormous. Such a state of things was naturally and con8idQr«.blY xn^x- 
mured dX, and at lengthy in the fall of '62, initlatoTy atepa ^ete \«k«tiVs7i«s^^x^- 
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formation. A committee, consisting of the Commodore — Geo. L. Ourran, Chas. M. 
Gilmanf Samuel Huntington, Hamilton Wallis, and H. S. Manning, was appointed, 
with instructions to procure plans, and raise the necessary funds for the erection of 
the building. 

This Ck>mmittee immediately went to work — procured, from the members of the 
College, subscriptions, to the amount of nearly one thousand dollars — forwarded 
circulars to the alumni, which elicited about $160 — obtained plans from Mr. An- 
chincloss, architect, of New York, and then stopped for want of funds. 

A subscription among citizens of New Haven was proposed and attempted, but 
was not at that time carried very far. Next, we began to talk with builders about 
the cost, that we might know how many more subscriptions were needed. The 
estimates varied from $2,500 to $3,500. We found that the "Townsend City Sa- 
vings Bank" would lend us the money, if three responsible gentlemen would as- 
sume the risk. With but little delay, Mr. Henry C. Kingsley, Prof. B. Silliman, 
Jr., and Prof. Daniel C. Gilman, consented to fulfill the conditions; and the con- 
tract was signed, with Mr. Wm. P. Dickerman, on the 15th of July last. 

The original plans were for a building measuring 98 feet by 55, with four Club- 
rooms, and a large store-room overhead; but, while we had been hesitating, 
the price of lumber had nearly doubled, and, much to our regret, we decided 
to build on a smaller scale. By the contract, therefore, we have a building 
90 feet by 55, twelve feet between joints, with no Club-rooms, to be placed upon 
pUes, on the flats, just North of the Steamboat storehouse, the place being secured 
for a small rent 

Upon our return, the first of this term, almost the first question, after greeting 
was: — "Is the Boat-house done? "Not quite." But on Wednesday, Sept. 30th, 
we took possession, although the carpenters were still at work, finishing the inter- 
nal arrangements. These consist of tramways, upon which run trucks, bearing 
*' falls" for raising and lowering the boats through the trap-doors in the fioor. 
For each "shell," we have two large iron hooks, or "cradles," connected by a long 
timber, in and upon which the boat rests, while in the house and while being low- 
ered to, and hoisted from the water. The barges are lifted by means of simple 
iron cradles, which are then removed, and the boats allowed to rest on even keel 
on the fioor. 

Haste, imperfections of trucks, newness of rigging, and, worst of all, lack of 
practice, made the first putting-in of the boats a rather difficult afiair; but nearly 
all College was there, and numbers made up for all other deficiencies, so that fifteen 
boats were, in a short time, safely deposited upon the fioor or upon the supports 
made for the purpose. The imperfections have been remedied, and there remains 
only the painting — ^for which we hope the Navy will be sufficiently zealous to fur- 
nish the money — and a littie mud-digging, to enable us to get out and in at any 
time of tide. 

The total cost was about $3,400. This was the least amount for which a respec- 
table building could, at the time, be erected. A fioating house was at first propo- 
sed, but, with many advantages, it combined many disavantages, not the least of 
which was the fact, that it would cost two or three thousand dollars more. ^ 

The horse Railroad is expected to lay its track as far as the Steamboat- wharf 
before long, and this, together with the being so near the harbor, will render our 
conveniences much more extensive. 
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As the subfscription list is still circulating in the city, we maj be allowed to ex- 
press tiie hope, that the citizens will cheerfully and liberally respond to the call, 
enabling the Committee to raise the remaining $400, or $500. 

The triumphal ceremonies of entrance came oflF on Wednesday, the 30th day of 
September, and were of an appropriate character. The day was most propitious, 
and everything seemed to conspire to make it a gala-day in yery truth. The aquat- 
ic exercises of the celebration consisted of a Shell and Barge race, and a grand 
parade of the boats of the Navy around the buoy. Every boat belonging to these 
Clubs was on the water, and every one of the crews which manned them appeared 
to enjoy themselves hugely. The scene, in its tout en semblCj was exceedingly 
pretty, and the occasion was a joyous and memorable one. The boat-house 
itself presented a lively scene of uproarious jollification. It witnessed, introspec- 
tlvely, a deal of delightful confusion, and it echoed from rafter to rafter a full or- 
<^estra of noise. Its stout beams and timbers bravely stood an early and practical 
test of their staunchness, and its beautiful external proportions and admirable in 
temal arrangements, invited and received the inspection and admiration of its pro 
prietors. It was a pleasureable bit of reverie we had, as we lounged around the 
building, scanning, with the critical eye of ownership, its every convenience axkl 
peculiarity, peering wistfully at the joyous future of comfort and security the boat 
ing men of Yale will hereafter enjoy in its occupancy — and then, glancing at that 
now deserted old shanty, high up on the head. waters of that slimy, sluggish, and 
sinuous canal we once dignified by the name of river ^ we reflected, exultingly, that 
only the reminiscences, and not the realities, of stolen oars, obtrusive Hibernians, 
and that execrable composite of harbor mud and oyster shells were henceforth to 
afflict us. Yerily, the new boat-house is a success — a grand stride in the path of 
progress. 



** From K'orthem rock and Southern valley, from crystal lake and prsurie land,' 
We are gathered once more in these grim old domitories, and beneath those grand 
old elms. And, however or wherever you have wiled away the joyous hours of va- 
cation ; have you talked, laughed and sported with Nature in her native fastnesses* 
or have your tastes and enjoyments chimed in rather with urban refinement or the 
delights of home, it matters not. Our Alma Mater is, we doubt not, equally re- 
joiced to see us all, and through this, her medium of communication with her childreni 
■he bids you, one and all, a cheery welcome back. 

And now, kind readers, having served you so far on in our bill-of-fare, the best 
of literarjt food which " our market aflTords/* let us trundle up our rickety old table 
and over it have a quiet, oozy chat with one anotheT. Lot m^ ^QSi<;:«t«CQKnscL<:^^^ ^ 
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pitdi under it too, for the moment at least, all our nice class distinction? ; let us ostra- 
cize all fo(^8h resenre and formality, and have a familiar confab about college mat- 
ters and things to ourselves, ; until, at least, the printer rudely interrupts our con- 
versation. 

Somebody's shoulder has certainly been tugging away at the wheels of prog- 
ress since our last chat together. ** Have you seen the new boat-house ? " 
was an interrogation which struck every new comer only as a poor load^ got off in 
default of a better, and as unjustly intimating a lack of industry on the part of the 
committee, who, we knew, were doing their duty. Accordingly we confessed " we 
didn't see it," and, in fact, we have not yet ceased rubbing our eyes in bewilder- 
ment at the actual fact of its visibility, and to assure ourselves beyond possibility 
of mlstake*that it !» not, after all, an hallucination. But it is neither *' a castle in the 
air," nor a creation of our hopes ; it is an edifice in point of fact, a substantial re- 
ality; and beautiful and appropriate it is in itself, besides being an honor to our 
student enterprise. You and I, my boy, who know what it is taking in the old 
" Yaruna tub " at low tide, six enthusiastic freshmen of us, — but not Herculean, — 
how like a dream it will be now to see the staunch old craft gliding easily and 
gracefully into its element merely by the aid of Nature's laws of gravitation ; and 
how we will almost begrudge our freshmen of to-day the perfect ease with which 
they extricate the enormous structure from the brine by the simple manipulation 
of scientific apparatus I And you, oh »ocw, of the " first crew " and of training days, 
how would we miss now the crustacae, and the mile-long, muddy, meandering duct 
we used so to execrate I Verily, we must have one more pull " with all the mod- 
em improvements." And when railroad conmiunication shall have been opened 
between South College and our sea-side property, what a delightful and salubrious 
lounging-place our Navalium will be. Exquisite 1 But we must remember we are 
not alone in the march of improvement. Another, and a more pretending edifice, 
is soon to gladden our student vision. We doubt not that exterior beauty will, this 
time, amply characterize the edifice. Let us presume to hope that internal, and, 
more exactly, corporeal comfort, will not be entirely disregarded. 

But we must expect other themes beside hopeful and congratulatory ones to sug- 
gest themselves as we sit cozily around our dear old Table ; and one of quite a dif- 
ferent nature even now obtrudes upon us. Good fellows all, and kind, it is with no 
desire of harrowing your sensibilities anew, — nor do we, presuming upon your igno- 
rance, announce, as a matter of information, that Jack, poor dog, is dead. It is, 
that future generation of Yalensians in perusing these files, may witness with grat- 
ification that this trusty friend of the universal student race did not depart this life 
'* unwept, unhonored, and unsung." Kind, noble, generous-hearted Jack ; it re- 
quires volumes rather than paragraphs to treat philosophically, or even adequately 
of thy somewhat remarkable and certainly estimable qualities. Thou wert, in many 
particulars, even like unto us. Thy dignity and noncJidlance of manners were es- 
pecially noticeable and characteristic. Thy "royal swagger" as thou stroll'st 
adown the college walk was eminently imitative of the " grave and reverent " band 
which especially honors these Academic groves. And then, Jack, thy amiability 
of disposition, thy docility before thy superiors, thy proud self-esteem before thy 
peers were all indicative of a strong bond of sympathy between thy canine disposition 
and our universal student character. Surely " Bab and his friends " have found a hab- 
itation elsewhere tiuui in the brain of fancy or the leaves of fiction. Here at Yale there 
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has lived and died a right noble creature ; who a brute, had become more than a 
college pet — a coUege friencL " Strength without insolence, courage without fero- 
cit7, and man^s virtues without his vices," all these our Jack possessed in an emi- 
nent degree. " Surely, then, this poor dog" 

" Whose honest heart was all his master's own, 
Who worked, fought, lived and breathed for him alone," 
deserves a parting commemorative thought, a passing word of praise. But in re- 
calling his name to jour memories, I grieve much that I cannot also consign the 
name of his assassin to jour tender mercies. I could wish, indeed, that it was in 
our power to wreak retributive justice on the cowardly knave to whom Jack prima- 
rily owed his tortures and death ; but perhaps the sweetest revenge we could pos- 
sibly conceive of, would be to see the villain himself, firmly, and somewhat p&in.- 
fuHy prefixed to our old friend Jack, and endeavoring, ad infinitum^ or until we grew 
compassionate, by wonderful exhibitions of speed up and down the college yard to 
detach his condign avenger 1 

I am proud, moreover, in this connection, to state that Jack's noble character 
and illustrious deeds have not escaped the discerning notice of the gentler sex. 
But that it was left for a lady^a facile pen and sympathetic heart to weave a fitting 
chaplet to his fame ; and the more appropriate is it, since from the days of earliest 
chivalry it has been from womanhood that true merit has obtained its highest meed 
of praise. Listen then to 

jack's address to the students. 
" Da bon (e) a amioo." — Ovid. 
(By a lady.) 
When human bards would sing in moving lay, 

They ask the Muses to direct their way ; 
To riuse their thoughts, their faltering lips to teach. 

To breathe the numbers of poetic speech. 
Inspired by them they boldly come to you, 

And gain your notice and your favors too ; 
But I, alas I have no such aid as that, 

I hate the Meuhses and whole tribe of cat. 
And though I'm much in need of help divine, 

The only Nine I know are the ca-nine; 
Unaided then my wants I must rehearse. 

If not in poetry, at least in werse. 
Hear me with patience and you will confess. 

Though " Man wants little," I'm content with less; 
Since to your College, glorious Mother Yale, 

I've vowed allegiance from my nose to taiL 
,In her behalf 111 bark, nay, even bite, 

Though were llefito that, t'would not be riglU] 
Ko noisy cats shall break your slumbers light, 

ril shield you from such " voices of the night." 
Til guard your haunts whene'er you have a spree, 

And should a jprq^'-legate approach, I see ; 
My warning bark shall tell each student's heart, 
That as Paul says, " 'twere better to depart" 
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m be oompanion, and should liquor fail, 

ril give my whine to aid your stout and ale ; 
If on the road you find your ponies flagging 

Then come to me, whose tail e'er keeps a waggin. 
In health, 1*11 aid you in each jolly lark. 

In sickness, treat you to a course of bark ; 
But oh 'twere hard when all my labors done, 

That 'mong so many Bohns I can't get one. 
That I should wander growing weaker, thinner, 

With no kind hand to furnish me a dinner ; 
At sight of mutton oh what pangs I feel. 

And half my woe is caused by want of meal 
Should I by all your " clubs " be left alone, 

And when I ask for bread, receive a stone ; 
Like Chillon's Prisoner I could say with tears, 

That " though my hair is white, 'tis not witti years." 
For hunger, cold and weariness unite. 

To make me a most '• sorry looking wight " ; 
Then students furnish from your stores of " tin," 

Some friendly " cut " or e'en a little " skin." 
Lest dying Jack, the honest, faithful, brave 

X^eave you to make a railing round liis grave ; 
Lest spirit voices tell you of your sin, 

He was a stranger and you " took him in." 
And lest your dreams mid horrors deep and black, 

Be haunted by the spectre grim of • Jack. 

One word now, gentlemen, conoerning a subject which was alluded to in a pro- 
ceeding article of this No., which some of you were, perhaps, magnanimous enough to 
read. For those who were not, I may state that the custom of awarding the Yale lit- 
erary Prize Medal is still, nnfortimately for the editors, in existence. The award in- 
deed for the current year is still problematical, and articles sent in for competition are 
still acceptable. There is, moreover, but a simple fact which was not mentioned at 
the close of the last number, and one which you will gratify the editors exceedingly 
by ignoring, viz : — 

Should none of the essays be deemed worthy of the prizes ih6 Editors shaU have the 
power to withdraw it. 

Well, gentlemen, we, at least, have had a pleasant chat of it around our little old 
Table, though to be sure we've done most of the talking. You certainly were very 
patient under our loquacity, although I'm hanged if I don't believe one or two of 
you got asleep on the Tdble^ and now won't confess it. 

You're certainly welcome to the article if its worth taking, but mind, don't exam* 
ine or even criticise it, for it was'nt made, I assure you, to undergo either of these 
operations. Take it, get what pleasure you can from it, and if you feel so dis^ 
posed, drop in agiin pretty soon and we'll have another " table talk*" 
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To cover the two or three pages at my command with a sober pro- 
test against our social evils, or an attempt to conceal the fact that 
such evils exist, is as far from my design as it is justly beyond the 
province of our Magazine. 

If you expect a thoughtful argument either for or against our moral 
standard, you will not be gratified. But I have heard many, who see 
not too much of our inner College life, waste hours in bitter deprecia- 
tion of our moral tendencies. I have read many articles, now in the 
daily Journals, now in the circulating Keviews, and more than once in 
the " Lit." itself, some defending, most condemning, and all exaggera- 
ting our peculiar characteristics. And whatever I write will be, not 
80 much an answer to any one of these articles, as a reply to them all 
in that feature of misrepresentation which I have found so marked 
and blinding. If I attain the end of my purpose, I shall find a fair 
and even estimate, by which we may determine the influence of our 
common life on the individual character. 

Culture has, emphatically, an elevating and refining tendency, and 
a wholesome infiuence on the mind. We have just heard the soul de- 
fined as the man himself, the vital agent which speaks in every act, 
and without which man cannot move. In its original, primeval state, 
the soul is rough, untutored, degraded, devoid of all restraint, moral 
and intellectual. The savage finds his keenest de\\g\i\>\si ekT(V!^V>^ >\i\i^ 
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fullest pleasure in an unlicensed abandonment of all that makes life 
worth living, his acme of satisfaction in an intemperate debauchery. 
Humanity has no sadder experience than a work among such men. 
'Tis true, a searching civilization will some day find them out, and 
lift them up to their destmed sphere : but generations must fall, ages 
must be forgotten, before they can know anything of a temperate ex- 
istence. The mind is taught every step of the regenerating process, 
and it is education, after all, that is the grand, potent instrument. It 
may be safely asserted, then, as a general principle, that culture has a 
natural onward and upward tendency, and the principle applies with 
equal force to the individual and to the community. Here, our avow- 
ed purpose, at least, is a schooling of the mind, not simply intellectual, 
bat peculiarly, too, in a moral and social direction. That our future 
will be only the beneficent development of this healthful exercise, if 
the generous principle at the basis of College life has full sway, no 
one will deny. The only question that reason will warrant is, whether 
the growth of this natural progress is stunted or impeded by our con- 
tingent habits and customs. Said a friend to me, a few weeks since, 
" I don't believe in Colleges : they are a terrible test of character." 
For " terrible," insert " trying," and I believe the sentiment. But the 
experience leaves us stronger and better men, and we engage in the 
battle of life, it may be, scarred by many a contest, but with a firmer 
moral courage, and better equipped to meet the demands of a progres- 
sive society. 

I have already hinted that my aim will be not so much an exposi- 
tion of our intellectual discipline, as a defense of our social character- 
istics. And I believe there are few who recognize and admit the im- 
portance of this latter element in the student life. Study the history 
of any class you choose, and tell me how does the first day compare 
with the last of the course, in the men it offers for your sifting process. 

Some from every State find here a common center, one hundred 
strong — presenting a curious diversity of character and feeling — all 
cramped in thought, all rough in tastes, all wanting that symmetrical 
expansion of ideas and sentiment which is here vouchsafed. That 
roughness is taken off, that narrowness of thought is laid aside, that 
half-fledged tenet is exchanged or superceded by a broad, philanthropic 
activity, and this is, in the main, effected by our distinctive, social life. 
And the mental reform is natural, too. I know of no place or age in 
which the relations of man with fellow-man are so closely interwoven, 
as with us : and the softening influences of this intimacy are unmista- 
JtabJe. College liie seems to me like a stupendous mould, in which 
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the student is placed on entering College, and from which he is taken 
at the end in the impress of a character, which is permanently shaped : 
for I conceive that what a man is hei«e in temper and disposition, that 
will he be, relatively, for life. 'Tis true, there are exceptions to the 
statement, but they are only the essentials to the rule. Generally 
speaking, the assertion will hold, and we all acknowledge its truth. 

Now, there are few men who degenerate speedily at the outset. In- 
deed, the beginning and early stages of a decline in morals or appli- 
cation, are hardly perceptible, and it is only when, emboldened by a 
long exercise of minor delinquencies, it suddenly breaks upon us, with 
the committal of some palpable wrong, that we are conscious of its 
progress. And why is this departure so universally gradual and clan- 
destine. Simply because men dare not take the initiative step openly. 
They are not strong enough to plan and execute the most trivial act, 
with the consciousness that by it they forfeit the respect of associates 
and friends. At the first, indeed, man cannot even brave his own con- 
tempt, and thus it is he must preface the first offense with a strug- 
glipg attempt to convince himself that the wrong is right. In this 
very fact, perhaps, lies the grand secret ot our even life. Every man 
is known — his every act exposed to an analysis and judgment by his 
fellows. Thus he is taught, gradually, but surely, to ignore the bad 
and cling more closely to the good. A college intimacy is more com- 
plete than any other, and, indisputably, more salutary. You tell us 
we encourage dishonesty, intemperance, deception. We do not load 
the man thus guilty with a purposeless reproach ; we do not, with a 
single voice, condemn where no good can result ; we do not, with a 
ready vote, expel him from our fellowship and think him no longer fit 
associate of ourselves. We may differ from the world thus far, but 
we respect no less thkt one of us who is undeviating in his loyalty to 
principle. And I submit, that in this feature, our life is the better of 
the two, for it encourages every honest endeavor, while it never tole- 
rates a hopeless abandonment to wrong. 

Another and equally distinctive feature, that marks our social rela- 
tions, is a broad and diffusive bond of sympathy. Search society 
through and through, and nowhere will you find this potent element 
so striking, as in the student circle. In our work of storing knowl- 
edge, we have a common purpose, and, incidental to this, there are a 
thousand acts and interests which claim and share our aid. The phi- 
lanthropist will insist on the " brotherhood of man" as the ground prin- 
ciple of a social progress ; but there is no brotherhood on earth so per- 
fect and effective as oars. You look with pTejvxdiG^^L «^^ w^wi q^t 
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trivial differences, you weigh our class distinctions, and hesitate to ac- 
cept the theory : but let any man, who bears the name of student, 
be assailed by word or deed ; let him be perplexed or cramped by any 
real trouble ; let him be depressed and heart-sick in affliction — and 
then show me the man, among us all, who is not ready, with heart and 
hand, to defend, assist and comfort him. I dare not say you will not 
find some such, but if you do, I will call that isolated case at once 
unworthy of a student's name, and recreant to the very principle of 
our life : and all College will applaud the verdict. 

And now a word of our specific faults. I recall the remark of one 
who said to me, " you students are intemperate, and you intensify ten- 
fold the evil, by glorying in the practice." If limited, the first half 
of the impeachment is undoubtedly true, but can the habit be justly 
imputed to us, as distinctive and peculiar 1 What race or people, 
what state, county, city or community is without some experimental 
knowledge of intemperance and excess ? Granting, without reserve* 
that we are, some of us, at long intervals, addicted to a licentious in- 
dulgence, I must still insist, that you in the outer world are, in no 
wise, our superiors here. Let your judgment be more candid. Take 
six hundred just maturing youth from any class ; let the choice be at 
random, as our number come to us, watch them critically, study theur 
habits and propensities as you study ours, mark every one of the num- 
ber who habituates himself to drink, and placing them side by side 
with us, how, think you, at the end of a four years trial, we shall 
stand the comparison. To the latter half of the charge I give a most 
earnest and unqualified denial. If we are forced in candor to recog- 
nize the fact of intemperance among us, nothing could be more ungen- 
erous, nothing more unjust, than the assertion that we glory in it. 
What is worthy and laudable, in a moral point of view, we certainly 
make no attempt to conceal, whether in the form of opinions or hab- 
its ; and if we admit this principle, which is patent in every individual 
act, there could be no stronger refutation of this untimely accusation, 
than the guarded and skillful seclusion of this excess. Comparatively 
speaking, you do not often see a student thus degraded. He may 
drinkf but rarely is he drunk, and hardly ever in public. On the con- 
trary, it is the teaching of experience, that the student is unpeasing 
in his efforts to conceal his dissipation, not only from the world's in- 
spection, but equally from the knowledge of his fellows ; and, emerg- 
ing from the state to a sober reflection, he will try to bury the memory 
of the act within himself. 

We are called dishonest, too. Perhaps now and then — ^but not ha- 
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bitually or often — ^never to each other. In our daily intercoarse, the 
shrine of honor, truth, manly integrity, is not often desecrated. Ha- 
bitually, our equivocations and deceptions are not the result of delib- 
eration, but are resorted to in emergency, as a defense against some 
summary College law, which a man may thoughtlessly exceed, and, to 
escape a dreaded alternative, as thoughtlessly accepts the only means 
within his reach. Indeed, the burden of the charge is based upon our 
relations to the Faculty, and a cursory analysis of these may leave us 
a clearer reputation with those who, through ignorance of their nature, 
are so ready now to censure. The most general blow that is aimed at 
us, in this direction, has reference to the famous matriculation pledge, 
which every man of us, who has been fortunate enough to weather a * 
six months probation, is forced to sign, as a requisite of his further 
stay. 4V. writer in an earlier number of the " Lit" tells us, " the de- 
liberate subscribing of our names to a written pledge, with the half- 
boasted design of violating it on the first occasion, is, in our view, but 
little short of perjury, and can admit of no excuse or palliation." 

Quite right, under ordinary circumstances, but, from the peculiar 
nature of the matriculating instrument, emphatically wrong in its pres- 
ent application. The pledge given binds us, unconditionally, to ob-* 
serve and respect, to the letter, every requirement therein laid down, 
and, accepting the theory of the reformatory clause we have quoted, 
a violation of the veriest fraction of one of these restrictive enact- 
ments, makes us at once a convert to peijury. Now, to show the 
mani^st absurdity of the position our moral critic assumes, consider, 
very briefly, two or three of the regulations alluded to. 

" The students are required not to be absent from their rooms within 
the hours of study." The College laws give to study from eight to 
twelve and a half in the morning, and from two to six in the afternoon. 

" No student shall make any excursion in a sail-boat without per- 
mission." 

"No student shall play at billiards, or keep cards in his chamber." 

*' No student shall be present at any convivial meeting, either within 
or without the walls of College, in which any liquors are introduced." 

" No student, who shall have received any College prize or appoint- 
ment, or shall have been elected to §ny office, shall, for such cause, or 
under any color thereof, be concerned in giving any treat or enter- 
tainment to any portion of his fellow-students. No dialogue or dra- 
matic piece shall be spoken or exhibited, by any one of the students, 
at any public exhibition of the students, nor shall any dialogue or dra- 
matio piece be exhibited, bj any student of the Co\\^%<^,\sv ^n^ Tsskfi^V 
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ing of the Linonian or Brothers Society, or in any association of stu- 
dents, at any time or place at which any other person than a member 
of the society is present." And if we violate one of these laws, we 
are stigmatized as faithles, and forsworn. Manifestly, no imputation 
could be more absurd or ill-founded. Either the Faculty are marvel- 
ously inconsistent, or you must acknowledge they look upon these and 
similar sections of the College laws as obsolete ; for they are daily, 
almost hourly, cognizant of their trangression, and the infringement is 
unnoticed. All law, to be effective, must be strictly enforced, and 
none are better aware of this than the Faculty and law-makers. That 
any law can be respected while its trangression is unpunished, I will 
hot be foolish enough to argue. If then the Faculty, from whence 
emanate our regulations, and who have an unquestioned right to insist 
on their observance, without exception suffer them to be with impu- 
nity overrun, in certain features, they virtually discard such features 
for all time, or until they shall be reinforced, and, so far as these are 
concerned, absolve us at once from our pledge. How many men in 
College recognize the fact, that there are study hours, and therefore 
keep their rooms during the specified eight hours 1 Imagine, if you 
can, the reception awaiting that one who shall preface every holiday- 
sail with a personal application to his division oflScer. Conceive, if 
possible, the unutterable surprise that would follow the discipline of 
any man for a participation in a quiet game of cards or billiards. 
Grant the validity of the fourth rule I have given, and you see it 
broken without comment, iij the prevailing and growing systejp of 
" Committee suppers." Nothing is more common than to see the for- 
tunate prize recipient " entertaining" friends, and there is no suspicion 
of a law thus broken. " Spoon Exhibition" and " Thanksgiving Ju- 
bilee," to say nothing of numberless minor efforts in our social life, 
are a sufficient answer to the next restriction, and this completes the 
list. And no'w, it seems to me, no sensible man can mistake the real 
bearing of these laws upon our individual obligations. They were 
made, undoubtedly, with a wise purpose and evident design, but expe- 
rience has proven them impracticable, and College accepts the decis- 
ion. We bind ourselves to observe certain laws, and daily repudiate 
them. The fact indicates a weakness in our moral nature, or a serious 
mistake in the code itself. The latter is the only solution of the prob- 
lem possible to us. The Faculty have virtually declared these sec- 
tions stricken from the ruling page, and we agree to their own con- 
struction. 
Perhaps you ask, " why, then, are they not erased from the College 
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books V That question you can answer as well as I. It certainly 
would seem to be more politic that they should not exist, rather than 
stand as a disciplinary edict, without an attempt to enforce them ; for, 
by this laxness in our discipline, we have seine plausible reason for 
giving to any law an optional interpretation. But the assertion that 
a law appearing in any governmental ordinance, is, in no case, obso- 
lete or meaningless, cannot be sustained by experience or history. 
The old Romans preserved upon their tablets certain sumptuary laws, 
long years after the governing and governed had, by common consent, 
adjudged them worthless and unbinding. I would not be understood 
as befriending a deliberate disregard of College government. I have 
only endeavored to show that a departure from the letter of our ma-, 
triculation pledge, does not necessitate dishonesty ; knowing that when 
this is done, I have removed the most cogent and sweeping argument 
that is levelled at our integrity. 

Thus hastily and defectively we have examined the main elements 
of our College character. That in every quarter they are susceptible 
of growth and improvement, no one can doubt; but that society can 
give them a better impulse than they here secure, I am not ready to 
acknowledge. 

There is an ideal life, of which, as yet, we know nothing more than 
imagination tells us. 1 cannot say that we shall find it here, for it 
will only be attained when a perfect civilization shall couple Science 
and Christianity in an absolute and limitless reign, and mankind shall 
realize a destiny born to them of the Creator. m. c. d. b. 
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BY WALTON W. BATTERSHALL, TROY, N. Y. 

Dr. Johnson's edict, banishing Religion from the domains of Poetry, 
could only have been uttered by a pupil of the Queen Anne school of 
verse-makers. So far from being repugnant, we conceive them in es- 
sence to be the same. Each is an aspiration, a toiling after the Infi- 
nite, a rising above what is, and a grasping- aftet ^\i^\» wiL^\» \a\i^ 
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In the history of both is written the history of the ideals of humn- 
ity. They differ in this. While each is a worship, the one worships 
a present goodness, the other, an impersonal beauty. Practically, 
each acknowledges and ministers to the other. Poetry recognizes in 
Religion its loftiest inspiration ; Religion finds in Poetry its fittest and 
complete utterance. 

We discover, then, a peculiar signifit^ance in the fact that the anti- 
Homeric bards united the oflBces of Poet and Prophet. He who wrote 
a poem, legitimately made a theology. The Poet, indeed, has never 
lost his priest-like character. He is the representative of his age. 
His is the subtilest intellect, the broadest vision, the finest culture. 
His Song makes articulate the thought that lies nearest the common 
heart. It shadows forth the ideals to which all are struggling. In 
his spiritual history, we read the spiritual history of the age. 

With these views, we have selected Alfred Tennyson, as one who, 
of all others, indicates the present tendency of religious thought. In 
him we believe is manifested the highest spiritual culture of the times- 
His preeminence as a poet is indisputable. A student both of Keats 
and Wordsworth, he exhibits the sensuous beauty, without the intel- 
lectual feebleness of the former, the lofty philosophy, without the ver- 
bose egotism of the latter, ^is keen, sensitive imagination, his deep 
religious feeling, and, above all, his intense reformative spirit, pecu- 
liarly fit him to be the Lauriate of the nineteenth century. He pos- 
sesses the highest qualification of the poet, sympathy with his gene- 
ration. His song pulsates with the master-ideas of the age. 

The intense subjectivity which characterizes all of this poetry, 
makes it, to a peculiar extent, the record of his spiritual and intellect- 
ual development. In explication of our theme, we will attempt to de- 
signate the stages. The first period is represented by such poems as 
"Isabel," the "Ilarianas," and "Recollections of the Arabian 
Knights." They are the works of his apprenticeship, — mere rhyth- 
mical studies, charming us by their music and richness of epithet, but 
expressing little real passion or moral purpose. The characters are 
delicately wrought abstractions, set in sympathetic pictures of land- 
scape, each possessing, it may be, a distinctive beauty and complete- 
ness, but devoid of that vitality which appeals to the popular heart. 

The second period produced " The Two Voices," " Love and Puty," 
and " The Palace of Art." He has now matured the instruments of 
his art, and attempts a loftier song. His soul enters within that king- 
dom of doubt, inquiry, and struggle, which lies before all who have 
consecrated themselves to the good and the beautifuL Each poem is 
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a fragment of deep experience, — a question, ofttimes throbbing with 
the wildest pas&ion, always full of the deepest significance, but as yet 
finding no answer. Here, also, his imagination moors among symbols. 
They have, however, a human interest, for they register a spiritual 
conflict. 

The third period is illustrated by " the Princess." From its wrest- 
lings his soul has gained, if not victory, at least strength and equi- 
poise. Leaving the dark problems, of which he has in vain attempted 
the solution, he goes forth among men, and finds exercise among the 
more practical questions of social life. He achieves a purer, broader, 
calmer culture. Eising above the symbolic and allegorical, he ascends 
to the purer realms of Art. Hia poem is peopled with breathing char- 
acters, and is instinct with the hopes, fears, and loves of humanity. 

The fourth period gave utterance to " In Memoriam." The nature 
of Tennyson was too essentially religious to find abiding sentiment in 
the sBsthetic. The death of his bosom friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, 
introduces a new epoch in his intellectual life. It shakes the very 
foundations of his soul. The old spiritual current is revived. He 
again enters upon a period of conflict. Now, however, he stands upon 
holier ground, wields stronger weapons, and is endowed with a fuller 
inspiration. The result is a triumphant faith. The poem which is the 
jrecord of this period, epitomizes, we conceive, the religious growth of 
Tennyson, and, in a great measure, relates the history of all, who, 
from an overwhelming sorrow, struggle through doubts, fears and 
questionings, to the regions of renunciation and repose. It shall be 
our aim to indicate the subjective life therein embodied. 

A few words in regard to the general characteristics of " In Memo- 
riam." It has been assailed as being morbid, obscure and fragment- 
ary. The accusation of morbidness represents the character of too 
many of its critics. They who make life a conventionality, and friend- 
ship an ineerchange of civilities, will find much of an unhealthy sen- 
timentalism. Those, however, whose souls have grappled with the 
sturdy problems of destiny, or have sat, Bachel-like, beside a great 
sorrow, will recognize in the poem, echos of their deepest and holiest 
experience. Its obscurity results largely, we think, from the carelessr 
ness of its readers. Much also may be due to the poet's studied del- 
icacy of expression, to the structure of the verse, and above all, to the 
nature of the theme, which rises above the beaten tracks of thought, 
and at times, treads the loftiest heights of human contemplation. Its 
fragmentary character is only in appearance. Although a collection 
of short lyrical oompoaitions, it has a dramatic unit^ «i\idLQQm^<^\.^\i^%k^ 
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Every canto is a step in a spiritual progress. Amid recollections of 
friendship, pictures of daily life, speculations of philosophy, the mourn- 
ful theme continually appears. Death sits in the background of every 
landscape. His presence casts a shadow over every figure. The 
poem is not a mere artistic mechanism, it is a living effluence, a soul ut- 
terance, every word of which is subdued to a perfect harmony, and 
consecrated to a single sublime purpose. 

The introduction is a solemn litany, disclosing the deepest prostra- 
tion of soul, and breathing the large faith and reverence evoked from 
the succeedu3g experience. 

In the first few poems, the mourner stands upon the insuperable 
threshold whence his friend had passed into darkness. The vail has . 
fallen, and he bows in dumb, tearless despair. His soul is stupified 
with its mighty anguish. The wheels of his life stand still. As in a 
dream, he walks the darkened fields, and waits at the cold, early dawn, 
before the familiar door. In vision his soul, like a dove, cleaves the 
air, and circles, moaning over the dead-freighted ship. Gradually, 
time melts the tears within his heart. He arouses irom this trance of 
grief, and catches the wild unrest of the winter storm. 

The bark which bears the relics of his friend at last arrives. It 
introduces a new phase to his sorrow. In the chancel of Glevedon 
church, the resting place of the beloved dead, the poet buries his un- 
chastened grief, and goes forth to painfully endure, and gather strength 
His anguish is transmuted to a sense of desolation. The world is no 
longer a cavern, walled and roofed with despair, but a cypress forest, * 
beneath whose melodious shade his soul walks, in communion with 
Hope and Memory. He recognizes that it was love that gave delight 
and glory to the years of his friendship, and he longs to prove the 
constancy of his affection, and its power to work out a higher and 
truer life. The Christmas bells, which he had almost hoped never 
again to hear, bring him a tearful joy, and lead him to yet holier med- 
itations. Picturing Mary at the feet of the Divine Life,— all thought 
o'ermastered by one deep, engrossing love, discoursing on immortality, 
the eternal necessities of love, and the incarnation of Truth, 

" He murmurs, as he comes along, 

Of comfort clasped in truth revealed, 

And loiters in the Master's field, 
Aud darkens sanctilius with song." 

The poems of this period, however, give but transient gleams of so- 
lace. The peot's pathway still lies athwart the shadow of Death. 
He now enters the regions of doubt and spiritual conflict. A vague, 
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spectral fear begins to haunt his soul. Has not his departed friend 
passed beyond his love and knowledge forever ? Answering, if death 
be sleep, then will the spirit awake with its old affections, he breaks 
out in a solemn invocation of the dead. Other questions now throng 
his meditations. Will those spiritual eyes overlook his baseness? 
Does not all evil tend to an ultimate good ? Does Nature then, so 
prodigal of life, teach gospels of love and immortality ? Shall not, 
rather, man, with his mighty loves, purposes and worships, fulfill her 
decrees of waste and dissolution ? Such are the problems that the 
Sorrow, which sits, Spinx-like, at the portals of his destiny, propounds 
for his solution. He finds no answer. His soul, whelmed with doubt, 
can only fall in the dust, and exclaim, 

"What am I? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry." 

Wearied with these dark speculations, he returns, to hold converse 
with the spirit of the dead. New questions haunt his desolation. 
How marred must be his character, how dwarfed its growth to the 
eyes of him who has entered those realms of purity and knowledge ] 
Will not then its old, earthly passion, trammel that glorified soul, as it 
ascends the grades of spiritual intelligence ? The mourner bows in 
the dust of self-abasement. He bids the dead renounce his weak, un- 
worthy affection. But no, a happy thought rekindles his faith in the 
immortality of love. As his friend lives in him, moving him to noble 
purpose and endeavor, shall he not also live in his friend, and be an 
influence forever in his celestial growth ? 

Such are the deep meditations which his bereavement calls forth. 
Truly, in a broader sense than that apprehended by Plato, Philosophy 
is a meditation of death. He who looks in the sepulchre, gazes into 
infinitude. Through tears, the poet catches glimpses of spiritual 
kingdoms. By patient suffering, he is slowly working out a clearer, 
holier life. Not clothing his heart with the mail of stoicism, but facing 
his sorrow, calmly, manfully, he is gathering from it strength and re- 
pose. Above all, and including all, he is learning that great lesson of 
renunciation, which is the first condition of spiritual excellence, which 
is indeed the end of all knowledge and the beginning of all wisdom. 

Again, in the progress of the poem, the poet wreathes the Christ- 
mas holly. Time has done much to conquer his grief. His great des- 
olation of heart has become 

"The quiet sense of something lost." 
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One poem of this period would indicate a partial release from that ab- 
sorbing sorrow which has hitherto shut him from the world of human- 
ity. Though cherishing the affection which has beautified his life, and 
will master death, he is no longer content with the mere memory of 
love. He yearns for the dear words of living sympathy. Even from 
the grave he hears a voice, 

*' Arise, and get thee forth, and seek 
A friendship for the years to come." 

Nevertheless, the old passion still holds its empire over his soul. 
While recalling his sweet converse with the departed, he finds every 
thought imploring his return. From personal, his mind wanders to 
spiritual intercourse. He longs for something more than fleshly form, 
or visual image. He prays that the crowned spirit would descend and 
enter within his spirit. As, alone at night, he reads his friend's letters, 
the yearnings of his heart are realized. In language deep and mys- 
terious, he relates how soul flashed on soul, and how, in intermingled, 
disembodied being, they were caught up from earth, and whirled 

"About empyrial heights of thought." 

It is a conception such as is only won from the discipline of a great 
sorrow, and a life of hallowed meditations. 

The time now arrives when the poet bids farewell to the home of 
his childhood. It introduces us to the ultimate phase of his trial. 
Removed from the fields and streams which have so long haunted him 
with the image of the dead, his grief is no longer a passion, but a 
memory. He grows stronger, manlier, more hopeful. The third 
Christmas eve of the poem falls solemnly, but rich in promised bless- 
ing. With the New Year bells, his soul breaks out in a hymn worthy 
to be the marching-song of humanity. His sorrow has now conducted 
him to the high, broad regions of faith and action. 

*• Not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, he fought with Death." 

He now catches the tumult of many- voiced life, and finds chief de- 
light in recalling the intellectual force, the exalted purpose, and the 
noble manhood of the departed. Now, too, he finds a solution for the 
problems of his earlier experience. He feels that the years of be- 
reavement are working out the fruition of an ample joy. Amid all the 
transformations of Nature, he rests, assured in the immutability of 
love. Defying the revelations of physical science, he asserts the 
growth, the nobUity, the sublime destiny of man. The unknown Qoi, 
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to whom, through doubt and anguish, he had stretched lame hands of 
supplication, he now discovers within his own heart. From his grief, 
and fears, and soul-wrestlings, he has won the priceless trophy of an 
invmcible trust. Now is he 

" As a child that cries, 
But crying, knows his father near." 

Love he now recognizes as Lord and Sovereign. Above the courses 
of the stars, the discordance of creeds, and the anarchy of states, he 
hears a voice whispering that all is well. Thus, the dark questions 
propounded by Sorrow are translated by Faith into affirmations of 



A change has also transpired in his contemplations of the dead. 
The grosser links of association are dissolved. He conceives his 
friend no longer as a human form, or even as a gloried image, but 
rather as an all-pervasive presence. The affection, which has been 
slowly transforming his character, has lost its personal limitations, 
and becomes the spirit of the Universe. His Sorrow has now wrought 
its perfect work ; it is transfigured to a victorious, all-comprehending 
love. 

The poem concludes with an invocation, which, in its renunciation 
and appropriative faith, seemn to gather in the rich results, and con- 
stitute the crowning utterance of his spiritual history. 

" Hving wiU that shalt endure 

When aU that seems shaU sujQfer shock, 

Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure. 

" That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust 

" With faith that comes of self-control, 

The truths that never can be proved, 

Until we close with aU we loved. 
And all we flow from, soul in Soul." 

We have thus attempted to sketch the interior life developed in 
*• In Memoriam." We have said nothing of its mere poetic qualities, — 
its subdued melody, its deep, imaginative insight, its exquisite studies 
of landscape, its lofty ideals of character. We have said enough, we 
trust, to prove that it possesses something, of which these are but the 
fit and harmonious vestments, something wMcli mo^ ^o^^ ^<^ ^%x^^\& 
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of art^ appealing to spiritual instincts, and demanding spiritual stand- 
ards. We would not, however, imply, that the poem has for its only, 
or even chief aim, the delineation of the inward experience, to which 
we have given our study. Its spontaneousness of thought, its artless- 
ness of structure, suggest rather the contrary. This circumstance, so far 
from invalidating, gives it, we think, a peculiar value as a revelation 
of subjective life. During the sixteen years occupied in its composi- 
tion, Tennyson, led by his sorrow, passed through the most signifi- 
cant and fruitful portion of his intellectual history. The poems s(ftit- 
tered through this period, — broken, impulsive voices of doubt, fear 
and aspiration, could not but reveal a conflict, and chronicle a growth. 
United in " In Memoriam,*' they constitute a true Pilgrim's Progress, 
the testament of a soul, who, purified by suflFering, rises to minister at 
a hidden altar, and interpret the oracles of a superior wisdom. 

In " In Memoriam," then, we recognize a spiritual history, — o^e of 
the highest import, inasmuch as it is that of perhaps the most richly 
endowed, and finest cultured intellect of the age. We can no better 
estimate its character, than by comparing it with the record of one 
who appears as the religious teacher of the century, and who, we have 
reason to believe, has had somewhat to do with the education of Ten- 
nyson. 

In " Sartor. Resortus," Carlyle has attempted to sketch the progress 
of his soul from sorrow and despair, through doubt, to what he de- 
nominates the "Everlasting Yea." What are the beliefs in which he 
finally rejoices? Notwithstanding his profound, inextinguishable 
yearnings toward an Almighty Father, we think his declaration of 
faith may be embodied in a single sentence. This fleeting existence, 
this changing universe, is a divine, inexplicable mystery. Exhorting 
the world to stifle its aspirations after more positive truth, he pro- 
claims this as the one immutable verity, and the end, therefore, of all 
spiritual excellence. Deserting the temple of Christianity, as dilapi- 
dated, and no longer fit for habitation, he consecrates to this creed of 
Negation a vast Pantheon, in which .work becomes worship, sincerity, 
salvation, and the distorted heroes of history, the highest manifesta- 
tions of divinity. What then is the religion of " In Memoriam?" In 
contradistinction to the above, it may be styled the Gospel of Affirm- 
ation. The result of its conflicts is a living, evangelical faith. Our 
last quotation may be said to embody a theology. It contains the full 
and earnest enunciation of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
Throughout the poem, moreover, we discover an apprehension of our 
ra^gioji, not only as an outward belief, but as an inward presence. It 
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bases the claims of spiritual truth, not upon arguments, but upon ex- 
perience. It is by recognizing the God within, that it discovers the 
God without. 

" If e'er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, * Believe no more,' 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That trembled in the Godless deep : 

*• A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, *I have felt.' " 

But in a still higher and more significant sense, " In Memoriam" il- 
lustrates the spirit of Christianity. It unfolds the discipline of suflfer- 
ing. It interprets the mission of sorrow. As such, it penetrates and 
shares the sublime mystery of that religion, which, through struggle 
and renunciation, conducts its disciples to the Calvary of divine suf- 
fering, the sanctuary of infinite sorrow. * 

" In Memoriam," then, is something more than a religious, it is a 
Christian poem. Let us, in conclusion, consider in what respect it 
represents the Christianity of the age. The present phase of religious 
thought exhibits two characteristics, seemingly antagonistic. The 
first, an intense subjectivity, the result of matured civilization ; the 
second, a restless spirit of inquiry, induced by the developments of 
modem science. In " In Memoriam" we find these two elements in 
their fullest extent, but regulated, harmonized, consecrated. From 
the former, which, in many fine sensibilities, becomes a gloating over 
emotion, lawless, conceited, self-consuming, it evolves self-knowledge 
and manhood. From the latter, which tends to undermine the very 
foundations of the spiritual world, and has led some of our most ear- 
nest thinkers to the appalling results of the Positive Philosophy, it 
evokes faith and worship. Its teaching is not that motto, fabled to 
have descended from heaven, "Know Thyself;" nor yet that other 
precept, so loudly vaunted by certain modem philanthropists and prac- 
tical philosophers, "iBInow thy Work." It is, rather, know Him who 
is the Ideal of thyself and thy work. This is the Gospel, and by vir- 
tue of this, ** In Memoriam" assumes its position as the Christian po- 
em of the nineteenth century. 
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Thebe is an hour when evening shado^ lengthen 
Their gaunt, dark forms out toward their eastern bed ; 

When golden-armored clouds their legions strengthen, 
And gather in the west with noiseless tread. 

When serried elms, in long, deep ranks arraying 
Their giant bands, keep watch about the town. 

And, by the whisper of their branches swaying, 
The word "all's well I" are softly sending down. 

When richest incense floats up from the flowers, 
Kissing their good night to a darkening world; 

When timid thrushes from their happy bowers 
Chant vesper-service with their wings half-furled. 

This is the hour when the star-bells waking 

Peal out the robin's curfew in sweet tone, 
That none can hear but those who, from them taking 

An inspiration, make their tongue their own. 

When Nature, loth, is sifting through her fingers 
The last few sheaves of light the reaper Sun, 

Who on the horizon now no longer lingers. 
Threw down behind him when his work was done. 

Now, hand in hand, the day, with evening roaming. 
Walks with her sweetly through her broad domain, 

Now, spreading wing, flies home amid the gloaming 
And leaves night only mistress of the plain. 

Now Nature seems, upon her knees low bending, 
To struggle up toward Grod in earnest prayer 

And of the glories of the world unending 
Catch a reflection by communion there. 

n. 

Such, but more by far, the beauties of the mellow twilight hour, 
When we gaze out to the westward, and the silent, solemn power 
Of the evening steals upon us, and the slowly sinking sun 
Leaves behind the gladsome fee^g that thd ^lsaV^ ^A&V\&^0DLt^. 
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Then, with purest, simplest pleasure, we lay by our carking cares; 

We throw off our selfish brooding over little mean affairs ; 

We rise up above our troubles to a purer atmosphere, 

To far higher springs of action, — ^to a vision &r more clear 

Of our duties to our fellows, of our earthly mission here. 

The calm pure light of evening laves us with its waves of gold, 
And we seem to catch a glimmer of the glories yet uniold. 
Hid behind the blue above us, and we cannot help but sigh 
^ To draw nearer to the secrets hid as yet firom every eye. 

In these silent, thoughtful seasons, — ^in these pauses of the fight, 
We must look our armor over, that it be both strong and bright; 
Or, in the evening contest, or the onset of the day, 
We shall too late discover that our strength ebbs fa&t away. 

I 'Tis the seed-time for our future lives, — the harvest of the past, 
When we reap the countless produce of the seeds profusely cast, 
While we nourish all the nobler plants with tenderest care and art, 
And set new fiowers to blossom in the garden of the heart 
I 

In the twilight hour the history of each succeeding day 

Passes by in calm rehearsal, when all passion is away. 

And we learn with quickened senses, in this single hour of thought^ 

All experience's lessons that are oft so dearly bought. 

Then, like that wondrous fabled bird that, as the ancients say. 
From the ashes of its former self rose up to meet the day. 
So we may from the ashes of past failures rise once more 
And with stronger heart and purpose win the field we lost before. 

m. 

Best, Best, 
Elindest and best 

Bequest of dying dayl 
There is none so poor. 
But to his door 

This legacy finds its way. 

Peace, Peace, 
All troubles cease. 

Despondency sinks and dies, 
And we drown all woe 
In the tides that fiow 
And glow in the western skies. 
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Calm, Calm, 
With loving arm, 

And kind, sweet face, draws nigh ; 
While each fierce surge, 
That our passions urge, 

CJowers down beneath her eye. 

Still, Still 

Is the restless will, 

And with trusting, earnest prayer, 
We look up through 
Yon dome of blue 

To Him whose rest is there. 

IV. 

There is yet one lesson that we may find 

Traced out round us every where ; 
'Tis to lean on Gk)d with a trusting mind 

And have faith in His constant care. 

The robin and thrush their voices unite 

And vie in the thanks they pay. 
Then calmly down on their nests alight. 

And sleep till the break of day. 

The flowers exult in the evening light 

And quaff their rich cups of dew ; — 
Then close their eyes in firm faith that night 

Shall yet yield the fields of blue. 

The stars re-light their glimmering lamps 

And step forth one by one. 
While a voice seems to speak from their azure camps 

Of full faith in the morrow's sun. 

So, to him who loves kind Nature well 

And loves this her most genial time. 
All things the same sweet story tell. 

All join in the same sweet chime. 

Their song is of faith and hope and love. 

And he that doth give it heed 
Hath the keys to the gates of the world above 

And a perfect title-deed. 



Think of it, brothers, when brought to bay 

By some fierce Uon in life's pathway, 

And seek ye for the helping power 

By the hallowing light of the twilight hour. W. 
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The introduction of De Tocqueville's work upon American Institu- 
tions, contains the following words : — '« The advent of Democracy as 
a growing power in the world's aflfairs, universal and irresistible, is at 
hand. Society changes its power, humanity its conditions, and new 
destinies are impending." 

Accepting as true, the thought thus presented, Individualism — the 
basis of Democracy — becomes a preeminently important subject for 
consideration. 

The leading forces of the world, are Events, Christianity, In^llect 
and Prosperity, constituting the mould into which society is cast, while 
popular equality is the prevailing impression which society appears to 
receive. 

Constitutional limits imposed upon Monarchies, are but a compul- 
sory recognition of popular rights. Revolutions, the struggles of a 
gigantic principle, which will no longer be bound, the decay of Aris- 
tocracy and Despotism, the indications of something greater and better 
yet to come. 

These but evince the ultimate tendency of mind to rise from its 
subjection, or individual death, into the highest life conferred upon a 
" living soul." 

Christianity declares, that in the capacity of citizen, man shall stand 
before men, as he stands before his God — an Individual, free to wor- 
ship God, and if so, necessarily free to do right among men. 

Intellectual power, itself possessed of so much individuality, so close- 
ly circumscribed in all its movements by the laws of truth, so strongly 
inclined to the maintenance of principle, could do nought else than pro- 
claim the doctrine of equal rights, while commercial prosperity, 
which is necessarily attended with intellectual development, the de- 
struction of monopolies, wealth, breaking the bonds proscribed by av- 
arice, and flowing into every purse, have resulted in an exaltation of 
the people, and the consequent downfall of Aristocracies. 

But this individualism is at once characteristic of the highest civili-. 
zation, and most degraded barbarism. 

In the entire absence of government, man is thrown back upon him- 
self. He is forcedly self-reliant, and void of NVia&om \a d^i^cX ^:^^<£nr 
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enoe and discriminating power to advise a policy the most judicious, 
self-knowledge to afford a realization of his necessities, his right divine 
attains little more than the freedom of physical, sensuous existence : 
in a word, it is freedom — manhood — robbed of its divinity. But let a 
higher intelligence be infused, an appreciation of rights as gifts accom- 
panied by responsibilities — as a power conferred not upon the mass, 
but upon the individual, and man will follow the divine element of his 
nature, attaining an independence bearing some resemblance to that of 
his Creator. 

Individuality implies intelligence; Ignorance is the chief support of 
demagogism. 

Equality may proceed from two causes : the granting of equal rights 
to all, or rights to none. The former establishes republicanism, the 
latter despotism. 

The sovereignty of the people, as individuals and an organized so- 
ciety — is the topic of our discussion! 

Universal suffrage, as the only method by which a people may 
rule, is the characteristic feature of Bepublicanism. Its justice is 
founded in the fact, that all men are endowed with moral and intellec- 
tual power, which has a great claim to public recognition, when capa- 
ble of correct decision in matters of general interest. 

Bight is not exterior to man, but within him — ^higher than circum- 
stances or himself. Bight is divine. 

Therefore a national demand for participation in its own administra- 
tion, is but evidence of at least a limited appreciation of the personal 
duties of man and his right to perform. 

It is the recognition of this great truth, which constitutes a state. 
For in the language of Sir Wm. Jones : — 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick waU, or moated gate- 
Not cities proud, with spires or turrets crowned, 

Not bays and broad armed forts — 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride- 
No I Men I High-minded men — 
Men who their duties know, but know their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain. 
These constitute a State I 

The insecurity of a reliance upon popular will in matters involving 
the very existence of the nation, is the strong objection of the old 
worli to republicanisnL 
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The only guarantee of correct govemmeiit, whether administered 
by the one or the many, is intelligence. If then an advanced civiliza- 
tion implied in intelligence, be the only safeguard, and republicanism 
its natural offspring — the inevitable progress of the human race is a 
sufficient assurance of stability. 

For every religious belief a political truth exists in close affinity. 
Indeed, it will be found that a major part of the forms which such 
truth has assumed, have been determined by the religious tendencies 
of the day. Territorial conquest— an object of the most intense de- 
sire to the Mohammedan — ^was sanctioned by the words of the Koran, 
to him divine, so that political policy and religion were united as he 
bore the book before him upon the point of his lance. 

And further, a strong affinity is seen between despotism and the re- 
ligious doctrines of Mahomet. 

The crude, Asiatic belief, readily coincides with the principles of 
absolute power. * 

Until the last century, Gatholocism was wedded with monarchies, 
while the religious independence of Hollanders and Dissenters from 
the English Church, determined the forms which individual freedom 
assumed in America. 

To disregard this intimate connection of religion and liberty in the 
formation of the republic, is to totally misunderstand our political 
character. 

No religious faith of continuance in America, has ever been opposed 
to democracy and republican institutions. 

Individuals iijj^bibe sentiments of equality, of personal responsibility 
and right, in the worship of " one common Father at a common throne," 
and an application of these principles is readily made to social govern- 
ment. 

Thus the peculiar features of Individualism, are nurtured by relig- 
ious faith — and their cooperation may be regarded a chief source of 
the strength of free institutions. 

A consideration of the effects of such recognition of the individual 
in state government, will be in logical connection. 1. These are first— 
a respect for Law, 

It has been said— The European has no affection for the enact- 
ments by which he is governed. No regard for their executive. On 
the contrary, he deems the executive of the law his personal enemy. 
To slip from the legal clutch is his chief and only desire. 

The American, on the other hand, sees not the officer but the law, 
which lies in his hand, and views him rather la Wi^ ^^\i ^l ^ ^ffscH%s&» 
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at his bidding fulfilling the duties with which he is entrusted, main- 
taining the supremacy of that law, enacted by his own authority, and 
for which he cherishes a paternal interest. 

Xhe crimpal has invaded the sacred precincts of his private rights, 
and is worthy of punishment, not alone for an infringement of the com- 
mon law, but for hurling an insult into the face of every citizen. 

Each member of the Republic has surrendered a portion of his in- 
dividual right for the common good, and must feel a deep interest in 
maintaining the authority thus established. 

Yet from this surrender, freedom is not diminished, for with the in- 
dividual, perfect liberty is perfect control. 

The inevitable tendency of such universal respect for law, must be 
a diminution of crime — a result which statistics of comparison prove 
it to have achieved to a degree exceeding that of every other nation- 
ality. 

2. The second effect of individualftm, is the establishment of Moral 
Power, 

Universal equality exalts popular opinion to a throne, and recog- 
nizes its right to a sway more absolute than the decree of a King. A 
silent influence pervading every mind and every community, before 
which a soul that yields not so much as a hair's breadth amidst fiery 
hail, is mute, and falls downward with its face to the ground. 

Notwithstanding the tendency of democratic opinion to excess, the 
religious spirit which enters into the composition of Republicanism, 
exerts a mollifying influence, rendering popular opinion favorable to 
morality and christian character. And thus a most enduring support 
is afforded Christianity in the prevailing sentiment of society. 

Moral degradation and purity alike welcome its presence, and sanc- 
tion its authority. 

The individual mind at once perceives the strong analogy existing 
between its own rights and its God's, and that to claim the one, is to 
recognize the just supremacy of the other. 

And thus hand in hand, Religion and the Spirit of Individual liberty 
are walking up and down the Earth. 

An effect coexistent with the last is, that as personal freedom will 
not sanction the despotism of any religious creed — the individual for- 
ced by nature to the worship of some God, becomes almost wholly 
self-dependent in his religious reflection, choice and support. 

And thus it is but just, a nearer approach to divine truth should be 
effected by the public mind, by reason of its freedom from the religious 
dominion of the State : unbiased, it is universally open to the convie- 
tions of truth. 
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3. Another reflex influence of this individualism, is its inherent op- 
position to Servility, while it confers upon each member of society 
more just estimates of social rank. 

The latter result is but a concomitant of the first. 

It is not until the trammel of circumstances has forbidden individ- 
ual success, until misfortune has buried the individual, or the right of 
possession in an individual soul has become a fact almost obliterated 
from the mind, that independence of character consents to degradation, 
and bows in humiliating servility. 

The personal respect accompanying the declaration and exercise of 
rights so peculiar to each member of society, must very strongly de- 
nounce any such surrender of all that is good in men. But further, it 
is an absolute impossibility that a soul should in the same act fully 
assert its own rights, and make of these complete surrender. 

No recognition of superiority^-o.n the ground that blood of a better 
quality is coursing in the veins — will be made by that soul, apprecia- 
ting the fact, that God poured into its arteries a current of His own 
life. 

Where native equality, or nearly such, becomes the popular esti- 
mate, all things imparting individual excellence will receive their due 
regard, and social position no longer be untrue, but based upon the 
just discriminations of educated minds. 

4. A tendency, prevalent in society, to a more general activity, is 
an additional good effect flowing from this individual feature of citizen- 
ship. 

Where powers*of government are thrown upon the hands of society, 
either a personal exertion in their judicious exercise must be made by 
all citizens, or the loss of individuality is inevitable. Power can never 
be hoarded as a miser's coin. Its constant use is its only preservative, 
and its innumerable accretions only gained by ceaseless activity. Hu- 
man nature after once tasting of the good things of Eepublicanism — 
the individual exercise of individual right, can hardly be pursuaded to 
forego their continuance. The result follows. 

Determined upon their preservation, the increased popular activity 
requisite is secured. 

But this result is by no means confined to the labors of government. 
It pervades ail industry. Individualism is a power pulsating through 
every vein of business life : the very nerve and fire of private enter- 
prise — while upon each new wonder afforded by " those who fipd out a 
knowledge of wi'ty inventions," it leaves its unmistakable stami^. 

5. Finally, a great advantage resulting from lIkdVN\^l\v^^^&\£L/\% *^^ 
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Educative Power, It is said, a new world demands a new system of 
political truth, and the same remark may be applied to every depart- 
ment of thought. 

New organizations of society, new conditions of the individual, de- 
mand the skillful appliance of appropriate truth. 

An unremitted observation of all the minutiae of political move- 
ments ; the determination of private opinion, religious, scientific, or 
practical, and in a word, the entire responsibilities both of government 
and social life, devolving upon the individual in the Republic, cannot 
but instill wisdom and confer upon humanity the character of ** Goa's 
noblemen." 

The deductions which I have made respecting Individualism, may 
be censured, as failing to give sufficient prominence to the interests of 
the State, giving too much importance to its reflex influence upon the 
citizen. The justness of viewing the subject as we have done, will be 
evident upon consideration of this truth. 

The highest benefits to the state result, not so much firom what the 
citizen doest as tohat he is. a. b. c. 
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The long, wild, fitful, palpitating night 
Has breathed itself away, and the broad light 
From Heaven's throne breaks softly on us now, 
To tell our weary, war-worn spirits how 
God sits sublimely calm, and pure, and high, 
Buling the strife where struggling nations lie. 
The mom is fair; and how unlike this sea 
Of seething hearts, chained by the agony 
Of waiting conflict, where embattled power 
Sits to baptize with blood the coming hour I 
This dark, damp, deathly stillness, and a sense 
Of coming battle, painful through suspense; 
This starless watching for a nightly foe ; 
These orders whispered, husky, stem and low, 
Are now relieved of their oppressive sway, 
And warmer hopes awake to greet the day. 
The scenes of yester eve, the wood, the field, 
With all tiheir ghastly gloriea stand revealed. 
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Lingering in lazy length the listless smoke 
Hangs on our bleeding lines, where darkly broke 
The battle waves at even-tide, and where 
A thousand heroes died without a prayer. 
Along the forest's verge, with eyes of fire, 
Stand grim battalions scorning to retire. 
Though thinned and bleeding from that mortal strife, 
Where Death so strangely blends with human life, 
And alternates for victims, down the line, — 
This being taken, that one left behind. 
On front or flank no longer now we hear 
The hoarse command, or ax of pioneer. 
The way is cleared where we anon must go. 
And skirmishers deployed, confront the foe. 
The black-mouth'd cannon stand upon the hill. 
Their thunders hushed, their echoes sadly still; 
As if they'd made one hour's truce to weep 
O'er that dark mass of carnage far and deep. 
From such a scene, how turned the infant day. 
With all Its charms, in shuddering fear away I 
God sends His sunbeams, but their glory falls 
On mangled forms unsheeted and unpalled; 
And rest on bosoms which last night beat high 
With manly hope, alas 1 too soon to die. 
God sends His breezes, but they fondle there, 
Instead of flowers, crisped beards and clotted hair; 
And kindly fan blenched cheeks and blackened brows 
, Which ask no aid, — feel no caresses now. 

God sent His dewdrops, but their glittering charms 

Adorn the rusty mail and gory arms 

Of Fratricides^ whose frenzied spirits met 

To quench with blood the fires their guilt had set. J. B. 



Amyas Leigh is a story of true manliness ; a story '' of English vir- 
tues, at once manful and godly, practical and enthusiastic, prudent and 
self-sacrificing.'' 

In speaking of the design of the book, the author himself, after men- 
tioning such names as Drake and Hawkins, Qilb^it «xi<3i ^&xiV^^^ 
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says : — " It is in memory of these men, their voyages and their battles, 
their faith and. their valor, their hcrroic lives and no less heroic deaths, 
that I write this book ; and if now and then I shall seem to warm into 
a style somewhat too stilted and pompous, let me be excused for my 
subject's sake, fit rather to have been sung than said, and to have pro- 
claimed to all true English hearts, not as a novel, but as an epic, 
(which some may yet gird himself to write,) the same great message 
which the songs of Troy, and the Persian wars, and the trophies of 
Marathon and Salamis, spoke to the hearts of all true Greeks of old." 
A noble subject truly, and worthy the pen of a great author. And 
nobly, too, has Charles Kingsley effected his design. With the man- 
ner of a man conscious that the grandeur of his subject is sufficient 
ornament for it, he tells his story in plain language and without affec- 
tation. 

To a certain extent there is no such thing as an unprejudiced mind. 
One cannot stand on a spot consecrated by great deeds, without feel- 
ing his admiration kindled, even though that spot be barren and de- 
void of outward beauty ; nor yet can one truly admire a landscape 
however beautiful, if over it rests the dark pall of a monster crime ; 
the place and the deed are inseparably connected. Memory will, in 
spite of self, assert its influence. In accordance with this truth we 
are prejudiced in favor of Amyas Leigh, since it belongs to one of the 
grandest epochs in English history ; to the reign of the Maiden Queen, 
when literature was encouraged, science zealously cultivated, and 
great deeds common ; when around the throne of a beautiful and ac- 
coruplished sovereign was gathered a band of men to whose learning, 
courtliness and valor, the world has never produced superiors. We 
can sympathize with the men of that period too, because we do owe to 
them the ultimate triumph of Protestantism ; and because we see in 
them that spirit of Loyalty to country and religion which is truly 
noble. In the glowing descriptions of Homer and Virgil, we can over- 
leap the lapse of years, <' mourn with those that mourn, and rejoice 
with those that do rejoice." Still more then are we interested when 
the deeds are the deeds of Englishmen, " bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh." 

The characters of the book are not faulty in that they are over- 
drawn. True to nature the noble are not noble beyond what belongs 
to humanity ,~ while the vices of the ignoble are darkened by no fancied 
exaggeration. 

In Amyas Leigh and his brother Frank, we have a portraiture of 
Nature's noblemen. Their essential character is the same, changed 
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only in its outward bent by the difference in their education. We too 
little appreciate, perhaps, the influences of circumstances on character. 
The world over, there are to be found men whom the roughening influ- 
ence of evil companionship, want of liberal education, and rude associ- 
ations have failed to destroy. Out through their rough manners, like 
a diamond amid earth, their true nature will shine bright and untar- 
nished. These are the men, polished by education to be sure, yet in 
reality the same, who lead armies, manage the affairs of state, and in 
fine, make nation's histories. On the one hand, we And Amyas Leigh 
wanting in the refinement which results from the education of the 
schools, yet possessing that true grandeur of character which arises 
from a pure nature and familiarity with great deeds and great men. 
In his boyhood he was continually an auditor to the experience of such 
men as Oxenham and Grenville and a host more of " England's for- 
gotten worthies," who in their bold expeditions to the Spanish Main, 
crippled the illgotten resources of the Spaniard, and laid the founda- 
tion for his final repulse from English soil. The school of heroism 
graduates heroes, and so Amyas Leigh became a hero. Frank Leigh 
was a scholar and a courtier, the friend of the gifted and accomplished 
Raleigh, and one who amid foreign travels and foreign acquirements, 
kept burning the fire of true English virtue. He was, in fact, an Am- 
yas, polished to brightness in the rough school of experience. The 
two represent manliness, developed in different ways. Their peculiar 
virtue was Loyalty ; loyalty to God, and loyalty to Country. No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the love of that great, rough, manly 
Amyas for his gentle christian mother. Whatever may have been his 
acts outside of the home sphere, there at least there was nothing but 
love and obedience. Where in boyhood his impulsive nature, inflam- 
ed by tales of strange lands, and boundless wealth beyond the seas, 
would have led him from home to try the realities of an adventurer's 
life, he still hesitated till his mother's consent might be granted; and 
when it was withheld, like a noble lad, he settled down to school again, 
trusting that if God had something in life for him to do, his time 
would come. 

There is no sight more grand than that of a man, conscious of his 
power, nobly determining to do his duty. Amyas' first voyage was 
made, perhaps, more from youthful curiosity than from any higher 
motive, but in that voyage his character was developed, and he re- 
turned home the skillful sailor, and what is better, the man of fixed, 
good principle. Taking as his model his master Drake, one of Eng- 
land's greatest seamen, he consistently imitated \i\m^i!tiTQ\i^^^^ 
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What can be more afTeetiDg than the story of Amyas' first love 1 
Nothing, unless the discovery on his brother'^ part that they were 
rivals, and his sublime determination to crush his own passion, for the 
sake of Amyas' happiness. In this connection we meet a brace of 
noble characters, Amyas and his brother ; the frank, jovial Will Gary, 
and the eccentric John Brimblecombe, to whose timid manners and 
ungainly person is added as noble a heart as ever existed. These, 
with several others, all rivals in the love of Rose Salterne, are brought 
together by the connivance of Amyas and his brother, who could never 
rest while enmity was left to exist between neighbors. Under the in- 
fluence of the wine, and Frank's free manner, their old enmity is buried, 
and its death-knell sounded in an alliance under the name of the 
Brotherhood of the Rose, in which they pledge themselves to discard 
all jealousies, and, that the name of their order might be known with 
honor the world over, to go abroad, and " imitate the courage and 
courtesy of Walter Maury and Gonzalo Femandes, Payard, and Gas- 
ten De Foix." This is the keynote to the whole story. For that 
same Hose of Torringa, Amyas spent the best energies and the best 
days of his life, while for her, Frank spent life itself. Space forbids 
our following Amyas' career. A soldier of his Queen in Ireland ; the 
seeker of his former love in Brazil ; a wanderer through unknown 
lands, amid trials and dangers hitherto unheard of, and finally, a par- 
ticipant in that grand English victory which overthrew the Spanish 
Armada, he is still the same loving brother, gallant soldier, and true 
hearted man. One cannot but admire the conduct of Frank, who, nur- 
tured in all the luxury of wealth, courted and admired by the Queen, 
herself, feeble in body, and unfit for a sailor's life, denies all, to join in 
the search for the runaway or captive Rose. And when, after seeing 
her for whom he had dared so much, he perishes with her in the grasp 
of the inquisition, we drop a tear to his memory, as a noble. Godly 
soul, who followed where his conscience led, though the way was un- 
inviting. Fitting death was it for the Ohristian scholar and gentle- 
man to perish in the path of known duty. — "Fiat justitia; pereat 
mundus. Duty commands us to look neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but straight onward." Hence, every signal act of duty is 
altogether an act of Faith. It is performed in the assurance that 
God will take care of the consequences. And, certainly, for that man 
who renounces so much as did Frank Leigh to perform his duty, there 
is destined a rich reward. 

The other characters of the book are marked by the same consist- 
Bjioy which characterizes our two heroes. In Salvation Yeo is de- 
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picted the strange overpowering energy of a man influenced by strong 
religious feelings, tinged, to a degree, by the prevailing superstition of 
the times. The simple sailor, untaught, save in the experience of per- 
secutions and of dangers, he yet rises in the sublimity of his purpose, 
and his love for his master, to the grade of true heroism. Eustace 
Leigh is an accomplished villain. Ambitious, yet imprudent, he al- 
lows his passions to trample upon his humanity, and excites our pity 
for his degradation. A bold, ucscrupulous fanatic, the author would 
have pleased us better, by painting his end in a way worthy of his 
life. There are some men, however, whose wickedness ensures for 
them continued prosperity in this world. Of such men he is one. It 
is not for us to seek to penetrate the life which is beyond. Of Sir 
Walter Raleigh it is not our province to speak. History has, long 
since, passed its verdict upon his character. We know him now, as 
an erring man, it may be, yet one whose courtliness and varied accom- 
plishments demands our highest admiration. 

The female characters of the book are few, but well drawn. Sym- 
pathy cannot be wanting for the fair Rose, in her love for the chival- 
rous Spaniard, nor admiration for the strength of that love for him, 
which could tear her from home and friends, to meet the dangers of a 
foreign country, and still worse, a foreign religion, whose power was 
daily manifested in the horrors of the Inquisition. A love, too, which 
turned from all the avenues of escape, to her former home, only to 
meet a heroic death. Of Ayacanora we will say nothing, but that her 
life proves the fact, that a woman's love is the same, the universe 
throughout, with barbarian and Christian, that which 

** "Will creep in service, where it cannot go." 

The finest character in the whole book is Mrs. Leigh. The mother of 
heroes, hers was the sublimest heroism of all. 

'* Pure as the prajer^hich childhood wafts above 
Was she ." 

Truly, God's noblest gift to man, was woman ; and love's grandest 
form is in a Mother's ! Her whole character may be learned from 
what the author says, when, with an implicit belief that God's ways 
are best, she sent her two sons, the prop and support of her old age, 
across the ocean, to do a deed of mercy. " Mrs. Leigh went out to the 
rocky knoll outside the churchyard wall, and watched the ship glide 
out between the yellow daises, and lessen slowly, hour by hour, into 
the boundless West, till her hull sank below tti^ A\m\i'atVLW!i^ ^\A.\kKt 
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white safls faded away in the gray Atlantic mist, perhaps forever. 
And Mrs. Leigh gathered her cloak about her, and bowed her head 
and worshipped, and then went home to loneliness and prayer." What 
more truthful picture than this, of a Christian woman. Long years 
have passed ; years of anxious suspense and earnest prayer. At last 
Amyas comes home, but without Frank. In that sore afiSiction, the 
mother's heart ignores its sorrow, and forgets her son's death, in the 
thought of its final reward. 

Turning now from the characters, let us glance briefly at the beau- 
ties of the work. 

We notice, especially, the appropriateness of every scene and cir- 
cumstance. In a novel not only consistency and naturalness is ex- 
pected, but also some influence which shall keep up our interest 
throughout. In most novels, this influence is the plot, which insures 
our interest by exciting our curiosity. But in Amyas Leigh there is 
no real plot. It is written more in the style of a history ; a simple 
narration of great deeds. There is in it, however, such a fitness of 
scene and expression, as cannot but evince our admiration. 

We commence to read the life labors of a hero. Can anything be 
more appropraite, then, than to introduce that hero as the pupil of such 
a man as Drake : and that hero's first adventure, as a voyage around 
the world* And remember, Beader, that a voyage around the world 
then was a more wonderful task than now. There is something very 
appropriate, too, in sending Amayas on that voyage, in which perishes 
the bravely adventurous Gilbert; a voyage from which he returns, as 
Kingsley expresses it, " not the rollicking, handy sailor' lad, but the 
self-confident and stately warrior, showing in every look and gesture. 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight^ strength and skill. 

worthy of one whose education had been begun by such men as Drake 
and Granville, and finished by such as Ralegh and Gilbert." We have 
spoken before of the fitness of Frank Leigh's death. As he himself 
said : " Is not the West the land of peace, and the land of dreams 1 
Do not our hearts tell us so each time we look upon the setting sun, 
and long to float away with him upon the golden cushioned clouds ?" 
Fit resting place, then, was it for him whose life had been one long 
act of poetic feeling forced to manly prmciple. And more than merely 
fitting, rather glorious was it for him, the trusting Christian, to wear 
the Martyr's crown. We shall mention but one or two instances more, 
though the book is full of them. The death of Salvation Yeo, and 
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Aiiiyas' final affliction and succeeding happiness. Salvation, the old 
man whose lips seldom opened, hut for the expression of some Christ- 
ian sentiment, and who affirmed, that to a man prepared for heaven, 
death by a lightning's flash was as pleasing as in any other way, is 
struck down with his hands on the helm, and his noble soul transferred 
to do duty in Heaven. And Amyas, the purity of his nature changed 
to a black melancholy, and his duty to God forgotten in a scheme to 
avenge his brother's death, falls beside him, a blinded man ; while he 
who has said, '• Vengeance is mine," punishes the presumptuous Span- 
iard. Then comes, of all the most affecting, that closing scene. Axa- 
canora, the Indian gurl, indebted to Amyas for her transfer from bar- 
barism to civilization and the light of Christianity, pays the debt by 
a love whose intensity is bounded only by life itself. And the " blind 
giant" Amyas, reminded that man's strength is but weakness, when 
compared with the Divine, spends his remaining days under the influ- 
ence of that which is stronger than himself, the love of a devoted wife 
and mother. 

As long as literature shall possess a power as comprehensive as it 
does now, no book like Amyas Leigh, teaching true manliness and 
practical religion, can fail of a good influence. 

Certainly, if Charles Kingsley is not a true man, he sins against 
great light - d. 



Slowly keeping time 

With long and measured rhyme, 

Solemnly came the chime 

From the tower's chamber: 
As a deep rising breeze, 
Borne from the northern seas, 
Moans through the forest trees, 

In sad November. 

Uplifting high in air, 

Its turrets brown and bare, 

Stood the old belfry there, 

With many a story: 
Around it dark pines grew, 
And many a solemn yew, 
With lengthened shadows, threw 

Its branches hoary. 
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Where grew the dark old wood, 
With its deep solitude, 
A city once there stood, 

With many people . 
All, all at length are fled, 
And many a weary head 
Was in the church-yard bed. 

Beneath the steeple. 

While on the silent strand 
Did the old church tower stand, 
With Heaven-ward pointing hand 

And ivyed portals : 
While with a voice of woe, 
Swinging to and fro. 
Did the great church bell go, 

Rung not by mortals. 

With the deep, solemn strain, 
Ofb passed a special train 
Through the deserted fane, 

So desolated: 
And with that phantom-throng 
A moaning, dirge-like song 
Its corridors along 

Reverberated. 

Through the now desolate street, 
The young and merry feet 
Are no longer heard to beat 

To a wild ditty: 
While ruins here and there, 
The monuments of care, 
Serve but to tell us where 

Was once a city. 

And ever keeping time 

With long and measured rhyme, , 

Solemnly comes a chime, 

Like the wind's surges : 
For where young hopes have died, 
In all their joy and pride. 
Strange phantom-spectres glide 

With funeral dirges. B. 
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[The following communication has come into the hands of the ** Board " with no 
idea of publication on the part of the writer. The fact that he is a Yale Graduate 
of some note, and only recently among us, will give it more than ordinary interest, 
and we therefore gladly give it a place in our columns,] 

In Bivouac, Chattanooga, September 26th, 1863. 

My Dear : I suppose you have had a despatch from Cleve- 
land that I came safely out of the fight; and I am sure it is high time 
for you to get a fuller account direct from me ; and yet, I am in no 
mood for writing, as I sit here with my back against a stump, without 
ink, desk or pens, my seat being the dirty vermin-covered ground 
where rebel hordes have camped, and my rest being a book on my 
crossed legs ; but I must write and tell briefly my part in the horrible 
contest, so as to put you and the rest at ease, and satisfy your anxiety. 

But first, let me say we are not whipped, demoralized or captured. 
Our own army, without a reinforcement, was repulsed by double their 
numbers, many of our generals showing cowardice, many more ineffi- 
ciency, but neither this, nor the hundreds of dead, nor the thousands 
of prisoners and wounded, nor the loss of cannon, nor the capture of 
ammunition by the rebels have made us feel whipped. Less than thirty 
thousand fighting men lay in these fields to-day — all that is left of the 
proud army of the Cumberland — not whipped but checked — checked 
for an hour until nature can be refreshed, and we can open anew on a 
foe that dare not meet us man for man. 

Everybody's sufferings have been great, as on all battle-fields, and 

I have suffered with the rest. I left P just two weeks ago, very 

unwell, hardly fit to command my company, and I have passed 
through it all more by pride and grit, than by blood or flush of health 
or spirits. But I think I did well, so I can afford to bear the little ills 
of this day of rest, when the bent bow breaks. Rheumatism now 
avenges the body for the long shiverings in these wonderfully bitter 
cold nights, and bile takes revenge on pork and strong coffee, while 
the lungs come in for their share of the reckoning. Yet I endure it 
as well as the most, and have not yet lost a moment's duty. The offi- 
cers joke me on my thinness, and decide a flesh wound impossible. 

The fight was Saturday and Sunday, and our Brigade was in four 
engagements. I think the rebels attacked us sooner than was expect- 
ed ; for I am sure in our part of the line we were nol ft.\, ^ Y^^^^^\^^ 
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for them. Our line, at the beginning, was nearly six miles long, the 
right and left a little diffused, so disposed as to cover the road to 
Chattanooga, whence we drew all our supplies, and where was our 
line of retreat ; the country being uneven, covered with forests and 
brush, with here and there a cleared up corn or wheat field. After 
moving from the extreme right on Friday, and being pushed here and 
there all Friday night, we were ordered, Saturday morning, to the left 
center, to meet a rebel fire that was just beginning to show itself, and 
in a short time we found ourselves in an open meadow, face to face 
with a large rebel force in two lines, supported by a very saucy bat- 
tery. The men loaded flat on the ground, and rose by battalions to fire, 
and after an hour's very severe fight we drove the enemy, with very 

heavy loss on both sides. Col. P was here wounded at the first 

fire, the shot passing in the inside of his right leg, high up on his sad- 
dle-seat, and running up into the groin, or hip bones, and he left the 
field at once. He has now gone home, and as I could not leave my ' 
company for a moment on any account, I did not see him, and am thus 
thrown on other's opinions for descriptions of the wound and its proba- 
ble results. He would allow none of the surgeons to operate on him, 
and as they could not discover the ball by the ordinary modes, he has 
gone with it in him, which may lead to mortification and death. Of 
course my suspense to hear from him is one of the worst evils of the 
fight, and I may take a too gloomy view of his case. I was much ex- 
posed in this encounter, but escaped, my company losing two killed by 
a cannon ball, and eight or ten wounded by musketry. 

From this scene we were hurried to another part of the field, and 
located in a miserable position at the foot of a hill in our rear, and 
poorly supported on our flank by forces that were disordered by a re-* 
pulse they had just met a little to the front. Immediately heavy firing 
approached, which was thought to be our first line falling back, until 
of a sudden, thousands of rebels sprung from the edge of the woods 
into the road close in front of us, with a yell and a volley that at once 
drove us in disorder up the hill and rapidly to the rear. The firing 
was terrific, and I am proud to say our regiment stood it longer than 
any other along the line ; but our loss was heavy. My company lost 
in wounded (some of them were captured,) and I received my only hit 
in the whole fight — a spent ball on the right arm that hardly raised a 
l)lack and blue spot. That night was cloudy and very cold, and after 
a few hours' rest, without shelter and blankets, my company was 
thrown out as picket while the rest of the regiment threw up breast- 
works to fight behind at daylight. 
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Soon after sun-up the ball opened again, the enemy advancing 
against us in solid lines, with great valor, but we lay behind the rails 
two regiments deep, loading and firing by turn, as rapidly as possible, 
and after two hours the regiment gave it up for the morning. Soon 
we were ordered away to support the right centre, that was giving 
back, which had to be prevented to cover our line of retreat, and at 
that moment our situation was direful in the extreme. Our left was 
turned, and the routed troops came flooding in disorder through the 
corn-fields in our very rear, our right was also driven in, so that our 
line was all doubled in on itself, and the enemy were firing heavily in 
every direction, so that it is literally true that had I been a coward and 
disposed to skulk, I could not have told where to run. They had sur- 
rounded us, and it was only by a desperate movement late in the after- 
noon, in which we were thrown, that our army was saved from panic 
and destruction. 

As the sun fell, our brigade was gathered in hollow square on a hill, 
the dead and wounded all around, our army in full retreat, the rebels 
in musket shot of us on two sides, aud the entire rebel line for miles 
cheering in wildest ecstacy at their success. Every one was gloomy 
in our ranks ; the officers were jaded and dispirited, and as I then for 
the first time looked at my thinned lines, from which my best men had 
fallen, I sat down and cried like a child. I could not help it, and I 
can't help it now, for as I write this little account of that evening's 
scenes and feelings, the tears will come anew, and I have again to 
give way to the weakness of my nature. All of my sergeants were 
gone ; all of my corporals but two ; and of the forty men I had led to 
the encounter, Saturday morning, but ten remained— ten brave fel- 
Jows, who had fought like heroes, and who then, after those four sharp 
contests, stood ready to follow me again wherever we were called. 
Our stragglers brought us in the worst accounts of the issue of the 
last engagement elsewhere, and at that time we thought the brigade 
on our left was all captured, and that all our division artillery was 
gone ; that the army was in full retreat over the Tennessee, and that 
we should have to hold the victorious enemy to cover the crossing. 

As night closed in black and cold, stealthily and without a word we 
fell back, marching through a narrow ravine road until midnight, when 
we halted till morning, six miles from Chattanooga. The next day 
we held the enemy by hurried breastworks, that we threw up along 
the ridges — evacuating that position, and falling back here under cover 
of the next night. Now we are placed in the open field, just out of 
the town, our right resting on the Cumberland Mountaiua, tyxvi wrt 
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left on the Tennessee River, and behind our hastily constructed breast- 
works we await the attack of the enemy. 

There are but thirty thousand of us, but in this position we can 
whip double our numbers ; and as we have nothing but capture or 
drowning to look for in case of a defeat, you may be assured we shall 
fight to the bitter end. We exchange frequent shots with the enemy 
on the hills in front, and sometimes at night and at daybreak we have 
a general alarm. Day before yesterday our brigade went into the 
rebel lines " to feel them," losing six, killed and wounded ; and the 
next night they repaid us by driving in our pickets, and keeping us up 
from eleven till one. Every moment we look for an attack, although 
the chances of one lessen each day. 

The whole sum of the fight is this, that Bragg received reinforce- 
ments that Rosecrans had not expected could reach him, which ena- 
bled the enemy to drive us after two days' desperate fighting, in which 
we were nearly victorious the first day, but were badly repulsed, but 
not a particle demoralized on the second. That we have lost little or 
nothing in position, as we still hold the main point gained, and that if 
reinforcements come up from Burnside or Grant, as we have long 
hoped, we can hold open our line of communication and operate suc- 
cessfully from this point. The fight was done by the infantry in the 
main, and as such is said to be unequalled in the war. The country 
was too rough and wooded for artillery, yet some batteries rendered 
great aid in restoring broken lines. Our regiment lost one hundred 
and fifty, out of what we took in, or thirty-five per cent. My loss 
was twenty-six in killed, wounded, and missing — only two killed. 
None of our officers were killed, and but five were wounded ; but we 
had only fifteen officers for duty with us — a very small number. The 
fight was made by the army of the Cumberland alone, which, though 
small, is yet, as Rosecrans says, invincible. The rebels run all around 
us and outnumbered as at every point. I. F. lost his battery, (all but 
two pieces,) his two ranking officers both gone, and he himself being 
touched slightly in three or four places. Our regiment fought splen- 
didly, and the veterans praise us to the sky. 

My ambition for a fight is satisfied, though I expect to see at least 
one more large one ; but I have no desire to be a witness again to 
such scenes. One's feelings are peculiar. At first I wished myself 
anywhere else at any price ; but finding I was not hit while others 
were, I soon grew indifferent, leaving everything to chance. My next 
captain said he repented of all his sins the first ten minutes, and 
thought he would ever after be good, but that ten minutes later he 
was apbraidiDg bia men with more tliian \i&\id\ ^Igot. s. 
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OBITUARY. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class in Yale College, held Oct. 26th, 1863, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 
Whereas we have heard, with heart-felt sorrow, of the death of our former class- 
mate, James George Stedman, therefore 

Resolved^ That we, his class-mates, have lost in him one whose rare union of 
talent and application, marked him as one of the most promising of our number, 
while his quaUties as a genial companion, and a warm and faithful friend, endeared 
him to us all. 

Resolved^ That we who knew him best, shall cherish in enduring affection and 
respect, his modest but manly deportment, and his integrity of character, and, 
with gratitude to our Heavenly Father, remember that he died in the calm assu 
ranee of faith. 

Resolved^ That we express to his bereaved family our heart-felt sympathy. 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to the relatives of the 
deceased, to the Middletown Sentinel and Witness, to the Norwich Bulletin, and 
the Yale Literary Magazine. 

In behalf of the Class. 

JAS. LANMAN, 1 
S. B. STRONG, Jr., I ^^^.^^^ 
D. L. COIT, f <^^^»«««- 

P. E. WOODRUFF,] 



Elections in the Literary Societies. 

The Brothers in Unity and Linonian Societies held their regular elections res- 
pectively on the 14th and 21st of October, with the following result: — 
Brothers. Linonia. 

President^ 
Thomas K. Boltwood. Albert B. Clark. 

Vice President^ 
John W. Sterling. Charles M. Whittelsey. 

OrcUor^ 
Matthew C. D. Borden. Theodore Fitch. 

Censor^ 

David B. Ljrman. 

jSecrctory, 
Henry A. Brown. Charles M. Chamley. 

Vice Secretary^ 
S. A. Wolcott. L. Lewis. 



Tiianksgiving Jubilee. 

The old custom of ushering in the " annual Thanksgiving" by a grand Jubilee on 
the preceding Wednesday evening, ^ is announced this year in the appointment of 
the Joint Committee, whose names we here insert. 
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0. L. Atterbury, T. EL Boltwood, F. A. Judson, F. E. WoodnifT, of the Senior 
Glass. ' 
H. A. Brown, T. J. Brown, 0. M. Chamley, M. G. Hyde, of the Junior Class. 
0. F. Bacon, H. R. Barnes, S. H. Chapman, G. C. Holt, of the Sophomore Class. 
C. W. Betts, A. D. Bissell, G. W. Magee, B. Vincent, of the Freshman Class. 



College Awards. 

On Friday morning, Nov. 20th, the President announced in the Chapel the fol- 
lowing prizes for the solution of mathematical problems : — 

Senior Class — 1st prize, J. H. Van Gelder; 2d prize, C. G. Rockwood and F. E. 
Loomis. 

Class of 1865 — 1st prize, Samuel J. Peck, Charles H. Smith ; 2d prize, James H. 
Kerr ; 3d prize, "William T. Comstock. 



Boat Race. 

On Saturday, October 31st, occurred a race between the shells of the Glyuna 
and Varuna Boat Clubs. The Glyuna was the winning boat, with the following 
crew: — 

Wilbur R. Bacon, (Stroke,) A. S. Wurtz, M. W. Seymore, C. E. Lockwood, J. L. 
Parke, H. D. Cleaveland, (Coxswain.) 

Time. — Glyuna, 18 min. 56f sec. Varuna 19 min. 10 sec. 

In the barge race which followed, the Glyuna Club was represented by the 
" Avon," — ^the Varuna Club by the " Cymothoe," and the Scientific Department by 
the Undine. 

The "Avon," the winning boat, was manned by H. H. Foote, (Stroke,) F. S. 
Thompson, A. B. Cox, J. Oharnley, C. F. Bacon, A. H. Van Etten, (Coxswain.) 

Time. — " Avon," 20 min. 47 sec. Cymothoe, 22 min. 6 sec. " Undine," 23 min. 
(30 sec handicap.) The Drill Prize was awarded to the Varuna. 



The November No. of the " Lit," for '61, comprised thirty-five pages, and the 
responsible Editor declared it too full for a " Table." The present issue is of equal 
length, but neither this fact, nor any edict of the Printer, nor any weakness of the 
Printer's Devil, shall rob us of by far the most genial feature in our work, viz : a 
cordial, friendly, easy chat with our readers. We have done with essays and 
^lioetry, — we have no more proof-sheets to correct, — our literary voWme is closed, 
and we gladly turn to this as an after-piece, enacted for our mutual pastime, and as 
a relief to nerves taxed and tried by the sterner work we leave behind. The 
" Lit" is companionable in this chapter, at least, and it has been to me one of the 
most satisfactory thoughts in its connection, that while our established organiza- 
tion and fixed associations forbid a universal intimacy, the " Table" knows no dis- 
tinction in class or men, and admits our holding converse with you all, on topics of 
common interest ; and so gladly we settle down in our easy chair, and take the in. 
itiative. But, now, for the first time, the "Table" seems repellant, and we meet 
the first drawback, in the utterance of the first word. Reader, do you ever think 
of the chilling disadvantage under which we labor, in the structure of our Table? 
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We cannot, aftor all, converse with you. Our noaalnal conversation becomes a 
mere talk, not with, but to you. Every word must come from us, and you, five 
hundred of you, sit and listen, and then indulge your critiljal propensities on our 
unfinished language. Of course we are at your mercy— empowered to finish our 
talk without interruption, and ending it with the table, are powerless to defend 
ourselves by a single counter-word. But you know you have the better of us, and 
will be generous. 

Draw nearer, now, and let us have a brief re-hash of the incidents the past 
mouth has given us. Portentous events have marked the interval since our last 
issue. The Senior Class have been taking most important steps preparatory to that 
last, long stride, that shall part them and Yale forever. Rhetoric, if our Sopho- 
more memory serves us, insists upon giving to the most emphatic part of a propo- 
sition a conspicuous place, and so we hesitate in the arrangement of these news 
items, and can hardly shape our course because of the equal interest that attaches 
to these two events in Senior progress. Thus despairing of rhetorical order, we 
give them as they entered our head. They are designated as class pictures and 
astronomical lectures. In securing the former, we are liable to a half hour's de- 
tention in the artist's room, — in the enjoyment of the latter, we lose twice the time 
in the lecture room ; in both, we are dependent on our own efforts and inventive 
genius for amusement and instruction. We have been contemplating, with serious 
air, the pernicious influences attendant upon that regulation which confines the 
lectures to the Senior Class. But, on deliberation, we have decided that while they 
deem it best the attendance should not be compulsory, the real intent of the 
Faculty is yet to have all College present, and so have, wisely, and with a really 
touching kindness, fixed the hour at three P. M., when it interferes with no other 
recitations. The Board concur with your Editor, in earnestly advising any mem- 
ber of the lower classes to attend these spicy lectures whenever and as often as 
consistent with his other duties. Rely upon it you will never be distinguished as 
an astronomer, without a quota of these lectures safely stored for reference. Oh, 
how short that hour with science is I It seems as if you have hardly begun your 
work of taking notes, before the lecture is finished. In the case of your Editor, 
this becomes an actual fact. 

In this connection, and as one of the practical results of the lectures referred to, 
we must not forget to mention the great sidereal exploring expedition, of a week 
ago, under the auspices of *BK. We find our authority for ascribing the credit of 
the undertaking to this fraternity, in the fact that its originators and participants 
were exclusively *BK men. Here, again, the lectures evince their healthful inflii- 
ence, for unparalleled and unattainable as it is in the profound and unlimited 
knowledge it coticentrates within its ranks, not even this Society could have con- 
ceived the design, without their aid. The reported mission of those child-astrono- 
mers was to discover and note for calculation, the place of certain stars, supposed 
to belong to the astral kingdom of Hartford, and for this purpose the sagacious 
leaders of the enterprise selected with astonishing forethought, a night when fog 
and mist could be distinctly seen, to the utter exclusion of the sky. 

The result of the adventure may be easily divined. Science bore it calmly, and 
the recitations of the next day were alone affected. 

Of the boat race we can say nothing, from experience. A quiet attack of dys- 
pepsia had induced us to rusticate at home, and hearsay is oxxx ot^7 ml<(yn&»x^. M 
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rumor can be relied upon, the occasion was marked, in every respect, with un- 
wonted success, and imagination will picture to you all that is meant by this. 

One of the most notable — all things considered, perhaps the most notable — 
revolutions we have to record, is seen in the person and profession of " Young 
Ajax." The age is certainly working changes. One night we fell asleep with the 
words of Ajax, crying "the fall of Sumter," for the fiftieth time, still ringing in our 
ears. The morning comes, as usual, but with it no Ajax. Where can the paper- 
dealer be ? Winter and Summer, cold and rain, early and late, he has never been 
from his work before. A thousand days have passed since first we saw him on 
the corner there, assailing and demanding customers, and never once has he failed to 
be at his post. What, then, can keep him now? Enquiry solves the doubt, and 
we learn of a new era in Ajax's life. Am\)ition impels to action ; the present 
grows insignificant, in the shade of his hopeful anticipation ; a brighter future has 
been discovered, or dreamed of. The news-boy buries the name. Henceforth he 
is the speculating merchant, and almost every day you may see him "going his 
rounds," with the air of his ancestor Rothschild, or the satisfied Astor. He 
"feels his purse, to find his pence," and offers them with lavish hand to any who 
will take them in exchange for * • second-hand" clothing. In the person of his 
father he employs a confidential agent and purser, and together they are working 
on. He is young, but enterprising, and " Masher" and " Fineday" must look to 
their laurels, or " Ajax" will wear them. 

One word before we close, of the Jubilee. When or how this custom origina- 
ted we have no idea, but it is certainly an institution. Little can be said against 
it, on any ground, — much in its defence. But while we believe in the Exhibition, 
we must take exception to the characteristic manner in which the committee meet- 
ings are conducted. We are unfortunate in the close proximity of our room to the 
committee's headquarters. Whence the noise emanates we have not the remotest 
idea, but that the Jubilee Committee never convene without converting the whole 
entry into a literal "Bedlam," any occupant of South College will afl&rm with his 
honor. Basing our judgment on the activity of the Committee in this direction, 
the Jubilee will be a decided success. 

And now, reader, you have been kindly patient, and we must not tax you longer. 
Our ** No." will come to you just on the eve of the holidays. We can only hope 
that Thanksgiving will be the happiest you have ever seen, and as pleasant to you 
all as the heartiest wish of your Editor can make it. 



TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
Several articles lie in the "drawer," awaiting our next publication. The size of 
the present " No." has prevented their earlier appearance in its colmnns. 



The undersigned Committee have thought the Essay on the Religion of •*In 
Memoriam," entitled to the Yale Literary Medal; the Essays on the Individual in 
the Republic, and Anglo- Ajnericanism, are worthy of notice, on account of their 
originaUty and elegance of style. NOAH PORTER, 

CYRUS NORTHROP, 
ALANSON D. MILLER. 
Yale College, Nov. 19th, 1863. 

The accompanying envelope contained the name of Walton W. Battershall, and 
to him accordingly the medal is awarded. 
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Victor Hugo is a wonderful man. His ardent love of France, 
his efforts to maintain her constitutional liberties against her present 
usurpers, and his eleven years of exile, show the nobility and consist- 
ency of his character. Moreover, his ability as a writer, both in verse 
and prose, has won him an enviable fame as an author. Aside from 
all this, he possesses a heart overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. 

As we trace all the acts of his checkered life to this boundless phi- 
lanthropy, as their source, a philanthropy which stoops to please the 
poorest child, or stands as the undaunted champion of political fra- 
ternity and equality, the white-haired, care-worn old man becomes an 
object of sincere respect and veneration. 

" Les Miserables," coming from such an author, the essence of ten 
years thought, could not be a common book. Critics might call it 
" sensational," or "French," "less miserable than his other works," 
but the " people" were fascinated. There was something in the great 
and touching miseries revealed, and as much, perhaps, in the very 
title, which won its way to every heart weighed down with its own 
peculiar sorrow. 

vol. XXIX. 12 
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Leaving it to more competent persons to pass judgment upon the 
moral, social, and political influence of the book itself, there are still a 
few thoughts suggested by the name and general tone of the work 
with which we propose to bore you. 

The miserable ones ! How each person starts as if you were talk- 
ing to him. Rich or poor, high or low, old or young, there is some- 
thing in our organisms, which, like delicate chemical combinations, is 
discolored by an atom of provoking test into the blue tinge of misery. 

We pass by, as sacred, those sufferings by which an All-Wise Provi- 
dence seeks to call men up higher, but only to find beyond, an ocean 
of unhappiness, for which we, and not God, are responsible. Many 
seem to take*it as a first truth, that we must be miserable, and then 
try to find excuse for their lugubrious duties, on all occasions. In 
course of time this duty becomes a habit. Men court, borrow, manu- 
facture calamities, to make. themselves miserable. The child who al- 
lowed himself to be continually tormented by the big boy at school, 
and, after the luxury of a new suit of clothes, comes home in distress 
because his pants do not have big patches across the knee like the 
other boys, is a young representation of the class. The peevish old 
man who, with one foot in the grave, overlooks the good the years 
have brought, and seeing only the wickedness of the times, exclaiming, 
^*it was not so when I was young," indulges in miserable fault-finding, 
is the veteran of the class. Many a farmer, after planting and sow- 
ing, makes himself miserable for fear God will not bring the harvest, 
or deprecates the providential rain which falls upon his new cut grass. 
The merchant makes himself miserable on the possibility of the loss 
• of his richly freighted vessel at sea ; and the manufacturer finds a 
similar employment in speculating on the decline of market prices. 

These, however, are the mo5.t excusable of stockholders in home- 
made miseries, inasmuch as real distress, not only to themselves, but 
to dearer ones, may follow any of the calamities apprehended above. 
But why borrow trouble ? We have somewhere seen the following 
. sentiment expressed in verse. " Marriage is like a candle placed within 
a window on a summer's eve, and men the moths that flit around ike 
flame ; those that are out strive to get in, and those that are in strive 
to get out again." There is a distinct class of miserables among those 
who meditate, and those who have perpetrated matrimony. Victor 
Hugo has given us Marius, for the one, while our own observation 
.finds multitudes of representatives of the other. Often, the same in- 
dividual illustrates both phases of misery, in his eventful life. The 
miserable lover, spending money lavishly, devoting himself to senti- 
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mental reyeries, to dress, and his lady, enduring many a cutting re- 
mark, many a pang of jealousy, many a fear as to his final acceptance, 
becomes at length the happy bridegroom. But, alas, his trials may 
not be over, even if he bears, cheerfully, other domestic difficulties. 
A scolding, nervous, extravagant, sickly, or slattern wife, may over- 
turn his cup of happiness, break down his spirit, and make him a mis- 
erable, hen-pecked husband — a regular Caudle. The old gent who re- 
marked of his wife, after a curtain lecture, — " Good woman — heaven 
bound — ^wish she was there,'' was once, no doubt, on the anxious seat, 
the devoted lover, pining for his heart's true love. As well as the 
shoemaker, who laconically remarked, "business before pleasure," 
when a neighbor inquired the reason of his absence from his wife's fu- 
neral. But we are generalizing. These are miserable men, peculiar 
to no class or nation. By College laws we may taste of the first of 
these bitter pleasures, but not the second. 

But of all miseries, those which meet us in our every-day life here 
are, perhaps, the most ridiculous. The miseries of Freshman year are 
legion. We have the miserable home-sick man ; noble, but foolish, 
pining continually for the society of absent friends, forgetting that 
every one to be a man, must, in a measure, sacrifice home endear- 
ments for hard knocks and harder toil, forgetting, too, that there are a 
hundred warm hearts ready to call him classmate and brother. The 
miserable verdant man, ashamed to trust to the etiquette which nature 
teaches, and endeavoring to mould his actions after a new pattern, 
makes many disagreeable blunders. He mistakes the sweep for the 
professor, the Sophomore for the Senior — horrible mistake — and treats 
them accordingly. He never opens his mouth, but to put his foot in 
it. His well-digested ideas and words fail him on rising to his feet in 
debate. One of this class met us, last term, with " B-b-b-be you the 
m — the one— -the feller," " the person who takes subscriptions for the 
Lit V said we, divining his object, pitying his agony, " We are, sir." 
And having lightened his mind and purse, we left him to go on his 
way rejoicing. The sells imposed upon this class would be fewer, if 
they remembered that in College, as elsewhere, common sense, and not 
a particular form of words and manners, secure respect. 

Many make themselves miserable in fear of a condition, while they 
are surprising the division by their feats in scanning, and are consid- 
ered among the candidates for the Valedictory. A voice of " warning" 
has made some miserable — a spectre walks by them, sits on the bench 
with them, is present to cast gloom upon convivialities— in sleep 
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stands by them, holding over them a sword» suspended by a single 
hair, on which is written " suspension." 

Oh, the miseries of Sophomore year to the hater of mathematics. 
He sees the man above him flunk the hardest question in the lesson, 
and expects to be called up next. Flunks and fizzles are to him the 
order of the day. In despair, he takes to skinning ; and, with qualms 
of conscience, fear of detection, and inability to find or use his papers, 
he is as comfortable as a man in the torture-room of the inquisition. 
Biennial miseries — we forbear. These are miseries indeed, but they 
border upon the serious. 

That miserable looking Junior is mourning, no doubt, the loss of a 
colloquy appointment. He may be in love, too, for all we know, in 
the present case, as misery loves company, and he has it. If the mis- 
ery of nothing to do, be as great as that of the young lady who had 
" nothing to wear," as some would make us believe, we should not 
have jolly Junior year. But in this happy time, there are Society 
and Class elections, to stir up better feelings. Even in Senior year, 
when students are supposed to have risen above the petty vexations 
of life, lectures, pictures, and " what are you going to do when you 
leave College ?" — multum in parvo, oflFer to the seeker many hours of 
misery. 

There are a few specimens of misery-makers, and sufferers, peculiar 
to no class or year. The sensitive man, all nerves and squeamish- 
ness — his constitution is delicate, his mind a combination of quivering, 
fastidious and disgusting sensibilities. Coal-scuttles rolling down 
stairs, or dumb-bells on the fioor of the room above, have no music to 
his ear. Violin practice sounds to him like the squeal of the saw, as 
it gets pinched in the wood. All rough sports he abhors, and cannot 
study if one is talking above a whisper. 

The crusty man is a more dangerous specimen — gruff, morose, and 
" spoiling for a fight." Attempt to play a practical joke on him, and 
he will " maul" you. Talk under his window when he wishes to study 
and, ten chances to one, he throws water on you. Suspicious, resent- 
ful, and disagreeable, he makes a miserable fool of himself generally* 
The man who runs his chance on being called up on the first part of 
the lesson, is always called up just beyond where he looked, and asks 
sympathy in his misery. The author is in an agony lest he may fail of 
a prize, or has to sit on pins and hear his anonymous production cut 
up or ridiculed. 

We feel that we have but glanced at a few of the College miserables. 
Yet these may serve as illustrations of those who continually make 
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themselves miserable. Often, when annoyed by one of these charac- 
ters, I have thought that their pretended trials were the source of 
their greatest pleasures. Some of their trials are, no doubt, unpleas- 
ant, but are amply compensated by the privilege of grumbling, of be- 
coming a lion in the monopoly of misfortune, and of reflecting, ** how 
well I got along with it all." 

To those who are in this miserable way we would say, it is neither 
a becoming nor essential trait of your character. Believe me, there 
are few of us who possess hearts which correspond to Hugo's illustra- 
tion of blocks of marble, in which, work them as we will, there are 
always dark lines, of sombre hue. No necessity or fatality makes us 
miserable. 

" Who does the best his circumstance aUows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more." l. q. 



I. 

Why that deep and solemn moaning, 

Like the sobbings of despair ? , 
Bells from hollow throats are groaning 
Forth their woes upon the air. 

They are tolling 
Dirges for the dead and dying, 
Dirges for the cold forms lying 
In the tomb. 

n. 

Whence that choir of joyous singing, 

On this holy Sabbath hour? 
Bells from bird-like tongues are flinging 
Music in a silvery shower. 
They are chiming 
To the living, Christ's sweet story. 
Swelling e'er one hymn of glory 
To our God. 
VOL, XXIX. 12* 
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in. 

As the bells, my heart is tolling 

O'er the dead hopes it hath known; 

Stem Fates, like armed men, are rolling 

'Fore their grave the sealed stone. 

Joys lie buried ; 
Life's fond dream is disenchanted, 
Like a tomb with phantoms haunted, 
Is the past. 

IV. 
As the bells, my heart is chiming, 
Faith aside the stone doth roll ; 
Those glad voices sweetly rhyming, 
Sing the song within my soul. 

From dead ashes. 
Tender bloom the hopes immortal; 
Thou shalt bear them through life's portal, 
To thy Gk)d. 



Classical anir Comparatibie ^j^xlolajgig- 
I. 

It is proposed to present, in brief sketches, some points of interest 
in the history and relations of these two kindred sciences. The sub- 
stance and, generally, the language of the sketches, are taken from four 
pamphlets by Prof. Dr. George Curtius, now of Leipsic, which were 
published in the years 1848, 1849, and 1862, and are to be found in 
the College Library. A short outline of the history of Classical Phi- 
lology will naturally stand first. 

Following our author, we find three clearly defined periods in this 
history. The first period lies in the centuries before Christ, when the 
science began its existence among the Greeks and Romans themselves. 
The second extends from the revival of learning in the 15th century, 
to the middle of the 18th. The third period is that of the science in 
its latest form, and remains unfinished at the present day. We may 
name these, from their birth-places, the period of Alexandria, that of 
Italy, and that of Germany. 
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I. The period of Alexandria. Philology is one of the latest of the 
sciences to be developed ; and that necessarily, because it is a science 
of the past, and cannot exist until there is a recorded past ; that is, a 
literature and^some monuments or relics, the study of which consti- 
tutes the science. It was not till after Alexander of Macedon, had 
brought nearly the whole known world under the sway of Greece, 
that Greek Literature began to be systematically studied. He and 
his father had put an end to the intellectual activity of the Greeks, by 
crushing out their liberty ; and so, when the spring was dry, men be- 
gan to prize and preserve and study, what it had previously given 
them. In the city which he had founded at the mouth of the Nile, 
and under the care of the Ptolemies, Greek kings of Egypt, this was 
first done on a large scale. These Macedonian kings built and collected 
the famous library of Alexandria. In the process of gathering and ar- 
ranging the books in it, it became necessary, often, to determine the time, 
the name, and whatever could be known, of the authors. As different 
copies of the earlier and more popular books were brought together, 
and their disagreements noticed, it became necessary to decide, by 
study and comparison, which was the right text, — a task of eminent 
diflSculty then, when books had been handed down by tradition and 
copying, for five hundred years, with no especial sanctity in themselves, 
and no general intercourse of scholars, to save them from corruption. 
In that lapse of time, also, many words and forms of expression used 
in the early books had become obsolete and unintelligible, so that they 
needed explanation, as did the mythical and local allusions with which 
the authors abound. Thus a new science, or rather, for it was hardly 
a science then, a new sphere of learning came into being. The men 
who labored in this new field were called Grammarians or Critics, and 
above all others, Aristarchus, of Samothracia, made himself eminent 
by exact knowledge and admirable judgment. It was he who estab- 
lished the text of Homer, which is the basis of our modern editions. 

There was also, in some measure, a Philology, a study of antiquity, 
among the Romans. But as they had a less extensive literature, 
handed down firom the past, than the Greeks, other parts of the sub- 
ject, viz : what we call " antiquities," occupied more of their atten- 
tion. Often, the work was* left in the hands of their literary slaves. 
The Eoman national character was, perhaps, too active and practical 
to approve much devotion to such studies. There was, however, one 
man, afiriend of Cicero, M. Terentius Varro, who wrote, at great length, 
on the ** antiquitates rerum divinarum et humanarum.*' 

II. The period of Italy. The introduction and spread of Ghri&t\A3^- 
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ity was not, at first, favorable to the study of classical antiquity. 
That study was too closely associated with the heathen world, from 
which, with all its ideas and customs, the early Christians had to force 
themselves away, to be a matter of common pursuit among them. 
Hence, in the dark ages, there is nothing that can be called Philolo- 
gical learning. Yet, by a sort of paradox, it is to one institution of 
the Christian Church, that we owe, chiefly, the preservation, to our 
day, of the classical writings. Had it not been for the monastic or- 
ders, of which many a brother in his silent cell wore out strength and 
life in an ignorant, unappreciative copying of ancient books, we should 
have been left to the slender thread of classical knowledge which re- 
mained unbroken at Constantinople, for all our knowledge of the early 
literature. 

These were the dark ages. What was it that first broke the dark- 
ness and scattered light over Europe ? It was the " revival of learn- 
ing;" in other words, the introduction, from Constantinople, and gen- 
eral spread among the upper classes in Europe, of a knowledge of 
classical literature. Italy caught the torch from the failing hand of 
the Byzantine empire, and passed it westward. Hence we call this 
second period the period of Italy. It was at first a period of undis- 
criminating enthusiasm. The classical writings were eagerly drawn 
from their monastic obscurity, and rapidly multiplied, at first by hand, 
but soon by the new invention of the printing press. They were eve- 
rywhere studied, translated, and even imitated. Latin was then, in 
courts, in diplomacy, and in polite literature, what French is in mod- 
ern times. The example of Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, (Act 
I Scene 2,) is but one of many to show how ladies used it. The 
name of the school where Plato taught, has passed, from its being so 
used first in Florence, to be one of the commonest words, in several 
European languages, for a place of learning. Without this bit of his- 
tory, how could we explain the word academy y in a village on the 
banks of the Connecticut or Ohio ? 

But as the study passed out of Italy, it became more thorough and 
critical, and bore new fruit. It helped much to prepare the way for 
Luther's great work. For it encouraged, both directly and indirectly, 
the study of the Bible : directly, in that it threw new light upon the 
times and the language in which the New Testament was written ; 
indirectly, in that it exercised men in the study of ancient literatuae 
and history, and contributed to a general awakening of intellectual 
activity. These two languages preserved the results of the highest 
culture of antiquity, in all departments, and hence became the starting 
point for all culture in modem times. The student of nature, tilie 
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jurist, the liberal theologian, all felt that they must acquaint them- 
selves with what had long ago been done in their departments, before 
they began to advance. Thus the study of the classical writings, (or 
Humanioraf as they were then called,) came to be, as, for a different 
reason, it is now, the preliminary stage to all liberal education. 

111. The period of Germany. In the preceding period, the science 
was not fully developed. It needed a prescribed method and a fixed 
aim. When these were given to it, it gained speedily expansion and 
definiteness. It ceased to be regarded as a necessary preparation for 
all study, or as a universal culture. It became an independent sci- 
ence- This great change was wrought in Germany near the end of 
the last century, and there the science has been most elaborately cul- 
tivated ever since. Lessing, Herder, Winckelman, Wieland, Goethe, 
and Schiller, are praised by their countrymen as having helped to 
bring it about. But it is F. A. Wolf, of Halle, who is called the Ke- 
generator of Classical* Philology. His work began with the publica- 
tion of his Prolegomena to Homer. In it he propounded his " daring 
theory," that neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey was composed or writ- 
ten down as a distinct, connected whole, but that each existed first in 
the form of short, detached ballads, carried in the memory, and that 
they were not compiled in their present form, and committed to wri- 
ting, until the time of Pisistratus, five hundred years later than the 
supposed time of Homer. Now, whether we assent to this theory or 
not, it cannot be denied that the method pursued in this and in the 
rest of Wolfs labors, gave a new life to the science of Classical Phi- 
lology. That method was, to study every product of ancient litera- 
ture and art in reference to its ovm time, in the light of all the knowl- 
edge of the time to be gained from other sources ; judging it, there- 
fore, not absolutely, but in view of its purpose, and the conditions un- 
der which it was produced. This is the method of historical criticism. 
We see at once how this principle led to such a work as the Prole- 
gomena to the Hiad. We see also, readily, how this new method soon 
gave to the science a new and definite aim. Instead of contenting 
itself with blind admiration, and useless imitation of the ancient lite- 
ratures, it sought to attain a thorough acquaintance with every sphere 
of human life and action in antiquity ; to reproduce, to the mind's eye, 
the ancient world. ' It was not long before it occurred to men that 
what was being done for Greece and Rome, might be done for other 
nations as well, and so a new department of Philology (in the Ger- 
man sense of the word) springs up for every language and every na- 
tion. This brings us to the point of connection between Classical and 
Comparative Philology, which we leave to betreatediYCL^xiQiOsi^t^^^^^. 
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Has some standing nuisance — a smoky chimney, a creaking door, a 
bad lock, a stiflF hinge, or a wayward clock, which, in spite of a thou- 
sand threats and promises, never gets Eumfordized, oiled, mended, 
eased, rectified, or regulated." 

I shall not commence by apologizing for being a woman, as some 
weak sister of mine has done, because I can't hel^p it ; and I don't 
believe in making apologies for what is remediless ; neither ^hall I tell 
you whether I would have helped it if I could. There is some ad- 
vantage in being a woman. We see (if we only choose to open our 
eyes,) all that lies hidden behind that flawed curtain, dividing inner 
and outer social life. Men, for the most part, live on the out-side of 
this curtain, and get a glimpse now and then, of the interior, as we 
pass freely in and out. Some men use these hasty glimpses to their 
own advantage and ours too, — others, and by far the greater number, 
look and see, but understand not ; they learn no lesson, take no warn- 
ing. Now there are some unfortunate families, whose lot it is to be 
established just behind one of these flawed places in the curtain ; 
those on the outside can't help seeing things that are not meant to be 
seen, and their domestic peculiarities; consequently they have to 
bear a deal of blame that might justly be divided with those who do 
not happen to be established behind one of these flaws. And here let 
me remark, that this same curtain grows more and more full of flaws, 
and rents, and undutiful patches, each year, and one day will come 
tumbling down about our ears. Each individual family, too, has a 
curtain hung up before it ; but women have a way of seeing through 
these little blinders, (put up more for the sake of form and the oppo- 
site sex, than any thing else.) There is a bond of a peculiar sort of 
sympathy existing between women, that does not exist among men. 
A man only sees the little peculiarities of his own family, and hardly 
these ; but women have a kind of telegraphic communion, working 
between them, that opens their eyes to the various little deceptions, 
(not always innocent,) and coverings up, and masks, and coquetries, 
that do so blind, mystify the other sex, and that these little blinders 
are meant to conceal. It takes a thief to catch a thief; so if you 
would hope to catch a woman, or find her out, in any of her little arti- 
fices, send another woman to do it; she knotos the ground, and has 
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been over it a thousand times, — she's in her element, and do so the 
more, because a woman always takes especial and peculiar delight in 
unearthing and bringing to light any little frailty or piece of deceit, 
constitutional to another woman. She'll enter into the labor with 
spirit. Were not this fact pretty well known already, I should be in- 
clined to think I were at this moment engaged in this pleasant little 
feminine pastime myself. Every woman carries, as it were, an invisi- 
ble pepper-box,-^it's born with her, — she can't help using it, any 
more than a cuttle-fish can help blackening the water that surrounds 
him from the sac Nature has provided, when he thinks he is pursued. 
If a man tries to entrap a woman in any of her little arts, he is sure 
to get some of this pepper in his eyes, and he won't get much farther 
than the starting point ; the pepper is all lost on the eyes of another 
woman ; she can't deceive her; they are on equal footing. A man 
won't be caught in a steel trap of his own invention, if it is on another 
man's premises. I say a man sees no farther than his own family. 
Mr. calls at Mr. s'. He finds Mrs. s sitting pla- 
cidly with some dainty piece of work. No noise, — no disorder, — a 
perfect picture of neatness. He thinks it very strange his wife is not 

like Mra. s. His wife never sits placidly, — his house is always 

in disorder. Poor purblind creature,— don't he know he went no far- 
ther than the parlor ? don't he know that these same parlor doors shut 
out just as much disorder, just as many disagreeable realities, and per- 
haps more than he leaves at home ? No, here Mrs. s uses the 

pepper-box. He sees a calmly seated woman, unruffled brow, smooth- 
ly plaited apron, and that's all he does see. It's enough to convince 
him that there's a vast diflFerence in the two houses. But let his wife 
go there, and unruffled brow, and sweet smiles don't deceive her. Her 
brow is as unruffled, her smile as sweet, when it suits her purpose to 
assume this tranquil state ; — understand me, I speak of the common 
run of women, — there are exceptions, of course. A man, nine cases 
out of ten, judges from what he sees. A woman, digging deeper into 
the pretty net-work that he looks at and is satisfied with, finds that it 
covers an ugly hole, a darn, or a patch. One woman don't blind 
another with pretty trimmings and strange devices. The very fact of 
that trimming or device being unusually unique, or bewitchingly novel, 
proves to her that it's put there for something; so she adroitly sticks 
in her dainty fingers, and finds it just as she expected. It covers a 
blemish, a something not quite new, and so she takes a lesson by it, 
and thinks she'll do that some day herself, or else it suggests some- 
thing still more sly and mystical. If Mr. sees Miss 
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attired in a gown adorned by inverted fuschias, or roses growing down- 
wards ; if he sees it at all, or happens to know that fuscbias naturally 
droop, and that roses, as a general thing, do not grow with their stems 
in the air, he will attribute it, most likely, to a peculiarity in that style 

of goods. But just let Miss get her eye on it, and she sees 

why the fuscbias turn upward, and the roses downward, — they were 
not thus contorted for nothing. With the first glance, she knows it's 

because that dress was worn out at the bottom, and Miss was 

obliged to sacrifice the natural habits of those flowers, for the sake of 
wearing the dress another year, and if she is at all spiteful, she will 
rub her hands with glee, and say — " I'm not blind, — that's not new, — 
the pepper don't work en me." If the maid is stupid enough to put 
on the cloth that has a hole in the middle of it, when company is ex- 
pected to dinner, the mistress cunningly covers the rent with an extra 
dish or vase of flowers, — any such suitable little adornment. None of 
the female portion of the party (sundry little nods and smiles having 
passed from one to another, unintelligible to any one else,) would ever 
think of lifting that dish or vase. They know it's put there for a pur- 
pose ; they lean over the table to admire it, even at the risk of dip- 
ping their sleeves in the soup. (This is, of course, taking it for grant- 
ed that no one lady of that party has a tiny grudge against mine 
hostess.) But let a man want to help that dish, or admire that vase — 
up it comes, and tliere's the rent all exposed, and staring at one. Ten 
to one if this same malefactor is not mine hostess' own husband. 
How does he know, what it's there for. A nod or a smile won't do for 
him; nothing less than a Caudle lecture, and wonderful to relate, she 
had no time to give him that. A man don't see why, when he leaves 
Mrs., 's parlor to smoke a cigar in the next room, he finds a cer- 
tain chair or stand put back in its prescribed place. He attributes it 

to Mrs. *s excessive neatness and love of order, (not that he 

likes that over well,) but his wife attributes it to a join or a rub in the 
carpet, and she is right. 

I said when I began, there was some advantage in being bom a 
woman ; but that does not prevent me from thinking there is a great 
advantage in being born a man ; for a man is never called upon to 
practice any of these little arts and coquetries, nor is a man's head 
ever filled with such hordes of schemes, and plans, and little nuisances. 
He attends to his business, whatever that may be, and gets so much 
credit for so much work ; while a woman spends most of her life in 
plotting and counter plotting, scheming and unraveling other people's 
schemes, without any credit either for her perseverance or her skill. 
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I don't know that she deserves any, but whether she does or not, she 
gets none. I'm not sorry to have seen and perhaps acted behind this 
curtain, because it gives one such a clear insight into the depths and 
crooked comers of human nature, but I must own that it is far pleas- 
antet, as a general thing, to live on the outside. You'd rather look 
through a stereoscope at a snow-storm or an inundation, than be 
caught in one. So let us stand, for the rest of the time we are to- 
gether, outside, and look at the little peculiarities and "stock griev- 
ances" which shine through the flaws. Every nation has its own pe- 
culiarities ; every country does something that the next country donH 
do ; every town possesses something that its neighbor does not pos- 
sess, and almost every family in that to\7n has in it one standing 
frailty, — it may be one thing, it may be another, it may be great, it 
may be small, but there it is, so marked that we almost remember it 
before its perpetrators. Why, yes ! now I do remember that's the 
family where I saw such a thing. Even the articles ot the domestic 
economy have their peculiar failings. I used to take tea once in a 
way with a family whose tea-pot had a frailty about the cover, name- 
ly, whenever the hostess essayed to pour out a cup of tea, off would 
go that refractory cover, rattling down on to the tray or into the sugar 
or milk, whereat the host at the foot of the table never failed to grind 
his teeth and say, " Confound that tea-pot ! ! !" the [hostess to remark, 
"that tea-pot must go to be mended ! !" And so it went on year after 
year ; every blessed night did that tea-pot cover fall off, and the host 
say, " Confound that tea-pot ! !" and the hostess say, "it must go to 
be mended," as long as that family existed as one household, and for 
aught I know, it descended to a younger branch, who felt it their duty 
to perpetuate the peculiarities of the old tree. Then another family 
has the peculiar knack of always knowing what their neighbors are 
about, and never knowing what they're about themselves. One fam- 
ily is always afflicted with knives that won't cut, and another with a 
clock that is never known to strike the right hour. Some families 
always persist in hanging their pictures so high that one has to break 
one's neck in order to get the slightest idea of what they are meant to 
represent. Other families adorn their best damask satin window cur- 
tains with great tassels a foot and a half long, and then insist upon 
hanging these just where your eyes come when you want to look out. 
I once knew a certain family who were possessed of two books, — a 
Thompson's Seasons, bound in blue and gold, very square and very 
new, and a Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, bound in flaming scarlet 
Turkey morocco. Now these books belonged on a marble table that 
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stood under the pier glass, in the best parlor, and every week when 
those parlors wete garnished, those two books were taken up and dust- 
ed in the same way that the stu£fed birds and silver candlesticks were 
dasted, and laid carefully back again in the identical same place. 
What was inside of these books no one knew, no one cared. It was 
enough that they were bound in blue and gold and Turkey morooco. 
They looked pretty well on the parlor table,— that was sufficient 
Next door to this house lived a family whose coal-scuttle was very 
infirm at the bottom, and every time coals were put on the parlor fire, 
some one had to sweep up, and carry off a little heap of black dust. 
Every body in that house scolded about it,— every ohe vowed it was 
abominable, — every one thought another ought to be got, — but no 
one seemed to think it their duty to go out and buy another. I pre- 
sume that scuttle-bottom is worn completely out by this time, and I 
think ihey use it yet. And again, three doors higher up the street, 
lives a family whose sitting room is furnished with a square centre 
table, one leg of which is shorter than all the rest, and has to be prop- 
ped up by two checkermen, — consequently every one that comes in 
leans on this weak side of the table, and out fly the checkermen, and 
down goes the broadside of this remarkably annoying article. Mr. 
Brown's folks are always cooking tumeps, the house is always delight- 
fully perfumed with boiled turnep ; and Jackson's people, over the 
way, keep a wretched little cur that is forever trying to trip visitors 
up, by running into their feet. I don't believe that dog will ever die. 

Thus it is that in families " stock grievances" are always grievances, 
they're never mended. Yes, once I was slightly acquainted with a 
family who were annoyed by a clock that wouldn't go for three years. 
It was the family torment. At last it really did get taken down town 
to be mended ; but that clock never came back. No week passed but 
some one in that house said they must go for it ; every one talked of 
it, but — it never came back. 

We make the most of these peculiarities, too. Did you ever speak 
to a child, and many a grown person, moreover, about Holland, but 
the geography picture comes up before him of a biped considerably 
broader than he is long, smoking a clay pipe, with a cloud of smoke 
over his head, and a pot of beer on a table hard by ? He couldn't 
imagine what you were talking about, if he did no.t see this picture. 
Talk to him of England, and there rises before him a table, embellish- 
ed at one end with a round of beef, at the other a plethorous plum 
pudding enveloped in vapor, and before it sits an individual very stout. 
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very stern, with a grin smile playing over his features, as he looks on 
the goodly provisions destined for his inner man. When he thinks of 
Holland or England, he oan't help seeing these pictures. Nations and 
people alike have their peculiarities. They never are mended, and 
tiiey never will be. There's no cure for it. Try rather to wipe out 
the spots from the leopard's back. 



The fact that there are sources of information in regard to the 
early .College Laws, not accessible to all, will be sufficient apology 
for introducing at the head of this article a few items of interest to 
the curious. Our authorities are the first printed English edition, 
bearing the date of 1774, as well as several later editions, and the 
"Anniversary Discourse," delivered at the Centennial of the Col- 
lege, by President Woolsey. And we shall make our selection of 
items in the order they are found in the Laws, without reference to 
any logical arrangement, and hope none will be surprised if some 
things are mentioned which they have beard before. Penalties in 
those earlier days, for absence from Prayers, and other misdemeanors, 
consisted in fines from a half penny up to two or three shillings, Eng- 
lish currency. Upper classmen could also be deprived of the privi- 
lege of sending Freshmen on errands, and Freshmen might have their 
time for running on such errands extended beyond Freshman year. 
But the most curious of all penalties was that of publicly boxing a 
student's ears. This ceremony was performed by the President or 
some member of the Faculty, before the assembled College ; yet the 
disgrace was put only upon the Freshmen and Sophomores. 

As regards the relations of the Classes, in the laws of 1774, we 
find the following : — " Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper 
errand or message required of him by any one in an upper Class, 
which if he shall refuse to do he shall be punished." This law was 
later amended as follows : — " Classes shall give and receive, in the 
course of their Collegiate life, those tokens of respect and submission 
which from common and approved usage, belong to their respective 
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standing in the College." '* Common and approved usage" may be 
better understood, if we refer more particularly to the so-called 
"Freshmen Laws," a code which, though not printed by. the 
Faculty, that I am aware of, were here held in force till the be.gin- 
ning of the present century. By these laws, Seniors were empowered 
to instruct, reprove and discipline Freshmen ; Juniors could only rep- 
rehend them, and Sophs were required to obtain permission from a 
8enior, if they desired any thing more than to send them on errands. 
There were regulations also in regard to the distances at which the 
various Classes should remove their hats, before meeting a member of 
a higher Class, a Professor, &Cm while Freshmen were besides forbid- 
den to wear their hats at all on the College Campus, except in stormy 
weather. Freshmen were obliged to perform all reasonable errands 
for any superior, always returning an account of the same to the per- 
son who sent them. They could not speak to a superior, unless first 
spoken to by him ; must leave the door of a superior just as they 
found it, when asked to enter ; could not stay after having finished an 
errand, unless specially requested to take a seat ; and must always 
rise when his superior entered or left the room. A Freshman could 
not use a cane, or appear out of his room unless completely dressed. 
He could not " play" with any members of an upper Class, without 
being asked ; nor was he permitted to use any acts of familiarity with 
them during study time. 

But to return to the Laws proper, we find that each Tutor is re- 
quired to visit, personally or by exchange, all the rooms bordering on 
his entry, at least once a day ; a duty, by the way, which would be as 
agreeable to the students, in some cases, as disagreeable in others. 
Fines or other penalties are mentioned in the seventh chapter, " for 
picking locks," "wearing woman's apparel," "going fishing, sailing, 
or walking two miles or more from College, without permission." 
There were fines if any one should "damnify the College house, 
fence," &4i. ; if he should " associate with vile, idle, or dissolute per- 
sons, or admit any one into his chamber after nine o'clock." " No 
student" should " walk abroad, or be absent from his chamber, with- 
out liberty, except one half-hour after breakfast, an hour . and a half 
after dinner, and from Prayers t^ nine P. M., upon penalty of two 
pence or more, to a silver penny, at the discretion of the President or 
Tutor." No scholar was allowed to attend any " dancing assembly or 
dancing school, in the city of New Haven." Any want of faith in 
any doctrine of religion, was sufficient ground for expulsion, and the 
student was required, " at stated times during the week, to recite to the 
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Tutor a portion of the Catechism, or Confession of Faith, or some 
approved system of Divinity." All excuses were required in Latin 
and all conversation on the College grounds, even in the private 
rooms of the students, was required to be in the same language. 
And we quote verbatim,'^** If any student shall undress himself, for 
swimming, in any place exposed to public view, he may be punished 
as the offense may require." 

In regard to all these laws, one remark will be sufficient. They 
were adapted to a period when Yale College was even more of a 
" Boarding School for boys" than it is now. 

Did space allow, we might give some interesting items concerning 
the old system of Commons. Instead, let me notice the pre-existing 
office of Butler, which was abolished in 1817. That functionary had 
the privilege of selling in the buttery, (at one time 34 South Middle,) 
" cider, metheglin, and strong beer, to an amount not exceeding twelve 
(or later, twenty,) barrels annually, together with loaf sugar, pipes, 
tobacco, and such other necessaries of students as were not fur- 
nished in the Common Hall. Among the other necessaries, though no 
doubt they were secondary, were books and fresh fruits. 

And now, friend reader, having satisfied our curiosity as to the past, 
we are, at the outset of our discussion, willing to admit one point, to 
fiilly acknowledge it, namely, that our condition is far preferable to 
that of earlier Classes, even as late as " '57." This improved state 
of affairs has been the answer given me by graduates who have 
seen at least one re-union of their Class, as a final silencer to every ob- 
jection I might raise against the present code. But while we ac- 
knowledge the fact of improvement, we protest against the argument 
that previous inferiority is any reason why the system should not be 
remodeled and improved. It seems very strange to me, that among 
so many acute observers in the Faculty, each should have been so ap- 
parently blmd to a fact of which we are all conscious, viz : — that the 
printed laws of Yale College are not in the least respected as a sys- 
tem or code, by the student; that because any thing is forbidden in 
these laws, is considered no sign that the Faculty forbid it. And the 
general feeling in respect to them is that we are gouged to the amount 
of seventeen cents, for what affords a very slight aid in lighting our 
charcoal, first term Freshman. 

Nor do we think such opinions and feelings unnatural. Let some 
unsophisticated Freshman go ask his Tutor if he may go out on the 
Harbor in a sail-boat, and the Tutor will consider him devoid of 
sense, and his classmates will suspect him of belonging to the genus 
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long-eared. And if permission should be asked for a pleasant sail 
over to Thimble Islands, the Tutor or instructor would have no hesi- 
tation in granting it, although he himself breaks the distinctly stated 
law, if he allows you to go beyond the mouth of the Harbor. Simi- 
lar to this are the laws in regard to firearms, (notice the time of the 
New York riots, as well as before and since,) in regard to being pres- 
ent at or taking part in any theatrical performance; (what does 
Thanksgiving Jubilee mean, and the presence not only of students, 
but of members of Professors' families, and even Tutors, at some of 
the representations of Shakspeare, at Music Hall?) So the laws in 
regard to treats; taking any meal, at any tavern, or eating house, or 
frequenting any such house or houses; (consider your crimes, ye 
patrons of Hoadley & Peck!) to being out late nights; expensive- 
ness of living or of dress, and especially the law in respect to bilHardi, 
cards and dice. Members of the Faculty enter rooms where the cards 
lie around promiscuously, and persons are even engaged in one or 
another of the various games, yet never pay the least attention to the 
fact ; and which of them would ever think of interfering with a game 
of backgammon ? (You're safe. Deacon !) 

It is perfectly natural, then, that from such a condition of affairs we 
should, as we do, consider the published laws no criterion of the will 
of our instructors, and, as the next step, should set them down as 
practically null and void. The only use we can conceive of them is 
to form a cover behind which the Faculty may retire, in case of diffi- 
culty. For instance, said an instructor to me, ** If any one of a party 
should get drowned in the Harbor or Sound, the law would be en- 
forced !" No doubt he meant upon the poor fellow who had lost his 
life ! And as to the principle, let no one be shocked that want of 
accident makes the breaking of a law unreprehensible ; for remember 
that we have not yet cut loose from the apron-strings of Alma Mater, 
and perhaps we are youthfully blind or dumb. Well, then, as regards 
the published laws of Yale College, one of two things must be done. 
The Faculty must either give us that first requisite of law itself, — a 
fundamental principle, — and, in addition, must give us the conscious- 
ness that it has been and will be enforced. Or, on the other hand, 
they must be content to see their whole system of laws treated with 
neglect and disrespect. 

Nor can we conclude this rambling, conversational sort of discus- 
sion, without referring to the changes in actnal College regulations, 
within our experience. There has been, it seems to me, a tendency to 
retain, if not to multiply petty, childish restrictions, noticable mainly 
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from their inoonyenience and false policy. Take, for instance, the 
proceedings o( the Faculty in regard to the Powow of '66. It was a 
matter connected certainly with the feelings of a particular portion of 
the students, bearing with it the fragrance of a time-honored initiation 
College custom for each Glass, and appealing also to the poetry of 
the student, as he sees the fantastic and dazzling torch-light masque- 
rade. Yet money is here lavishly expended, and a few, (a shame is it 
that every Glass has some such,) on the occasion, have so far forgot- 
ten their manhood as to emulate the debauchee. Which, now, we ask 
candidly, is the better course ? To discuss the matter as men, them- 
selves interested in the welfare of the whole body of setudents, with, 
it is true, younger men, yet those who are reasonable beings, avowing 
a full sense of honor 1 To appeal to them whether it is fair and just 
to burden fellow- students with an expense they ought not to 
bear; showing how it is and must be a burden to some; thus 
causing, if Yale students have not forgotten how to be just 
and kindly, the parade to be given up, or its evils remedied? 
Or, on the other hand, 'is it better policy to send secret letters, 
clothed with all the authority of the Gollege, to the parents, in, we 
had almost said, an underhand manner ? And to put in these letters 
charges, the truth of which was rather suspected or believed, than as- 
certamed — ^we think a truer acquaintance would show them at least 
partially mistaken — ^but which were calculated to startle a parent's ap- 
prehensions, and thus gain to the Faculty their end in view, a denial 
of the sinews of war ? 

And, again, after even this was not wholly successful, how much 
manliness was the course pursued calculated to inspire ? ** In the 
first place, you sha'n't have your Pow-wow." ** In the second place, 
if you do, there will be not less than thirty men dismissed from your 
class, even if we cannot find out exactly who have been leaders in the 
matter." " And, moreover, by this course you will seal the fate of a 
dozen men of another class, who have no voice in your action, but 
who will not probably be re-admitted if you persist." 

Such a course of policy and dealing seems to me dictative, and far 
more likely to produce schoolboys than manly students. We have all 
heard of the school-teachers' adage, sometimes announced, * if yon will 
be boys we shall have to treat you like boys.' Have our instructors 
ever thought of a kindred truth, — there is no surer way to make us 
boys than to treat us as such. And this applies to all the petty rules 
earlier referred to, — such as sitting on the fence, gathering in groups, 
singing even on Gollege grounds, &c., &c., ad infinitum ; and so too 
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as regards the five excuses for sickness daring a single term. Snch 
an arbitrary rule seems unjust as well as tyrannical, and more, it im- 
plies a distrust of us, that works a still greater evil. 

But our length admonishes us that it is time to stop. We have not 
endeavored to be pert, have not sought for flaws to pick at. The 
thoughts are at least honest opinions, c. m. w. 



Among the forms of pleasurable excitement which we demand in 
time of relaxation from College duties, I know of none better than 
Ducking. 

The locality is favorable, the season good, and the ducks both shy 
and plenty, so that the sport offers inducements to the most scientific, 
as well as greenest shot. It excites all the activity that a man has 
stowed away for contingencies, forcing the mercury in his tempera- 
ment alternately through every degree, from zero to boiling point. 

A few weeks since it was my good fortune to make one in a crew of 
five who engaged in a ducking expedition, the incidents of which were 
80 interesting, that I desire you, reader, to take the trip with me again. 

After preliminary precautions, such as supply of guns, ammunition, 
surplus coats, shawls, eatables, smokables, we deposit selves and bag- 
gage in a trim yacht, and move out into the harbor under a stiff breeze. 
Presently the center-board scrapes, and we are fast in the mud. One 
of the party explodes his feelings, and seizing an oar, attempts to 
shove off the boat. Down into the soft black mud sinks the oar, until 
an unlucky thrust snaps the blade, and throws the holder from his 
equilibrium. But, fortunately, the rising tide floats us off, and after a 
few lugubrious remarks upon the modern theory of luck, we catch a 
glimpse of each other's rueful countenances, and burst into a hearty 
laugh. At last we are under full sail, beating out to sea under a heavy 
wind, and now the sight of a solitary gull, in the distance, suggests 
the possibility of duck. With the air of veteran sportsmen we load 
our guns, and strain our eyes over the water. 

No ducks in sight — but stop ! Yes ; there are two, scudding over 
the white caps, under bare poles, but safely enough, for our fowling- 
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pieces would have to be enlarged to Parrot guns in order to reach 
them. 

The stiff breeze soon carries us beyond the Fort and Savin Eock, 
and as we near the Light House, we bear down on the advance guard 
of the ducks. Then to the right they fly, eight or ten in line, skim- 
ming along just above the waves. No one wishes to sink his reputa- 
tion by firing at such a range, and so, with philosophic equanimity, 
we let them pass unscathed. But now our sentinel, m the bow, des- 
cries a duck, with its black head a little ways ahead, and we fire an 
inaffective broadside into her duckship, as she raises anchor, hoists 
sail, and runs over under flying colors. Our guard again resumes po- 
sition, while the writer takes the offensive, on the starboard. Pres- 
ently, the perception of duck impresses my visuals. A duck rises at 
long range, and as it crosses the bow, I instantly fire, with no percep- 
tible shock to the duck, but gleatly alarming the shocking sensibilities 
of our friend in the bow. As the shot suddenly whistled by, he turned 
pale, and in '* a voice broken with emotion," appealed to the company 
whether it were allowable to fire in such proximity to a brother sports- 
man. 

It was decided, unanimously, that in ducking times, all ordinary 
military tactics must be disregarded : that it was the duty of every 
man to fire, instantly, on the appearance of duck : that each must 
keep clear of his neighbor's shots. 

Here and there upon the crests of the white caps were visible, little 
black spots, and as these rose and fell with the waves, it required crit- 
ical observation to pronounce them ducks. But, on nearer approach, 
they developed into heads, then necks, then wings, and finally, the 
bodies of veritable ducks. The wary coots, however, kept at a res- 
pectful distance, while the noisy gulls flew over us with impunity, 
crying out, derisively, at each unsuccessful shot. 

And now we are bowling along in the vicinity of Charles Island, 
and ducks are flying in every direction. Quick ! there goes one right 
across our bow, within easy gunshot. One of us jumps to his feet and 
fires, while mirahile dictu, the duck falls. The boat speedily swings 
round, but too late, for the waves have swept over the unfortunate 
fowl, ** and left not a trace behind." Our fortunate shot goes into 
such a fever of excitement, that he unconsciously pours his caps into 
the barrel, while the powder finds its way, outside the gun, into the 
water. 

We fire repeatedly, and, as the sum total, bring down three ducks, 
none of which we are able to recover in the heavy sea. And now, 
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twilight comes on, and dncks fly safely within a few rods, oonsoions 
that our guns are stowed away, and that we are smoking, in all the 
oalmness of philosophic contemplation. In the distance is an ohject, 
r^arded by one astronomer as an unknown star of the first magni- 
tude, but, on nearer approach, we see, plainly, the appearance which 
theory has assigned to the revolving heavenly bodies, and pronounce 
it Stratford Light. 

Passing over several minor adventures, of running upon breakers, 
mast-climbing, and consequent sea-sickness, and other little disagree- 
ables encountered by us, we will drop anchor inside the bar of Strat- 
ford channel. One party goes ashore in search of a candle, which is 
obtamed only by dint of persuasion and bribery, while the remainder 
of us hoist the broom, so as to answer for a tent pole, and across it 
stretch some extra canvass, whose ends are fastened to the sides of the 
boat, thus forming a comfortable tent. We meet with some slight 
difficulty in raising the boom sufficiently to make right ascension easy, 
and finally, one man gravely proposed that the anchor would be just 
the thing to place on the stern, inasmuch as it would elevate the 
" ridge-pole," and confine it in its position. I proceed to the hold, 
but find no anchor, when, suddenly, the luminous thought is suggested, 
that said anchor is some thirty feet under water, and that our safety 
requires it to remain there. Finally, everything is ready, and the tent 
lighted for our little " convivial." Stretched at random on the floor, 
we enter on the duty of the hour, and every man does yeomanry ser- 
vice in attacking the provisions. After supper, the usual smoke, dur- 
ing which we discuss the theory of " ducking by moonlight" — the im- 
portant point being, that in clear moonlight evenings, ducks feed along 
the shore, and allow near approach. The sky is overcast with drifting 
enow-clouds, so that the first essential is not clearly given, but three 
of us, now ashore, and separating, take up our lonely tramp along the 
beach. 

After walking about half a mile, sometimes creeping through weeds 
end brush, with all the precautions of on old duck-stalker, and start- 
ing not a single duck from his dreary haunts, I turn back in disgust, 
and coming to the boat, row along shore, in the direction of my com," 
^anions du voyage. With my gun upon the seat, ready to deal out 
death and destruction at a moments warning, I row softly along, ex- 
pecting, every instant, to see a duck take unto himself wings and fly 
away, provided he escaped my shot. 

But no duck is willing to suffer martyrdom, and so, before I con. 
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tinue my course, groaning severely at the immense exertion I am 
obliged to put forth, in order to overtake my enthusiastic companions, 
while thus musing over the disappointments of ducking, my equa- 
nimity is startled by the report of a gun a few hundred feet distant, 
and the rattling of shot in my vicinity. Then another and another, 
and again another. The shot whistled by as if a five hundred poun- 
der had discharged its complement of grape within short range, ^f- 
the first shock, I reasoned that I was still existent, . because I pos* 
sessed consciousness, and that I was cognizant of that, you will at 
once subsume, on recalling the fact that consciousness involves the 
cognition and perception both of the ego and non ego, in this instance, 
being a duck floating a few yards ahead. Bear in mind the fact, that 
the ego cognized the non ego, and the problem is at once solved. 
More accurately stated, in the language of the schools, it would be, 
*' Season, led from perception of the duck to consciousness, and that, 
to the phenomenon of self-existence. 

I picked up the duck, and first taking the precautionary move of 
** boarding" my sporting friends, rowed on for some distance, and after 
shooting another duck, returned to '* ye staunch ship Julia." Each 
disposing himself in the most uncomfortable situation possible, en- 
deavored to persuade himself that he could readily fall asleep, reali- 
zing its necessity, from the fact that he was to rise at four A. M., and 
go in pursuit of ducks. But, however clear this might be in theory, 
in practice it proved a very knotty problem. 

Tossing and rolling with the swell of the tide and wave, while the 
roar of breakers at the harbor's mouth is sounding in your ears, may 
be very poetic, but when the attendant circumstances of a cold damp 
bed, in the close quarters of a small sail-boat are considered, then 
comes the rub. 

I finally slept the sleep of Abon Ben Adhem, but quickly awoke, 
under the impression that I was stretched in a coffin, to which the lid 
was in the act of being nailed. The actuality gave good cause for 
play of imagination, for I was stowed away in far less room than would 
suffice for a comfortable coffin, and almost stifled by the closeness of 
air. I next sought a " downy couch" on the soft oaken seat, in width 
just eleven inches, but was again awakened to unpleasant conscious- 
ness by the rain, poring through the rotten canvas overhead. 

Again shifting position, I lingered along till the grey dawn of morn- 
ing, catching, here and there, ten minutes' sleep. Such was my ex- 
perience. " Ab uno disce omnes." At four A. M. rain poured down 
in a continuous stream, and each man thought more of sleep than 
^>: 
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duck. At last we rise to the exigencies of the occasion, and after a 
frugal meal, proceed to the hunting " grounds ;" and now we bear 
down on a flock of black ducks, and each, fired with a determination 
to do or die, determined to fire. The rain pelts the ducks, but they 
seem to enjoy it, and in lazy satisfaction turn their curious eyes upon 
the intruders, but suddenly surmizing danger, rise, and fly swiftly 
away. Every man pulls trigger, but no report rings out from the 
guns, so long exposed to rain. With elongated countenances we joke 
over our foolish inattention, and drawing the charge, re-load our pieces, 
in most approved style. We bag a brace of ducks, when a North- 
East gale strikes us, in all its fury, and we are barely able to reach 
the Julia, aad lash securely every strip of canvas. The gale shows 
no sign of abatement, and after philosophizing in the style of Dioge- 
nes, we decide to go ashore, where we separate, part going to the 
thriving city of Stratford, and others going upon the flats, in search of 
" dry" shooting, which was obtained in the midst of a pelting rain 
storm, by wading, constantly, in about fifteen centimetres of H. 0. 
Rather paradoxical shooting, according to my view. Our persever- 
ance is rewarded by occasional shots at larks, snipe, and duck, bring- 
ing death to some, and alarm to many more, and finally we straggle, 
tired, wet, and hungry, into the '* birth-place of the gentle bard of 
Avon." 

Arrayed in costume that would have gladdened the sight of Salva- 
tor Rosa, we march through the long avenue, vainly seeking our lost 
companions beneath some elm-swinging sign, " lodgings for man and 
beast." We finally obtain that great desideratum of a hungry phi- 
losopher, which is appropriately termed by Aristotle, a warm dinner. 
After this, we slowly come to the sad conclusion, that ducking pros- 
pects are clouded, that we cannot cut the teeth of the gale with our 
yacht, that we are worn out with fatigue and excitement, and that the 
only sensible thing remaining for Les Miserables to effect, is to take 
oars direct for New Haven. 

Cheered by the thought .of the cozy fires awaiting us in •* Old South," 
we say to the ducks, adieu for a time, gird up our loins, strap on lug- 
gage, shake off the mud from our soles, and are off with a whistle. 
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On the height of the grand old Bock we sat, 

At the quiet dose of the day, — 
And we looked with joy, but we felt half sad, 

As the sun was sinking away. 

In the smooth-flowing brook at the foot of the Rock^ 
Were reflected the douds, and the sky, — 

While the city of elms lay extended afar, 
In its beauty and nu^sty. 

It had been a mild December day. 

With the air so bracing and clear. 
That fancy put pictures of higher scenes 

In the douds of tlus mortal sphere. 

O'er the tops of the western hills there hung, 

In a carelessly graceful form, 
But a single band of golden clouds. 

Packed thickly as oft in a storm. 

All above the tufted and downy films, 
Resplendently glistened with light, — 

But a narrow strip of bright blue sky 
On the hill-tops kept in sight 

In the midst of the scene, as the crowning touch, 

Shone out the full orb of the day, 
And he lent to the meanest thing of earth 

His light, and his warmth-giving ray. 

Then glowed the sides of that band of douds, 
'Till they seemed of a heavenly hue, — 

And nearer, still nearer the sun swept on. 
While deeper the tinge yet grew. 

But a most enchanting scene stood forth 
With marvelous richness and grace, 

When the day-king kissed the lips of the clouds. 
And sunk in their proffered embrace. 

Then the high-peaked clouds piled up in a mass. 
With their edges all broken, and fringed. 

Hung stretched in a band, so richly bedecked, 
That the hill-tops all were tinged. 
VOL. XXIX. 14 
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But the golden shafts of that glorious orb 

Soon shot from his cloud-wrapt face ; 
Yet their glare was gone, for the sun had come 

To the end of Ids daily race. 

With the mellow light of the closing day 

All the western sky was lit, 
While the parting clouds seemed jasper and pearl 

Together most brilliantly knit. 

Now the air grew cool as we turned away, 

And descended the foot- worn track ; 
But the drama was o'er, and the curtain of night 

Fell around us journeying back. o. F. L. 



By Rev. Horace C. Hovey, op Northampton, Mass. 

He who visits this place can hardly fail to think of what «* might 
have been." And it is not strange that the venerable residents still 
cherish the thought, that if Yale College had not been removed. Say- 
brook might now be a city, and New Haven but a pretty village. 
Naturally, the younger inhabitants trouble themselves but little about 
the question. Yet, who knows ? The Saybrook that we now see is 
somewhat scattered about, though the largest group of houses, and 
the three churches, are distant a mile or more from the Sound. The 
Saybrook of old times was quite compact, and occupied the peninsula 
embraced between the Connecticut river and the Cove. It was cut 
off from hostile approach, by a strong palisade, of which some remains 
are still to be seen. Modern Saybrook is quiet and peaceful, dream- 
ing of the past amid the drowsy susurrus of giant elms. It is the 
home of some two thousand Yankees, who are inclined to pursuits 
agricultural and piscatory, rather than military. The Saybrook of 
two hundred years ago was warlike and ambitious, the home of daring 
adventurers, who dreamed of founding a city that should be distin- 
guished for its commerce and its wealth. City lots were actually laid 
out, which may be seen to-day ; houses were planned for such men as 
Cromwell, Pynn, Hasseling, and Hampden, who, after having em- 
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barked for this port, were prevented, by order of Charles I., most un- 
fortunately for himself. 

A Fort was built, which, judging from its ruins, must have been of 
considerable size and importance. In the first year of its existence, 
1635, an expedition by the Dutch, " our ncacious neighbors," as they 
were styled in an old document, arrived from New Netherlands, to 
possess themselves of the mouth of the river, and found a colony ; 
but the cannon of the Fort prevented their landing. In the days of 
the Pequot War, it also saved the inhabitants from destruction by the 
Indians. Major Andross (1675) attempted a hostile invasion of the 
colony, which was warded oflf by the firmness with which Captain • 
Bull and his company held the Fort. 

Those who are accustomed to hear of revolvers, Springfield rifles, 
and the Whitworth, Dahlgreen, and Rodman cannon, may be inter- 
ested to look over the followfng catalogue of munitions, contained in 
the articles of agreement, whereby, in 1664, Col. Geo. Fenwick made 
over the Fort to the Colony of Connecticut : " Two demiculvering 
cast pieces, with all the shot pertaining thereto, except fifty, which are 
reserved for his own use ; two long raker cast pieces, with all the shot 
thereunto belonging ; one murderer, with two chambers, and two ham- 
mered pieces ; two barrels of gun-powder ; forty muskets, with fan- 
doleers and Vests, as also four carbines, swords, and such irons as are 
there for a drawbridge ; one row of lead, and irons for the carriages of 
ordnance." 

At a later period. Say brook attracted the attention of the greatest 
men of the age, by being made the seat of an infant University. Its 
founders, however, gave it no such pretentious title. In the Saybrook 
diplomas, the Institution was denominated, " Gymnasium Acadami- 
cum ;" and in the correspondence about a charter, occurs the remark, 
/* We on purpose gave your academy as low a name as we could, that 
it might the better stand in wind and weather." Still it awakened an 
interest, not only in the minds of New England pastors and legislators, 
but also in such men as Rev. Matthew Henry, Dr. Bently, Sir Richard 
Blackman, Sir Richard Steele, and Sir Isaac Newton, all of whom 
made donations to the College Library, some few of which may still 
be seen on the shelves in New Haven. This Library, as is well 
known, was founded by ten ministers of the gospel, assembled at 
Branford, in the year 1700, who gave about forty volumes. As each 
one laid his offering on the table, he said : " I give these books for 
founding a College in this Colony." " This has ever been considered," 
observed Prof. Kingsley, " the beginning of the College." The re- 
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markable fact has also been noticed, that *' among them there was not 
a single volume relating to classical literature or the sciences." 

The Collegiate building at Saybrook was a donation from Nathaniel 
Lynde, Esq., and was eighty feet long, and one story high. For seven 
years the students studied^at Killingworth, the Commencement only 
being held at Saybrook. More than sixty in all were graduated there, 
most of whom became ministers of the gospel. No place for the Col- 
lege was named in the original Charter, an omission that prepared the 
way for serious clashing of local interests. In Sept., 1716, a majority 
of the Board voted to remove the Institution to New Haven. The 
opposition to this measure was so violent, as to necessitate the assem- 
bling of the Governor and Council, at Saybrook, (Dec, 1718,) who 
issued a warrant to the Sheriff, to take forcible possession of the Col- 
lege property, which was done. But, during the night, the carts pro- 
vided for the purpose of removing the Library (1,000 volumes) were 
drawn to the beach and sunk in the Sound ; " the bridges between 
Saybrook and New Haven were broken down ; and in the scramble 
many books and Newspapers were lost. The Library was about a 
week on the road." Over two hundred and sixty volumes were dis- 
posed of by unknown persons, and no discovery of them has been 
made to this day. 

On the 9th Sept., 1708, the first Synod of Connecticut met at Say- 
brook, and adopted the celebrated " Saybrook Platform," laying its 
planks so well, that, though burdens have been laid on it, and mis- 
siles hurled at it, still it stands. Somewhat bruised and battered it 
may be ; yet is it firm and mighty, a monument of the wisdom of our 
fathers. To this day it is used " in the decision of ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences ; and, in sustaining harmonious intercourse and fellowship, 
between the churches and among the ministry, and in all controversial 
questions."* Its fearless expressions, fortified by scriptural quota-* 
tions, have a different ring from the smart sayings of modem ** sensa- 
tion-preachers ;" but when these are lost in that oblivion they deserve, 
those will still be revered. It would be a mistake to suppose that a 
spirit of narrowness and bigotry pervaded the Synod by which those 
articles were drawn up. An early historian says : " Though the 
Council were unanimous in passing the Platform of discipline, yet 
they were not all of one opinion. Some were for high consociational 
government, and, in their sentiments, nearly Presbyterians; others 
were much more moderate, and rather verging on independency ; but 

* Hotchkiss' Half-CJentury Sermon, 1838. 
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exceedingly desirous jof keeping the unity of the spirit iu the bond of 
peace, they exercised great Christian condescension and amiableness 
toward each other." The original draught of these Articles is said 
to have been made by Rev. James Pierpont, the father-in-law of Pres- 
ident Edwards, grandfather of the younger President Edwards, great, 
grandfather of President Dwight, and great-great grandfather of 
President Woolsey ! The Saybrook Platform was unanimously re- 
commended by the " Elders and Messengers of the Churches," and 
adopted by the Legislature as the religious constitution of the Colony. 
This union of Church and State met with opposition on the part of 
some, but others had much to say about " Moses and Aaron embracing 
each other in the mount," and magistrates being " Episcopi quoad 
externa.*^ 

The Church of Christ in Saybrook has enjoyed the labors of eight 
pastors; viz: the Revs. John Higginson, Thomas Peters, James 
Fitch, Thomas Buckingham, Azariah Mather, William Hart, Frede- 
rick W. Hotchkiss, and Salmon McCall ; the last mentioned being the 
present pastor, and the one from whom, or by whose aid, most of the 
facts in this Article were obtained. Sometime since, the writer had 
occasion to spend a Sabbath in this interesting old town, so rich in his- 
toric associations, and enjoyed the privilege of becoming acquainted, 
somewhat, with the descendants of those early settlers, who, amid 
perils and privations, founded the Colony. Among them was one well 
qualified to act as my cicerone. He had lived on the spot for eighty- 
five years, yet retained much of youthful elasticity. He naturally 
loved to talk of the past, and was only too happy to show me the an- 
tiquities of the place. As we rode by what is called the new burying- 
ground, though crowded with the tombs of two generations, he told 
me that he remembered when the first grave was opened there, in the 
. presence of a great company, and he impressively added : " They are 
dead ; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee." In company with 
this patriarch, I visited the original site of Saybrook. The city lots 
are as carefully laid out as though the city were to be built, after all ; 
but, alas, cattle find pasturage where Cromwell and Hampden were to 
dwell ; and pumpkin vines and corn-stalks occupy the ground where 
once the College stood. My aged companion had, for a long time, 
owned the site of the College, and was able to tell precisely where it 
had stood. But it is all gone. In vain did I search for even a bit of 
brick as a memento. A few years ago he plowed up the ground, and 
planted a garden there. The property now belongs to Giles Ward, 
Esq., and is in a state of high culture. The eye is pleased, but the 
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antiqnarian would prefer to see at least a comer of the old building 
preserved. People in the vicinity even, are fast forgetting its exact 
locality. Between the College-grounds, (or Mr. Ward's,) and the 
Sound, lies the Cemetery, with its varied array of slate, sandstone, 
granite and marble. Four of the Pastors are buried here. Hart and 
Hotchkiss lie near the iron gateway of the enclosure. Their united 
pastorate extended over a period of one hundred and eight years ! Mr. 
Hotchkiss, during the sixty years of his pastoral life, baptized one 
thousand and sixty-one persons, mostly infants, and received seven 
hundred and four persons into the church. Rev. Mr. Mather's tomb 
is at some distance from these, and the inscription is so unique, that it 
is here given entire : 

" Here lyeth the body of the Rev. Mr. Azariah Mather. Bom at "Windsor, Au- 
gust 29th, 1686, expired in Saybrook, Feb. 11th, 1736. Aetatis susd 52. 
He was a faithful minister, 
A g^nerall scholar. An eminent 
Christian, A very great sufiferer, 
But now in glory a Triumpher. 



He many weeks felt Death's attacks, 
But fervent prayers kept him back. 
His faith and patience was to try, 
& learn us how to Live & Die. 
Haveing the wings of faith aud Love, 
& Feathers of an holy Dove, 
he bids this wretched world adieu 
& swiftly up to Heaven flew. 
Disturb not then his precious Dust 
With Censors that are most unjust." 

The meaning of the last line is somewhat equivocal. 

Having been assured that Rev. Mr. Buckingham was buried here, I 
; proposed to my guide to make a search for the tombstone. He shook 
his head, in doubt as to our ability to find it, but at length pulled a 
large case-knife from his pocket, which he said that he carried on pur- 
pose to use in scraping moss from the old tombstones, and fell to work. 
After an hour's search, to my joy, we found the stone half-sunk into 
the earth, on which, with some difficulty, we read the words : 

" Here lyes the body of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Buckingham, 
Pastor of the Church of 
Christ in Saybrook. Dec'd 
April ye 1st, IT 09 in ye 
63rd year of his age." 
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As this has not been noticed in print, and as Rev. Mr. Backingham 
presided at the laying of the Saybrook Platform, and, moreover, is the 
ancestor of the present excellent Governor of Connecticut, it is thought 
the epitaph may be worthy of preservation. It should be added, that 
his son, Stephen, was the first graduate of the College. 

Between the Cemetery and the Fort, thirty or forty rods distant 
from the latter, and five or six from the Sound, is Lady Fenwick's 
tomb, probably the first table monument erected in the State. Bar- 
ber (1838) states that " no inscription has been seen upon it within the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant." But now there are two of dif 
ferent style ; one being rude and simple, and the other quite new and 
ornate. In connection with the latter is a cross, deeply cut into the 
stone, by some one who desired it thus to appear, in face of history, 
that the titled woman whose remains rest there was of the Established 
Church, whereas the probabilities are, that she was a zealous Puritan. 
Such sacrilege cannot be too severely rebuked, even though the per- 
petrator be a person of wealth and station ! 

Lady Fenwick was wife of Col. Greorge Fenwick, who, in the sum- 
mer of 1639, came over from England to govern this Colony ; and 
who, in honor of Lords Say and Brook, changed the name of the place 
from Pattaquasset to Saybrook. Her name, before marriage, was 
Lady Alice Boteler, (or Botleyr, or Butler.) Barber says it was Lady 
Anne Butler. After her death, Gov. Fenwick returned to Englana, 
became prominent in political affairs, and was appointed one of the 
judges for the trial of Charles the First. 



In a country like our own, in which every branch of the civil polity 
is designed to regulate, while it is itself regulated by the rest, the Ju- 
dicial department is among the first in importance. It is the balance 
wheel, by which the complex machinery of government is controlled. 
Without it all harmony of movement would cease, and amid incessant 
jarrings, anarchy would rule* An efllcient Judicial System is indis- 
pensable to good order in society, and to concord in the State. This 
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will be readily admitted by all. But here the question arises, can it 
be efficient unless independent 1 Does not its usefulness depend upon 
its freedom from unnecessary restrictions ? Eeason answers affirma- 
tively, and the design of this article is merely to present such argu- 
ments as reason dictates, and experience confirms. 

We propose to consider, first, the functions of this branch of gov- 
ernment ; secondly, the degree of independence that we deem neces- 
sary to its efficiency ; and finally, the arguments in favor of such inde- 
pendence. 

The duties of the Judicial department, expressed in general terms, 
are, to interpret and uphold the constitution and the laws, and to 
guard the rights of citizens. To meet all the demands of justice, our 
constitution provides for the establishment and maintenance of inferior 
and superior courts ; the former, to dispose of local questions and mat- 
ters of minor importance ; the latter, to act as a check upon the legis- 
lative and executive departments, both State and National, to decide 
concerning the legality of their proceedings, and the constitutionality 
of enacted laws. The Judiciary is the power that determines the 
measure of protection alBforded by government to its subjects. To it 
every man who has suffered wrong, or who claims a right, either fan- 
cied or real, looks for redress or assistance. To it is assigned the task 
of upholding the majesty of the law, of securing to the deserving the 
blessings it is designed to bestow, and of inflicting its penalties on of- 
fenders. Its influence is felt in every business transaction of man with 
man. Its decisions affect more or less every member of the common- 
wealth. 

Since the duties of the Judiciary are so multiform, and its influence 
so great, and since it is designed to act as a check on the other branches, 
and to strengthen the bonds of social order, it is certainly desirable to 
shield the incumbents of Judicial offices, as far as possible, from thd 
temptations peculiar to men in public stations. Hence the inquiry, 
how may the benefits of a wise and an impartial Judiciary be best se- 
cured ? 

We have already expressed the conviction that this may be done 
most effectually by allowing the Judiciary to be independent. To be 
really independent, its duties must not only be distinct from those of 
the other departments, and its decisions final, but in addition to this, 
judges must hold office for life, receiving a pecuniary compensation ad- 
equate to their support, and subject to no diminution. The Judicial 
office, thus fortified, becomes the least precarious of any in the gift of 
the nation. If the other official stations could be as carefully guarded. 
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and oar publio men oonld be lifted above the atmosphere of base am- 
bition and self-seeking, the people would be less heavily burdened and 
instances of fraud less frequent. Without attempting to answer the 
question, how may this be done, we will return to our subject, viz : the 
necessity of an independent Judiciary. 

The origin of this necessity cannot be doubtful. The human im- 
perfection that renders law necessary to good order in Society, and to 
justice in the State, imperatively demands some safeguard to the Ju- 
dicial office. If a regard for self never rose higher than love for one's 
neighbor and country, laws might be abrogated, and the barriers that 
society has set up against injustice and vice, might with safety be 
thrown down. But selfishness finds a place in every man's nature. 
It " crops out" in the various forms of avarice, love of praise, a thirst 
for power, and so on. Horace represents the phantom. Care, as scaling 
the brazen sides of ships, and setting behind the mailed horseman, 
just where, in fact, we should least expect its hated presence. So, 
selfishness mounts to legislative halls, and creeps even into our courts 
of equity. How shall we prevent it from asserting itself; from exer- 
cising its baleful power. Plainly, by removing, as far as possible, all 
inducements to seek personal ends. The judges of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the President. Shall he have power to depose 
them, at will, for political or private reasons % What would be the 
result if, at the beginning of each administration, the Bench should 
undergo changes similar to those that now occur in the Post Office 
Department 1 The dignity of the Judicial office would be destroyed, 
its authority weakened, its decisions worthless. The legitimate duties 
of the Judiciary would be neglected, in the struggle to secure and re- 
tain office. Again, suppose the legislature had power to so far dimin- 
ish the salaries of judges, as to make their offices untenable. Gould 
we longer hope for impartial decisions ? On the contrary, the fear of 
losing office and position, would influence the decision of every verdict 
in which members of the former body had even the remotest interest. 
But it may be said that all inducements to self-seeking will not be re- 
moved, by making the Judiciary independent. Granted ; but shall we, 
because our judges cannot be placed quite beyond the reach of temp- 
tation, open wide the door to corruption ] Shall the tenure of office be 
made so precarious as to continually direct their thoughts from the 
claims of justice to their private interests ? Again, it may be claimed 
that long terms of office are provocative of an abuse of power ; that 
the fear of not being reelected, acts as a salutary check upon the selfish 
inclinations of those whose terms of office frequently expire ; which 
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fear, being removed from judges appointed for life, leaves tbem free to 
follow out projects for personal aggrandizement. But our political 
history furnishes abundant evidence of the falsity of such reasoning. 
Our frequent elections to most of the places of trust under govern- 
ment, afford a reasonable hope of office to a greedy multitude, — an 
eager herd, who thirst for position and a name, — who are in haste to 
be rich and respectable, and are not scrupulous as to the method of 
becoming so. Is their election secured ? The first step is gained, and 
they are not slow to reap the benefits. The fear of discovery, and 
consequent loss of reputation, added to the dread of not being ree- 
lected, restrains them in part only. They hope to be able, during the 
short peiiod that will elapse before they again solicit the suffrages of 
the people, to preserve a fair exterior, and by specious representations, 
to allay the suspicions of dissatisfied constituents. Should they even 
fail of a reelection, the ordinary changes in public sentiment, and the 
fluctuations of parties, relieve them from the disgrace that would oth- 
erwise attend defeat. Thus it appears, that what was intended as a re- 
straint, acts rather as an incentive to dishonest and fraudulent deal- 
ing. It is otherwise with the Judiciary. He who would attain to the 
dignity of a Judge of the Supreme Court, must commend himself to 
the people and their Executive, through a long period of preparatory 
training and activity. Relying, for his appointment to office, not upon 
the blind zeal of political adherents, whose enthusiasm has been kind- 
led by inflammatory harangues, but upon the calm judgment and de- 
liberate choice of the Chief Magistrate, he finds a life of virtue and 
known integrity of character, the surest guarantees of success. Much 
that is alleged against a representative, elected by the people, is attrib- 
utable to party rancor. Defamatory reports may be safely accredited 
to his public enemies, whose interest it is to prevent his reelection. 
But not so when one is appointed to an office which cannot be wrested 
from him, except the accuser furnish convincing proofs of imbecility, 
dishonesty, or treason. Suppose, now, a charge of bribery or other 
violation of law is established against him. Impeachment, deposition, 
disgrace, are the consequences. There is no possibility of a reap- 
pointment, no chance of shifting the odium^from himself to his con- 
stituents, or of defending a doubtful reputation behind party walls. 
Prudence, therefore, in the absence of any higher motive, would direct 
him in the path of integrity, which becomes easier as the Judiciary 
is made more independent of the other departments. 

But it may be urged, that our laws emanate from the people, and 
should be referred to them for interpretation. It is assumed that tJiey 
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are equal to the task, and some have even claimed that a denial of 
their competency is a denial of the principles of a representative gov- 
ernment. But this is mere theory, unsupported by experience, or by 
the testimony of the wise. In discussing a kindred topic, Bishop 
Whately says : "If the power be in the hands of a few, who have the 
opportunity, at least, of obtaining knowledge, it is conceivable that 
they may he brought to try each proposed measure exclusively on its 
intrinsic merits, by abstract arguments ; but can any man, in his sen- 
ses, really believe that the great mass of the people, or even any con- 
siderable portion of them, can ever possess so much political knowl- 
edge, patience in investigation, and sound logic, as to be able and wil- 
ling to judge, and to judge correctly, of every proposed political meas- 
ure?" And are they who cannot jndge wisely of public measures, 
competent to interpret the laws ? The mass of the people are no 
more able to do this, than the last contraband from Secessia is to ex- 
plain the nature and peculiarities of Saturn's rings, or to demonstrate, 
at sight, the principles of the funicular polygon. A knowledge of law 
is not speedily acquired, and it is reasonable to conclude that it is 
most correctly possessed by men whose lives have been devoted to its 
acquisition. 

The limits of this article do not permit a notice of other arguments 
that suggest themselves in favor of an independent Judiciary. We 
have seen that a Judiciary dependent on the favor, either of the Ex- 
ecutive or the Legislature, would be of little value to the people. Its 
decisions would not be rendered impartially, nor according to the prin- 
ciples of abstract justice. Corruption would greatly increase. Allow 
each President, on his accession to office, to depose the existing Bench 
of Judges, and appoint a new, — an uncertain and shifting exposition 
of legal demands would be the result. This would be hardly less dis- 
astrous than the absence of all law. Public confidence would be 
weakened, for legal enactments would be no longer powerful to pro- 
tect. Vice would rear its hateful crest with increased effrontery, for 
the law would be shorn of its terrors. The interests of trade, security 
of life and property, the peace and order of society, and the mainte- 
nance of truth and virtue, alike demand a Judiciary independent of the 
other branches, subject only to law, and responsible to the general 
government. By ensuring to our Judges long terms of office, and a 
generous support, we afford them superior opportunities for investi- 
gating the intricacies of law and mastering its details. Thus, when 
to careful study, they have added years of experience, they are aided 
in their duties by a matured and enlightened judgment, and are pre- 
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pared to base their decisions uiH)n the broadest principles of justioe. 
Nor can it be made to appear, that by thus establishing the Judiciary 
on a secure foundation, we render its noembers any more assailable by 
the temptations incident to public life. 

Let the Judiciary, then, be independent, and its authority will re- 
main unimpaired, the integrity of its decisions will be unquestioned, 
and the best interests of the nation secure. '' An independent Judi- 
ciary," says Noah Webster, "is the great bulwark of human fredom." 
It would be unwise, surely, to abandon our strongest defence. Only 
madmen would voluntarily surrender this surest guarantee of their 
liberties. Let no one merit the title, by seeking to tear down the tem- 
ple of Justice with suicidal hands. J. w. t. 



Society Elections. 

The regular election of officers in the two Literary Societies took place on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 16th, with the following result : — 



UNONIA. 


Fresidentf 


BROTHERS. 


C. M. Whittlesey. 


Vice President, 


J. W. Sterling. 


T. Fitch. 


Secretary, 


M. 0. D. Borden. 


M. M. BUDLONQ. 


Vice Secretary, 


T. Bxtlkley. 


a. 0. Holt. 




a. W. Young. 


Orator, 




Censor, 


S. 0. Darlino. 




T. K. Boltwood. 
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Junior Appointments for the Claee of '60, 

Chreek Oration, — John B. Brooks, New York City. 
Philoaophicdl Oration, — John L. Ewell, Bjfield, Mass. 
PUloaopMcai Oration, — Robert P. Keep, Hartford. 
PhUoeophiccU Oration, — Payson Merrill, Stratham, N. H. 
Latin Oration — C. H. Smith, Beirut, Syria. 

HIGH ORATIONS. 

Marshall R. Gaines, Granby. 
Joseph H. Isham, New Haven. 
William Stocking, Waterbury. 

ORATIONS. 

Elmer B. Adams, Pomfret, Vt. 
John F. Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Simeon 0. Allen, Enfield. 
Charles P. Blanchard, Richmond, Ind. 
Adelbert P. Chapman, Ellington. 
Henry Churchill.. Gloversville, N. Y. 
William T. Comstock, Stamford. 
James G. Gregory, Norwalk. 
Henry B. Mead, Hingham, Mass. 
Henry A. Stimson, Paterson, N. J. 
Henry E. Taintor, Hampton. 
Gouvemeur M. Thompson, Seymour. 
Henry W. Warren, Holden,,Mass. 
John B. Wood, Morristown, N. J. 

DISSERTATIONS. 

Charles E. Blake, New Haven. 
Toliver P. Caskey, Cincinnati, 0. 
Miles G. Hyde, Cortland, N. Y. 
Benjamin C. Riggs, Newport, R. I. 
Corydon G. Stowell, Utica, N. Y. 

FIRST DISPUTES. 

Oscar R. Burchard, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sidney V. Smith, San Francisco, Cal. 

SECOND DISPUTES. 

Morris M. Budlong, Utica, N. Y. 
Tusar Bulkley, Catskill, N. Y. 
James E. Chandler, Mexico, N. Y. 
Everett H. Converse, Monson, Mass. 
John Dalzell, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Edward Dummer, Byfield| Mass« 
VOL. XXIX. 15 
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THIBD DISPUTES. 

James W. CJooper, New Haven. 
Courtney S. Kitchell, Detroit, Mich. 
Michael T. Newbold, Mount H0II7, N. J. 

FIRST COLLOQUIES. 

Charles D. Anthony, Gouverneur, N. T. 
Elbert W. Brown, New Haven. 
James H. Kerr, Elk Dale, Pa. 
Cyrus A. Leland, Ottawa, 111. 
Sanford S. Martyn, New Haven. 
Henry C. McCreary, Sacramento, Cal. 
John Sharp, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
William Stone, Brookline, Mass. 
Charles N. Taintor, Colchester. 

SECOND COLLOQUIES. 

Arthur A. Barrows, Mansfield Center, 
Roderick Byington, Belvidere, N. J. 
George S. Dickerman, New Haven. 
Julius A. Hoag, Norwich, N. Y. 



Temperance Society. 

At a meeting of the Freshman Class, last Term, called for the purpose, the fol- 
lowing Pledge was presented: — "We, members of the Class of '67, pledge our- 
selves, upon our solemn oath, not to drink intoxicating liquors, throughout our Col- 
lege course." 

Officers have \men appointed, and a regular Society estabUshed, which contains 
sixty-eight members of the Class. 



New Profeeeor. 

We understand that A. R. Street, Esq., of New Haven, has by a number <^ 
donations, extending back several years, liberally endowed a Professorship of 
Modem Languages in this College. 
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Thb " How are jous," the hand shakes, the stories of what was seen and done in 
vacation, and above all, the screaming of the Chapel Bell, calling to College duties,' 
justified the remark of a stranger, ventured in our hearing a few days since, " I 
guess the studi-ents have come." 

Anj one who has read the adventures of the gentlemanly " Toodles," may recall 
the occurrences of a certain evening, when he was returning home in a slightly in- 
ebriated condition ; after running into a pump, shaking its proffered handle, excu- 
sing himself on the grounds of the darkness and ice, he took a fresh start, and 
again encountered the silent pump. This operation being repeated several times, 
Toodles' anger got the better of his politeness, and he exclaimed, excuse me, sir I 
But why the deuce don't you move along?" Reader, we confess we are out rather 
late ; although we are glad, since it gives us a chance to shake you by the hand at 
the beginning of a new term; and we are willing to make all proper apologies. 
But why do you stand there dumb, and let us do all the talking? Or, why don't 
you " move along," instead of standing right in the way, watching for our slips and 
accidents? As A. Ward would say, in a P. S., "I don't mean this. It's a way I 
have of goakin." 

You feel bound to appreciate the least trace of sense, and to applaud the least 
load, even that which " dies a bomin," and Lit. Editors find a comparatively "easy 
row to hoe," as far as criticism goes. Consider the bow of thanks to be made. 
Three great events have transpired since we last met. Thanksgiving, Examination 
and Holidays. We take it for granted you were all there. Did the roast shoat and 
onions rise to confront you with your sins, past and present? 

As for ourselves, our ancestors for generations were present, not excepting our 
" Grandmother." All these little annoyances, however, served but to give relish to 
&e greetings of more modem friends. Sleighing, skating and parties I Students 
know how to enjoy the blessings of vacation, and the "fair ones" are not slow to 
lend their charms in all convivialities. We sincerely hope your pleasures were not 
interrupted by a letter with the New Haven postmark. Whew I Were not those 
Examinations tough? Suspense, Hood illustrates it by an owl holding a mouse by 
the tail over the edge of a tower, was conspicuous on every face, as the fatal hour 
drew near. But we have squeezed through, and leave to our successors this mantle 
of suffering. It has been remarked, with what facility the powers of the mind 
are developed by study. We should never have imagined, in Freshman year, that 
Chemistry could be mastered in a few months ; yet, to hear the Examinations in this 
same branch, one would have been pleased and instructed ; even we were aston- 
ished at our proficiency. A kind and appreciating good bye to the gentlemanly 
Professor. During vacation our eyes were greeted by the sight of the Junior Ap- 
pointments, modestly condensed in a morning paper. A Professor is said to have 
got off a very long and irreguler tail upon the Class. At a recent Faculty meetingi 
it is said, during a lull of business, remarks were made upon the relative scholar- 
ihip of various graduated Classes; from this, by an easy and natural transition, 
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the conversation turned to Classes in College, when it was remarked, that there 
was one Class which it was best to say very little about, the thing better be laughed 
at and passed oyer, &c. Our informant did not positively hear the name of the 
Glass. There are, evidently, some vacant " rooms to let in the upper stories," 
somewhere. Apply soon. Conundrums being in order, we propose the following: 
Why is the Junior Class the most temperate in College ? Give it up ? Because 
9nly three men m it ever got high. Speaking of temperance, reminds us of the move- 
ment made in this direction by the Freshman Class ; we cannot help wishing suc- 
cess to the undertaking. It would be a novelty to see members around, trying to 
pledge incoming Classes, as for other societies ; yet it might be done, and needs 
only principles and perseverance. 

We congratulate future Yalensiads upon the prospect of a more thorough course 
of instruction in Modern Languages. Yet we do not see where it can come in, in 
our already crowded course. Some remarks made in a morning journal, not long 
nnce, upon this subject, were worthy of a clam-vender, and excited nothing but 
disgust, in those who have learned from experience the value of a faithM improve- 
ment of our present College privileges. We learn with regret, that the ** Great 
American Eagle, "which has been on a visit to the North College, and was put into 
a coal closet, on account of his disposition to show fight, finished eating his peck 
of dirt there, and died. The remains are to be interred in " Eaglewood Cemetery.*' 

We cannot close our talk without a word to sporting men. The following story 
we vouch for, as "true, and never before published." "Way down in Jarsey" 
there lived a landlord, fond of horses and liquor, to a greater degree than was for 
his own interests. Returning, with horse and sulky, from a race, he stopped at an 
inn to replenish. In the course of the evening he came out, in that delightful 
state in which a man don't know or care whether he is afoot or on horseback ; but, 
fi'om the fact of a servant's holding his horse, he determined for the latter, and 
mounted. After a while, forgetting that he had a vehicle behind, he mistook its 
clatter for an approaching team; drawing up on the side of the road, he sung out, 
" you may go by." The permission, it is needless to say, was not accepted. A 
new idea struck our modem Jehu ; " Perhaps you would like to race ?" No reply. 
Thinking that " silence gives consent," our friend fixes himself steady, tightens his 
lines, and speaks to his horse; from a gentle trot, the race becomes a headlong 
canter, and yet, "the team behind" holds its own. At length, after a Gilpin ride 
of several miles, the landlord turn up to his own house, and, to his surprise, the 
other follows. " So you stop here too, do you ?" said he. Eager to find out who it 
was, he called for his servant and a light, only to discover his battered sulky. Eid- 
icule and chagrin made such impression on the mind of our friend, that he signed 
the pledge, and became a steady man. Reader, it may be ungrateftd, but we cant 
help it Our sentiments are those of the horse let loose in clover. 

" Joy, joy forever — ^my task is done. 
The gate is passed — and heaven is won." 
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** Show me the boy, and 1*11 show you the man." If that be mod- 
erately true, there will be men mildly ingenious in the coming gene- 
ration, some of whom, perhaps, our Collie will furnish ; not crafty, 
mind, nor yet machinating, but simply ingenious. And after all, what 
a glorious graft, an element like this, upon what else had been a 
tame, monotonous, common-place life. What worthy variety could 
English Literature boast, bad it never obtained that shrewd maxim, 
** I'll take the turkey and you may take the buzzard, or else, you may 
take the buzzard, and 1*11 take the turkey ?*' Whether in theory or 
practice, such a neat adaptation of self to circumstances, or of means 
to end, is a credit to our nature. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine blindly a brilliant sub- 
ject, with no resource of passive experience or of hearsay. The library 
might have been searched for historic records of past sagacity, or, 
more inquisitive, we might have sought the principles and concomitant 
facts of this quality ; but, although it be folly and even presumption 
to write unadvisedly, we prefer to speculate as to what phases shrewd- 
ness may assume in our College life. Thus, surely, we can clash with 
no personalities. 

VOL. XXIX. 16 
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Secondly. No documentary evidence or foot-notes will be neces- 
sary. A purely exclusive and independent theory needs none. 

And, lastly, if we presume to say that we only think so and so, no 
oath or obtestation, with eye rhetorically uplifted, can be demanded. 

The first example of coUeglal ingenuity, of which we can conceive 
as possible, is that of a forecast which shall walk through two years 
darkness for one year's light; which shall travel over one hundred 
miles of wet, unmacadamized road, for ten rods in a high street ; seek 
opportunities for paying rightful supremacy the disinterested respect 
of a passing salute ; and, in fine, prove itself generally submissive, and 
yet absolutely independent. Oh ! how noble a sight, to see forecast 
so devoted to its high mission, that flesh and strength shall gradually 
fail its possessor, and bring him ultimately through anxious care to 
a mere skeleton ! Gloriously shine the bones through his tightened 
skin, eloquent witnesses of self-exhaustive toil for democratic work. 
Gall not our imaginary student a fag or fawner. He is merely a little 
imitative, and you cannot blame him, provided he be disposed to copy 
only the better traits of his model. You may not pronounce him sub- 
servient, because he votes his master's every pleasure, for, poor dolt ! 
shall he leap up on a wire-spring from his little square box, like the 
frightful automaton, and confront the superior wisdom of that master 
with a single difference of opinion ? You dishonor the character of 
our ideal ingenuity, if you say so. 

The second illustration of this speculative tact cannot be thoroughly 
understood, till we have investigated, briefly, the nature of collegiate 
liberty, — and, pardon us, if we quote Lieber ; we had not intended to 
do so ; but you need not believe the quotation, as we have not his sig- 
nature. *' Collegiate Liberty has, not unfrequently, been defined as 
consisting in the rule of the majority, or, it has been said. Where the 
students rule, there is liberty. The rule of the majority, of itself, in- 
dicates tJie power of a certain body, but power is not liberty. Sup- 
pose the majority bid you drink hemlock ; t. e., enter a debate ; is there 
liberty for you? Or suppose the majority depose an impartial 
umpire, and establish despotism, is that liberty ?••*•• 
We might say, with greater truth, that where the minority is protected^ 
although the majority rule, there, probably, liberty exists." Such be- 
ing the truthful definition, we can imagine an ingenuity which shall 
shrewdly apply this principle, when occasions present themselves, and 
this application may constitute a second illustration of our subject. 
Suppose a minority proposing to unite, in forensic antagonism with the 
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mf^ority, do not obtain this protection of rights, to vhich reference 
has been made. Suppose the majority unreasonably attempt to crowd 
a question upon them. Is it not sagacious gently to remonstrate, 
somewhat in this wise. '' We beg to suggest that you, the majority, 
by reason of your unwieldy multitude, cannot unitedly decide upon a 
subject. Let us remind you that your interests are really divided, 
whether you are aware of the fact or not. This we prove in the fol- 
lowing logical way. Undoubtedly there is some question in the world, 
which you can discuss better than any man in your crowd. The same 
is true of each of the others. Now each will present, and has pre- 
sented this very question, to himself most promising. The man who 
succeeds in getting his question of course has the first and 
greatest reward, if indeed there be rewards. Each one of you 
stands a very small chance of being this man, in so large a number. 
Listen, now, we beseech, to our proposal. We have reason to believe 
that every one of you has an unkind and unwarrantable feeling toward 
us. In this we know you to be united. We are, in that sense, a mi- 
nority ; but Lieber says we have right to protection. We feel our 
pulses strata at thought of future intimidation or brow-beating. Yes, 
majority, we feel ourselves growing stronger. You are mesmerically 
under our power. We see you lapsing into stupor. Now, before we 
have closed your eyes by our overpowering look of insulted justice, 
we make you a proposal. Accept, and we throw the bucket of water 
in your face, which shall act the double part of cleanser and resusci- 
tator. The proposal is this : In the cool, and undisturbed solitude of 
a room, we will sit down and guarantee you a dispassionate selection 
of a thesis, in which, we assure you, all stand an equal chance. 

Consider, now, how much preferable is united above distracted ac- 
tion. We are one, and when this contest shall have ended, we feebly 
surmise, we shall then be nearly alike. Thus shall we secure the 
most equitable adjustment of what we consider an unnecessary trouble. 
Stay ; we have you in our power, yet we will be merciful. Fling to 
the air the copper coin. Let it be the mute arbiter of our angry wrang- 
ling. If it come down tails, you, the majority, shall decide on the 
question. If heads, we. The coin has been flung, gentlemen, by one 
of your own party. It has come down tails ; which means, surely, 
that you are to be the tails, or last, in preference, and we the heads. 
TFe, then, will decide the question." Now, who can justly remon- 
strate ? Wasn't that ingeniously done ? And yet all was logical and 
fair. Who does not cry a tin crown for victorious craft ? 
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Our limits preclude any farther speculation. If we shall have stir- 
red the blood-boilers of some young enthusiast, and quickened his 
yearnings for noble, ingenious, distinguished, honorable and lasting at- 
tainments, our willing labor is richly repaid. s. c. d. 



It is evening, and within my room, which the faint light that may 
yet linger in the West does not reach, I sit alone — alone, except for 
my fire. And no slight exception is that, since in it alone I have 
light, and beat, and company ; of what or whom else could as much be 
said ? There in its arched cavern, it is the only thing visible, save 
where it " teaches light to counterfeit a gloom " in that faint luminous 
shadow on the wall overhead. Above it play the faint blue flames, 
that shift and dart like nimble spirits. Over its surface lie the yet un- 
lighted coals, seen only as dark spots against the ruddy light that 
shines up between. Down through their openings the glow grows 
brighter and deeper, marked by the faintly shaded surfaces of growing 
heat, until ending in the clear, intense light of the innermost depths. 
And into those depths I sit gazing. 

As I gaze, the scenes and actions of the day just ended glide quiet- 
ly away, and are as completely lost to the mental vision as are the ob- 
jects in the room around me to my bodily eyes. And in their stead 
there comes a quiet, dreamy mood, wherein the stillness and rest and 
softened light all unite to lull me into that delectable land that lies be- 
tween eflFort and repose like evening between day and night. There 
come no importunate thoughts of duties, no cares for the present, no 
anxieties for the future. None of these, but in their place fair, soft 
pictures of fancy ; pleasant memories that blend with hopes ; thought* 
of absent friends, not absent now — and all these things brightened and 
softened and melted into harmony in the deep, steady glow of the 
fire. 

We are old friends, my fire and I. Is it not in deed and in truth 
the same fire it always has been ? What though the material that 
nourishes it be dififerent ; is the subtle element that man's art cannot 
grasp or analyze, the same with the gross, palpable earth that feeds it ? 
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I choose rather to believe that it is indeed a spirit, itself the same 
though its outward form may change. And what a friend has it al- 
ways been : how unobtrusive, yet how constant ; how sympathizing, 
how helpful to thought, how full of cheerfulness and brightness and 
good ! Our friendship is years old, yet it has never changed ; or rath- 
er, with such nicety have its changes kept pace with my own, that to 
me it was always the same. 

It is a wonderful enchanter, my Fire. As I come within the circle of 
its magic influence, there seems to steal forth from those glowing cav- 
erns a spell, that wraps me in its dreamy power, and bears me far 
away from the world of reality to Dream-land. It is as if at a single 
step I had gone completely out of my material surroundings, and had 
left far behind me everything that pertains to a harsh, angular world, 
where one is jostled each instant by something that rudely jars with 
the inner self, and the soul is kept in continual war and turmoil. All 
this I have left, I have gone into a beautiful world, where nothing ex- 
ists but what is fair ; a world made up wholly of bright shapes, and 
scenes I love to see, and friends I love to meet. No harsh sound 
breaks the charmed silence, no unwelcome shape blots the golden light 
that bathes all things in its soft and splendid radiance. It is Fairy- 
land, a realm of beauty and peace and rest ; and among its bright and 
friendly shapes I wander, caring not whither, sure of meeting every- 
where such forms and such only as I love to see. Old friends too are 
many of them, thoughts and feelings that on earth were ever my famil- 
iar and welcome friends ; but there our intercourse might at any mo- 
ment be broken in upon by shapes of care or toil, or the material reali- 
ties that with strong and stubborn force crowded out and put to flight 
all such aerial and unwarlike guests. Here none such can break in 
upon us ; here I drink in all the good of their presence, pure, bright, 
unalloyed. 

Thoughts of distant friends — memories of scenes and days gone by, 
in what a throng, gliding in one after another on such rapid wings that 
in a few brief moments of earthly time I live over again long days of 
pleasure. Memories too precious to be suffered to come forth into the 
mixed and jostling throng of every-day thoughts and cares — how they 
glide forth from their hiding-place down deep in my heart — ^how they 
fill me with their gracious presence ! They must in very truth be 
good angels ; nothing of earth could come with such wonderful charms, 
such deep happiness. They are the pure and beautiful spirits of by- 
gone days, days that indeed were rich with pleasure and bright with 
enjoyment, yet not without some shade, however faint, of earthly care 

Vol. XXIX. 16* 
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and uncertainty. But not the shadow of such a shade rests on the 
faces around me now. Who says that Time and years rob us of all 
our earthly joys 1 Time indeed bore away the deeds and words and 
looks that made those by-gone days so sweet, but he has brought me 
back here to-night those same deeds and words and looks, only bright- 
er and more beautiful than of old ! 

Marvelously true and constant is my Fire. Returning from each 
wandering in Dream-land, I find myself gazing once more intently 
down into its depths, and the glow is deep as ever— steady and change- 
less. A few hearts I know just so steady and changeless, — not many 
perhaps, but one such is to think of what that fire is to look into. 

We must part soon, my Fire ! Such hours as these are too bright 
to last long at a time. There are duties to be done, realities to be 
faced, company less gentle than yours to be shared. Yet it is not with 
sorrow that I bid you for the time good-bye, for I know that we shall 
meet again, and often. Yes, all through life do I hope to meet you in 
one form or another, my old friend, and by your aid to enjoy such hours 
as this that we have passed together now. 

And yet if that were all, it were not much ; for, say what we will, 
hours of meeting in themselves alone weigh unequally against days of 
parting. But as I linger, loth to take my leave, and gaze yet again 
into your deep and glowing heart, there comes over me, strong and full, 
the thought that I can welcome the toil and struggle that shall here- 
after come, all the more gladly for hours like these. After such tokens 
of all that is bright and good in life, why should not one be braver and 
stronger to live, and if neea be to suflPer ? Is it not true, by the law of 
our being, that whatever takes deep hold of our feelings and affections, 
reacts with strong and noble impulse against the sterner faculties of 
willing and doing ? What else but one form of this truth is in Ten- 
nyson's lines : — 

'• Thy voice is heard througli rolling drums 

That beat to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands : 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The nextj like fire he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead, for thine and thee." 

— If the bright visions of hours like these were indeed mere phantoms, 
if Time in sweeping away the scenes and days that were dearest, 
brought no recompense, and empty memories were all that remained — 
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then might we indeed cling with closest grasp to visions which, if a de- 
lusion, were yet brighter and better than any reality. But most sure- 
ly it is not so. These hours are not mere empty memories of that 
which is not, they are in themselves a real and present joy, a token of 
good in the present as well as the past ; nay, more, unless dur faith be 
all a delusion, they may be to us less a memory than a promise. 
Surely, if we live true lives, these glimpses of brightness are not the 
last rays of the dying sun, but the gleams that foretell his rising ! Not 
the ghosts of joys forever departed, but the bright spirits that while 
they speak in loving tones of a beloved Past, bring the sure hope and 
promise of a more glorious Hereafter ! g. s. m. 



The city slept, and o'er the silent roofs 
Night bent her livid brow, all throbbing with 
The heavenly gems, bright isles of fire they glowed, 
While 'cross the vault far stretched the silver zone. 
But, like a Titan slumbering 'neath the stars, 
The mighty city lay unconscious and 
Reposed ; its busy pomp was hushed to sleep 
And where, a few hours since, life held her vain 
And gaudy masquerade, the star-lit streets 
Spread, wrapt in silent awe, which broken by 
The footfaU of the lone patrol, or some 
Returning reveller, seemed twice more dread 
And deathlike than before. All wearied slept, 
When, like a giant watching o'er the roofs. 
The old Cathedral tower deep muttered "twelve." 

The flame had died upon the wasted lamp, 
And cheerlessly the cold-eyed moon looked o'er 
The wretched walls, as looks the heartless world 
On human wo. But still the Poet watched, 
And, heedless of the midnight hour, he bowed 
His wearied form in silent prayer. His hands 
Convulsively were clasped, and the deep throes, 
Which, ever and anon, shot through his frame, 
Gave evidence how fearfully his heart 
Was wrung. Long did he kneel, but as he prayed, 
The keenness of his agony was soothed; 
Calm o'er his troubled soul, as steals the smile 
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Upon the ocean hushed, there came a sweet 
And holy peace. Yet was his spirit sad, 
And when he'd poured his sorrows out to GUxl, 
His face he buried in his shrunken hands, 
And held communion with his gloomy thoughts. 

Ah I What a dream is life I 
And how fierce a battle do we fight I 
Oh, it to me has been one dreary night, 

A wild, heart-rending strife. 
But now 'tis done ; yes, it has been too much. 
And o'er my soul I feel Death's icy touch. 

But why this bitter dread ? 
Why shrinks the spirit from the grave's repose ? 
Hath it not felt enough the world's dark woes ? 

Oh! though they are all dead, 
'Tis hard to yield the hopes of life's bright goaU 
'Tis hard to quench the fires that Ught the soul. 

How wildly throbbed my heart, 
When all my days were like a sunbeam's gilt I 
What gorgeous dreams of love and fame I built, 

With all youth's sanguine art 1 
Ah ! then the world was like a fairy dome, 
And life's dark waves were masked with golden foam. 

But now the dream has fled, 
Sad fortune o'er me like a tempest lowers, 
The cold world sneers, and, like poor, blasted flowers, 

My once proud hopes lie dead. 
So let me bury all, for soon shall I, 
From scorn and sorrow free, beside them lie. 

Ah I even now I feel 
Death's cold and leaden hand upon my breast. 
Soon will he free the soul from this dull vest, 

Which binds its heavenward zeal. 
Oh then I my spirit, worn with life's dark woes. 
Will fly to thee, God I and sweet repose 

The morn in dewy splendor woke, slow through 

The purpled hills the beaming orb uprose. 

And, radiant, poured o'er gilded dome and spire. 

His arrows, like a golden shower. Bright fell 

They on the Poet's sash, and o'er his brow, 

Upturned as if in prayer, they rested, like 

An Angel's smile, most sad, yet beautiful. 

But still he knelt, he'd suffered long, and now 

His spirit was reposing with his Otod, «X Y. z:* 
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I had read, somewhere, in some old "Tatler," or "Idler," or 
" Guardian," I know not which now, that the Editor of a Magazine 
or weekly paper, or whatsoever kind of a periodical effusion you pre- 
fer, is like a man who engages to run a stage coach, passengers or no 
passengers ; at the appointed time the coach must set out ; with the 
Editor, articles or no articles, the paper must be publislied, when the 
week or month comes round ; and, too, I had read that Mackenzie, or 
Coleman, or Johnson, whoever it was, hoped for a blessed time, when 
he should have little more to do in the work, than to publish the pro- 
ductions that were sent him by those who had the leisure and the ca- 
pacity for giving delight or instruction to others, and have done with 
writing himself. I thought it monstrous strange, to hear so great a 
head say thus, for Hooked upon it as a life of perfect bliss, to sit in 
one's sanctum, write and send to press what should soon spread, as a 
warming, shining light, over so many hearts, and into so many circles 
of admiring devourers ; there was nothing hard about this, surely ; to 
sit quietly and write ; I was sure I could do it myself. I only wished 
it were my smooth, easy lot. So, one day, in a fit of contradiction, I 
thought I would show people how easy it was. I would write an ar- 
ticle, and send it to a certain Magazine, and casually mention, as I 
handed it to my friend, the Editor, how few short hours it had occu- 
pied me. I'd write it to-morrow ; nothing easier ; there was my com- 
fortable table, pens, ink and paper, all ready, and remarkably complete- 
Only to sit down and write, I'd do it. The morrow came ; uprose the 
sun, and uprose I ; at first I thought to write before breakfast, while 
the morning was fresh and new, but finally concluded to wait till after 
the first meal ; I couldn't settle on a subject just then. The repast 
finished, with a light step I ascended to the door of my room, pushed 
it open with an easy, indifferent air, as if going in to while away a 
spare hour. I took my chair, laid out on the table half a quire of 
fools-cap; there was no difficulty about that — now the pen; there 
were three or four near at hand. I took them up, and picked out a 
very likely looking quill — a quill, thought I, is easiest, lightest, best 
adapted to an author. Now for my theme, 1 looked, wisely, at the 
blank page before me, at the pen, at the ink-stands ; ink-stands were 
made to hold ink ; there were no themes there. Next, my eye rambled 
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over a long row of books in the case oppoi^ite. They were terribly 
old ; Td write something new ; something decidedly original. After 
a little more consideration, my eye happened to wander across the 
window, and so, out into the fields. It was autumn, and directly op* 
posite the window stood, stacked, a pile of corn-shucks. An idea seiz- 
ed me. This would be original. Nobody else would ever think of 
looking for a theme in a corn-field. I'd write on Shucks. Yes, that 
would be capital. It was a pointed, concise word, and would look 
well at the top of an article. Then it was such a fruitful subject ; 
how I could enlarge upon it ; how many people I knew who were only 
Shucks ; how many things that were nothing but Shucks ; how many 
systems of philosophy and theology, how many discoveries and cus- 
toms of the day. Why, the very world was a mere bundle of Shucks. 
I could not fail with such a theme ; so, Shucks it should be— and 
Shucks I wrote, boldly and unflinchingly, at the top of the page. 
Then I stopped, just a moment, to see how it appeared. Yes, there it 
was, no mistake about it. Shucks I had written, and Shucks it w(u. 
Of that I was morally certain. I put down the paper to think a little. 
L fixed my eyes on the pile outside, enquiringly ; I gazed at it for ten 
minutes, but with no result. I gazed another ten mintes, (I must not 
be too hasty,) but after that time had gone, I had gathered nothing 
from it. A pile of Shucks it was, and a pile of Shucks it remained. 
I looked back onto the paper, half expecting to see something there ; 
• there was something there ; but it was — Shucks ; nothing but Shucks, 
though I stared at it, and dipped my pen, repeatedly, in the ink. I 
threw myself back in my chair, for the purpose of quiet reflection, and 
looked up toward the book-shelves, and soon I began to see Lamb*s 
Fairie Queene, in eighteen vols., waltzing about, with Moore's Call 
to the Unconverted, and nodding polite bows to Locke's Deserted 
Village. 

Then I stooped down and began to write. I wrote so swiftly, so 
easily, the pages were covered soon. I laughed a low, satisfied laugh, 
to think what progress I was making, and what fine, flowing language 
I had at my command, how fast those pages filled. Presently, and 
very suddenly, I was interrupted in my smooth course of authorship, 
by a tug at my sleeve, and a call to dinner. I started up, jealously 
stretching my hands over the fresh written pages, to hide them from 
curious eyes, thinking it was not well that everybody should see half- 
done work. I took them away again, to have a peep at it myself, 
when, withering disappointment ! cruel deception ! nothing was there 
but — Shucks. There was an end of it. I declared I never would 
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write on Shucks again ; and, after dinner, I walked ruthlessly out to 
that nicely stacked pile of deceit and provocation, outside my window, 
and tore it down, and scattered the Shucks far and near, that it should 
not impudently remind me of my dashed hopes. I said once more, as 
I turned away, no, I'll never write on Shucks again. 

The next day, I had concluded that the failure of the day before 
was all owing to the theme I had chosen. It was too light, too frivo- 
lous, not suited to my style. Accordingly, after mature deliberation, 
I decided to enlighten the world with my opinion of one of Shaks- 
peare's characters. Ah ! that would do. Now, which one should it 
be ; Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, or what ? I rather admire the quiet 
dignity of Hamlet ; so, Hamlet it should be ; and Hamlet I wrote at 
the top of another white page ; but this time, in the quiet of eve. 
This contemplative hour was best suited to my subject. The house 
was very quiet, this time. I turned my back on the window, and 
looked over into the obscurity of the farthest corner of the room. An 
idea occurred to me, that it would be well to begin with. I wrote a 
sentence or two : I read them ; I was astonished at myself. Over 
and over again I read them, to get their full force and meaning, and 
to be certain that they were actually there — no dream about it this 
time. Now to proceed ; but before doing so, I thought to run my eye 
over — 's Hamlet. I took from the shelves the volume that con- 
tained it, and read. I was astonished, annoyed, perplexed ; why, the 
man had written just what I was about to write myself; what did he 
mean by that? If I should write it now, people would call me a 
plagiarist. Oh, the odious writer ! if I could put him out of the 
world — he was out of the world — then I should like to make a bon< 
fire of all his Hamlets ; every one ever published ; and so I lashed 
myself into a perfect fury against the abominable miscreant ; there 
was nothing more that could be said. He had not left me a single 
sentence. I tore the half written sheet in fragments. I crammed it 
into the waste basket, and went precipitately to bed. But write some- 
thing I would, if it killed me. I devoted the rest of the week to it, 
each day growing more furious with everything around me. It wasn't 
my fault ; who ever suspected it. All manner of themes were tried. 
Some I managed to write a page or two on ; with others I got no far- 
ther than the heading. I tried allegory, and got two white, shining 
forms, so irrevocably mixed and tangled together, that separation or 
identification was an impossibility. I tried poetry ; worse and worse ; 
first, everything was sacrificed to rhyme ; next, there was no rhyme- 
no anything else. The words jolted each bther, hopelessly harsh, hope- 
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lessly unsmooth, all, all alike ; morning, noon, or nigbt, by raoonligbt, 
or sunlight, with equal success. 

I wrote on slJuII stomach ; that was awful ; ideas flowed like frozen 
oil ; sometimes not at all, and then so lumpisbly, so many together, I 
could not separate or define them, and when I read over the result, it 
was like a fence of ill-fitting stones — full of gaping holes and sharp 
comers. I wrote on an empt^ stomach. Ideas were like ghosts, so 
gaunt and hungry looking, they drank the ink-stand dry, and looked 
no better ; only blacker. They haunted me at night, as if to blame 
me for their very meagreness. I began to be afraid I was growing 
like them. 

I took long walks by the sea, and in the woods. There were 
thoughts among these, but I had no petif no ink, no convenience for 
writing. I would commit them to paper when I got back. No sooner 
was I seated in that perfidious little library, than away they fled, too 
grand to remain there, in so small a place. Oh that odious ink-stand ! 
that worse pen ! horrible table, uneasy chair ; how could such a soul 
as mine endure, with such detestable, earthly, matter of fact objects, 
holding it down. How I hated that pen and ink; the disgusting, de- 
ceitful brutes ! I threw the pen out of the window, and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a cow put her clumsy fore foot on it, and tread it down 
into the earth, where it belonged. Never again would I descend to 
ask the help of such clods. I would think my articles, and think 
my books. Thoughts like mine were too good for paper, too pure and 
lofty for pen and ink. 1 believe I told my friend the Editor so, and I 
think I perceived a look of incredulity on his face when I had finish- 
ed, — the worm ! 



pig Jfarm sA ^bjg[efo00ir.* 

Wb welcome, right heartily, this last gift from the quiet farmer, 
the quaint, chatty, genial, and practical Ik Marvel, who is pegging 
away so lustily at his farm lauds and his dairy, over on the Westville 
hills, vouchsafing only now and then to give us a precious token, that 
his hand has " not forgot its cunning," and that the same old fellow 
who has led us, hand in hand, through many a cozy hour of student 

* My Farm of Edgewood ; A Country Book. By Ik Marvel. 1 voL 12mo. 
Chas. Scribner, publisher. New York: 1863. 
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" Dream life," or sat with us in our quiet " Reveries" over our blazing 
hickory and the fire dogs^ is not rusting, but only rasticating on his 
Edgewood farm. With some propriety, then, may we, in these pages, 
where, doubtless, our author first, in print at least, essayed to please, 
pay our tribute of praise to this delightful book. 

Editors who will not temper their fulsome eulogies with here and 
there a slashing dash of criticism, or enliven a tedious " puflF" with an 
occasional thrust of downright abuse, may generally be set down, 
either as blockheads, who are afraid of hazarding their own reputation 
in damning the author's, or as sly dogs, who value the book-seller's 
perquisites too much to endanger their discontinuance. And so we, 
comparatively free, I trust, from motives such as these, and much 
against our decided inclinations, feel absolutely compelled to tread in 
the footsteps of this disreputable crew. Thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously have we re-read My Farm of Edgewood, in the spirit of stub- 
bom justice and caustic criticism. And in neither point of view, it 
behoves us to say, were its imperfections one jot the more apparent. 
Such there may exist, very naturally ; but its beauties and excellen- 
cies, if not in sufficient proportion to drown censorious criticism, may 
well seem to provoke many a more pretentious eulogy than our own. 

The style of this last book of Mr. Mitcheirs is essentially peculiar 
from those which preceded it. It has, to be sure, the neat and well- 
tamed periods, the delicate imagery and seutiraentof the " Dream Life" 
and the " Reveries," but it has, too, a piquant vein of humor, bubbling 
up through its elegancies, and, even its practicalities ; and making the 
book to effervesce, so to speak, with life and interest. The perspicuity 
and vivacity of its predecessors is in no degree wanting here ; but it 
couples with them, and with all its own wayside beauties, the pertina- 
city, the thoroughness, the staunch and steady purpose of a man aim- 
ing to persuade as well as please. Poema ahiiost. Idyls of Bucolics 
of sweet and pastoral beauty, are individual pages of ** My Farm ;" 
but it is never the mere daintiness and prettiness of the eclogues 
which delights us ; it is the sound and pithy teachings, no less than 
the subtle graces of another Georgic. 

But the style in which Ik describes his farm, besides being some- 
what original for him, is, to our taste, " choicely good," in itself, and 
exemplary for others. It is in passages as brisk as Sterne, as naive as 
Lamb, as terse, almost, as Tacitus. Ik's way, for instance, of descri- 
bing the shuttle-cock operation which through passengers undergo 
here, in being shot through the underground duct, known as the Rail- 
faadf and stopped in mid career, in that rayless and reeking abode of 
*VOL. XXIX. 17 
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noise, darkness, and profanity, " our Station," is hardly behind Dick- 
ens himself, in humor, vivacity, and pathos ; and, to our eyes, fully 
abreast with the author of the Germania, in brief and accurate de- 
scription. Ik Marvel, in bis command of the vernacular, is the infe- 
rior of few, if any, on the continent. Hawthorne, as the prince of our 
imaginative authors, may perhaps write with greater depth or fervor, 
but, as the artificer of pure, chaste, and elegant English, we would 
rank Ik Marvel every whit his peer. As charming illustrations of the 
wizard witchery of words, as can be met with in the scope of our 
American literature, at least, are to be seen in Ik's occasional exquisite 
sallies of humor, or in those frequent exhibitions of artistic aohieve- 
ment, when, with that miraculous little wand, the pen, he transforms 
the most common-place, and often, even forbidding features of country 
life, into the most charming pictures of beauty and interest. Even 
the masculine and Hibernian successor of Sir Thomas Overbury's 
'' prettie milk mayde," Ik contrives so to entangle in a veil of droll 
description, variegated with an old-time thought of Kit Marlowe, and 
his madrigals, or of Ik's glorious namesake of the rod and line, old 
Isaac, that, really, the aroma of the brogans and the accents of the 
brogue, are not, positively, disagreeable. 

The plan, too, of the book we are considering, is no less admirable 
than the style. And, first, its modesty is pleasurably apparent. Were 
this ** gentleman farmer," this successful adventurer in the department 
of agriculture, not content to give us the simple narrative of his own 
practical experience in farm life, but aimed further, (as with some show 
of justice he might,) to put utterly to the rout the host of infidels, 
who doggedly maintain that farming does not always and every where 
pay, and then, over the discomfiture of the disbelievers, he had at- 
tempted to erect some pretentious theory of agricultural economy, 
doubtless the task, or at least the endeavor, would have been executed 
in fine style ; but, nevertheless, the cruel on dit would, most probably, 
have been, that this " big thing" was only approximately accomplished. 

But the plan of the book, if modest, is none the less original. The 
man who could essay the undertaking of rendering the narrative of a 
mere successful agricultural experiment, a theme of actual interest to 
all classes in the community, must feel himself to be an author, in its 
highest sense ; not a copyist, an imitator, (of aught but nature,) but a 
creator of a rare and beautiful creation, worthy to survive and do 
honor to him — a man whose only inspiration, teacher, and authority, 
is to be the hOl-side, the forest, and the lawn. Few things, too, in the 
view of benevolence, could be more praiseworthy than this effort of 
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Ik Marvel's, by the use of his facile pen, to praise and dignify that 
habit of life which Washington has pronounced to be " the noblest 
occupation of roan." What could be more appropriate, also, than that 
one so far removed, alike from the angry clash of arms and the clan- 
gor of partizan malignity, should indite to the nation, not coldly, 
though calmly, this gentle and beautiful reminder of the halcyon days 
qf peacBy this harbinger, we trust, of their return ] Tempted are we 
to give Ik Marvel the wreath of laurel he has laid at the feet of Virgil, 
when he says, " I know a poet whose music, floating over Italy, before 
yet the blasts of her direst civil war were over, weaned soldiers from 
their blood scent to the tranquil offices of husbandry." May the time 
soon come when oufs will thus return ! 

Ik Marvel has written an Jianest book, or else our impressions, as we 
closed it, were wonderfully deceptive. For the many misfortunes of 
the farmer's life, — for the prevalent " beastalizing" spirit of dickering^ 
which enshrouds the country gentleman, for the strong pulse-throbs of 
human progress and human intercourse, which beat, in the main, be- 
yond the confines of his hermitage, he has many a word of candid 
acknowledgment, and not a lisp of concealment. In fact, to our taste 
the enjoyments and occupations of the farmer, are only the more invi- 
ting, as brought out in the chiaro oscuro of rural hindrances and helps^ 
My Farm of Edgewood is, moreover, a practical book. To the treat- 
ment of such legitimate topics as soil, tillage, .crops, and profits, we 
do not principally refer, in thus characterizing it. Before higher tri- 
bunals than the Lit., they have already passed muster, and obtained 
the certificate of excellence. If Ik Marvel's oflf-hand and ungloved 
handling of the awful mystery of agricultural chemistry has already 
been baptized as common sense, at the hands of the judicial apotheca- 
ries of science, it is enough. Surely, we need not strain ourselves to 
bepraise it. We are content, then, to submit that Mr. Mitchell has 
met, with an eye to the practical, those questions of ornament and 
utility, no less than those of profit and loss, which have presented 
themselves on his Edgewood Farm. The original method (or, if not 
original, adopted reverently after the example of the timorous Philis- 
tines, in the days of the emerods,) of starting oflf a sturdy yoke of 
cattle, at the guidance of " their own sweet will," in order to discover 
the most feasible route of travel for man and beast, seems to us emi- 
nently unique and practical ; while the pleasantly minute account of 
the way the " dapper Somersetshire man" came by his snug cottage 
by the road-side, is, from beginning to end, a delightful example of 
the way in which taste and education can sometimes corner the preju- 
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dices, and even outwit the economy of these pinched-brained coontry- 
men. And so, in rustic seats, gates, fences, the shrubbery, and even 
the choice of flowers for the garden and the window-sill, we see, every 
where, the eye of the practical artist, leading and encouraging nature, 
instead of hampering her, and always studying the picturesque, rather 
than the pretentious, or the magnificent. 

But there are, in our view, practical lessons, no less than a practical 
tone, in My Farm of Edgewood. 

A book of so much originality, grace, and vigor of thought and ex- 
pression, must be more than a pleasure — SLpawc?- to those who read it 
aright. The great run of bookish people will only see in it Ik Marvel 
in a new light, and " country living and thinking" through an atmos- 
phere a little more delightful, and, I fear, deceptive. They may gen- 
erously dub the book, "nice," " sweet," ** pretty," or even " sensible," 
but it cannot and will not have done its kind office for them, in merely 
provoking their compliments. They might, a deal better, have been 
acquiring discipline, as well as delight, in company with those old 
heathen farmers of Classic Greece, or Sunny Italy, than with their 
modem disciple. But, in either case, the most of them will fail to get 
the inspiration of the theme, though they may rhapsodize over the 
author's way of treating it. 

Well says Mr. Mitchell : " The charms of Virgil and the shrewd 
observations of Cato, will go but a little way to recommend a country 
life in our time, except that life have charms in itself, to pique a man's 
poetic sensibilities, and lessons in every field and season, to tempt and 
reward his closest observation." Our Edgewood farmer may thus 
forswear the bulk of the critics and cormorants of literature, but we 
surely can afiford to read, even such a book as this, for something more 
than the mere nonce, and with some higher result than mere gratifica- 
tion. In other words, we honestly believe there is a lesson, a good to 
be gainc^d by us, from My Farm of Edgewood — a lesson which has all 
the conciseness, the completeness, and the conviction of an enthy- 
meme. 

Mr. Mitchell has amply shown, that a gentleman may don the life 
and habits of the farmer, without doffing the tastes and occupations 
of the educated man ; and why may not some of us improve th^ lea- 
son 1 All College-bred men are no more fit for the farm, than for the 
bar, the pulpit, the desk, or the dissecting>room ; but education is, 
surely, no barrier, but rather a stepping stone to success, in our suit to 
dame Nature, as well as to dame Fortune. A score or two, instead of 
lonesome individuals, in every Class at Yale, should be proud to pay 
their devotions to that gentle goddess of the woods and the fields, who 
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" Never did betray the heart that loved her." 

With industry, foresight, and energy, we may glean a livelihood 
from the open palm of Nature, a thousand-fold more pleasantly than 
we can wring it from the closed fist of Commerce or of Trade. Men- 
tal culture and discipline, if we will believe it, come into their freest 
play on the farm, as well as elsewhere. Modern Agriculture is a Sci- 
ence ; not a mere occupation. The rustic and the boor may still be 
the ddoerst but the scholar and the gentleman are to be the doers, so 
far as regards the investigating, originating, and controlling work of 
the brain. Stumble, we may, on wealth more easily in the crowded 
marts of men. Fame may beckon us coquettishly to other pursuits ;. 
but they are not the veriest fools who choose the forests and the fields 
in which to plant their Lares, and to fix their home. Wise men, e'er 
now, have fled from the trottoir and the din of the toKm, to find in a 
life conversant with nature, a welcome refuge from the carking cares 
of a life conversant with man. Observing travelers, since Xenophon, 
poets since Virgil, Horace, and Theocritus, and orators, since the days 
of Cato and Tully, have stoutly affirmed a life outside of city-walls to 
be, of all others, the healthiest, the happiest, the best. And now I 
recollect it, Ik Marvel, somewhat after the same fashion, talks. 
" There are no grand rules by which we may lay down the propor- 
tions of a life, or the wisdom of this or that pursuit; every man is 
linked to his world of duties by capacities, opportunities, weaknesses, 
which will more or less constrain his choice. And I am slow to be- 
lieve that a man who brings cultivation, refinement, and even scientific 
attainment, may not find fit office for all of them in country life, and so 
digniiy that great pursuit in which, by the necessity of the case, the 
majority of the world must be always engaged. He may contribute 
to redeem it from those loose, unmethodical, ignorant practices, which 
are, in a large sense due to the farmer's isolation, and to the necessi- 
ties of his condition. And, although careful investigation, study, and. 
extended observation, in connection with husbandry, may fail of those 
pecuniary rewards, which seem to be their due, yet the cause, in some 
measure, ennobles the sacrifice. The cultivated farmer is leading a 
regiment in the great army where foraging success is feeding the world ;: 
and if he put down, within the sphere of his influence, riotous pillaging, 
wasteful excesses, and, by his example, give credit to order, discipline, 
and the best graces of manhood, — he is reaping honors that will endure : 
• • • honors, measured by the mouths he has fed, by the flowers 
be has taught to bloom, and by the swelling tide of harvests, which, 

VOL. XXIX. 17* 
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year by year he has pressed farther and farther up the flanks of the 
hills." 

And now, sat prata hiberunt ; the case is before you, gratlemec ; 
we. will not tinker it. 

We have not attempted to criticise My Farm of Edgewood. We 
have attempted to praise it, because we liked it ; and we recommend 
it, not merely because we like it, but because every body who reads it, 
likes it too. a. m. m. 



II. 

In a previous paper, a slight sketch was given of the history of 
Classical Philology, in the three periods of Alexandria, Italy, and 
Germany. In this last period it is impossible to go far, without be- 
coming aware of the presence of a new science, closely related to our 
old one, yet having a wholly distinct sphere and aim. This is the sci- 
ence of Comparative Philology y whose origin and growth we are now 
to consider. 

And first, a word in regard to the name. Comparative Philology* 
The word Philology, (to say nothing of its earlier uses,) has at pres- 
ent different meanings Jn different lands. In Germany, it means the 
science which grows out of the study of the literature, or, more widely, 
of all the life and civilization, of Greece and Bome. Hence, they do 
not ordinarily join to it, as we have done, the adjective, " Classical ;" 
that is implied in the word itself. Hence, too, they never use the 
phrase, " Comparative Philology ;" that would be to them a contra- 
diction in terms. But out of Germany, the word Philology means, 
generally, the study of language. In this sense we speak of Classi- 
cal Philology, the study of the classical] languages; or of Compara- 
tive Philology, the study of languages by comparing them. This 
shows the difficulty of finding a name for the new science. The 
Germans cannot use ** Comparative Philology," but with their lan- 
guage, so pliant in forming compounds, they are at no loss. They 
can say indifferently, Sprachvergleichung, Sprachstttdium, Sprach- 
wissenschaft, but we cannot use the English equivalents, Language- 
comparison, Language-study, or Language-science. The French say, 
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Linguistiquei bat it would take generations to make a noun, <* Linguis- 
. tic," as natural in English as *• Music" or " Logic," to say nothing of 
the solecism of joining Greek terminations to a Latin word. If we 
imitate other sciences, and coin a word from the Greek, the proper 
form would be " Glossology," but who will use it ? Shall not Eng- 
lish scholars bow to the requirements of their language, and adopt the 
phrase, " Science of Language," as suggested by Max Mtiller ? We 
have used in these papers the name, ** Comparative Philology," only 
for the sake of contrast with " Classical Philology." 

The science of language, then, or Comparative Philology, is a sci- 
ence of very recent origin, and is, apparently, still in its youth. It i», 
indeed, no older than the present century. The idea of comparing 
languages together, is by no means so modern. Nothing could be more 
natural than to bring together, for comparison, the words of simOar 
meaning in any two languages, and to make some inference from their 
likeness or unlikeness of sound, as to the relationship of the languages 
and nations. This work has been done on an extended scale, and the 
results of much study collected, in the long lists of words published 
by Hervas and Adelung, about the beginning of this century. To 
these must be added the imperial ** Comparative Glossary of the lan- 
guages of the world," published at St. Petersburg, in 1787, the work 
of the Empress Catharine, to which some contributions were probably 
sent from this country, for " Washington, in order to please the Em- 
press, sent her lists of words to all Governors and Generals of the 
United States, enjoining them to supply the equivalents from the 
American dialects." The book is a collection of words of the same 
meaning from different languages, and the second edition of it (in 
1790) contains lists from 279 languages of the four continents. But 
now, of what use .are these laborious lists ? There was no scientific 
classification of languages, nor could there be, while they were array- 
ed and studied geographically, that is, by continents. There was as 
yet no practical knowledge of the true historical and genetic connec- 
tion between them. The philosopher Leibnitz had indeed suggested, 
nearly a hundred years earlier, the proper method of studying lan- 
guages, but the hint had not been well followed up. The ignorance 
prevalent in his own time we may estimate from a remark of his, that 
." there is as much reason for supposing Hebrew to have been the prim- 
itive language of mankind, as there is for adopting the view of Goro- " 

* Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 145 — from whom most 
of the context is taken. 
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plus, who published a work at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove that Datcb 
was the language spoken in Paradise." Thus the science, as such, 
had not yet come into actual existence. " If it had not been for a 
happy accident, which, like the electric spark, caused the floating ele- 
ments to crystalize into regular forms, it is more than doubtful wheth- 
er the long list of languages and dialects, enumerated and described in 
the works of Hervas and Adelung, could long have sustained the inte- 
rest of the student of language. This electric spark was the dis- 
wcovery of Sanskrit." More exactly, it was the discovery of the rela- 
tions of Sanskrit to other languages. For the language itself had 
been known before in Europe, but had never come into the hands of 
men who could use it properly. Some choice specimens of its litera- 
ture had been translated into English and other European languages, 
and had attracted much attention. Some of the most striking points 
of similarity between it and the classical tongues, had been noticed by 
scholars, and a connection inferred between them. But it was reserved 
for a German Poet, Frederick Schlegel, to suggest, in a work " On the 
Language and Wisdom of the Hindus," published in 1808, the true 
comprehensive view, that the languages of India, Persia, Greece^ 
Italy, and Germany, with their descendants, belong all to one family, 
to which he gave the name of Indo-Germanic. To this view he was 
led by the study of Sanskrit, and it is mainly the study of Sanskrit 
in comparison with other languages, which has developed from that 
beginning the science of language. 

But how is it that Sanskrit, which is not the oldest language of 
man, nor the parent of all existing languages, nor yet the most perfect 
of all, is thus the foundation of the scientific study of language! 
Some of the chief points about it that explain this, maybe briefly in- 
dicated here. 

1. Sanskrit is the most central of all the languages akin to it. It 
has more points in common with all, than any other one has. Hence 
it acts as a centre or nucleus about which a group is formed. 

2. It was found to be so much like the classical languages, that cu- 
riosity was excited to determine the degree of their connection, and 
their respective ages. Whil9 the preponderance of apparent original- 
ity was found to be with the Sanskrit, yet many roots, and even forms, 
appeared in Greek and Latin, which were not retained, but had evi- 
dently been lost by it. This showed that Sanskrit was not the 
mother, but the elder sister of the others — and thus the idea of genetic 
or family connection between different languages was established for 
the Indo-European family, and the conception of one original language. 
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from which all the members v:ere descended in successive generations, 
dawned upon the mind. 

3; It remained to find a test to determine degrees of relationship, 
' and this, too, was furnished from the study of Sanskrit. It was found, 
by comparing forms of the same origin, in different languages, that 
they had undergone certain changes in vowels or consonants, or both, 
apparently with some fixed laws of variation. Such cases were col- 
lected and compared, and from them a set of rules was formed, which 
are called the laws of " phonetic corruption," or of Sound-changes. 
By these it is possible to determine, with some certainty, what form a 
given Sanskrit syllable will be liable to take in Greek or Gothic, or, to 
come a step lower, in French. They are constantly in process of con- 
firmation, or correction, by application to new cases. They have al- 
ready condemned many a false etymology, by its failure to comply 
with them ; in other words, it had a majority against it. 

4. By the comparative perfection in which it had preserved the dis- 
tinction between root and termination, and the primitive form of the 
latter, the Sanskrit could be used as a sort of standard, to show what 
the original forms were, and how far other languages have departed 
from them. Thus the Greek verbs in-^^, for example, were a riddle, 
and matter for conjecture only, as to their relation to other verbs, until 
it was found that in Sanskrit, all verbs have their 1st pers. sing., pres- 
act., ending in-/<i. In this way, the laws of growth or decay, (which- 
ever we choose to call it,) in the Indo-European languages, were dis- 
closed, and a science, or a system of connected laws, derived from ob- 
served phenomena, partly natural, partly historical, was built up. We 
are now, perhaps, ready to consider, more closely, the mutual rela- 
tions of Classical and Comparative Philology. 



It was during the formative period of the English language, when 
for three centuries the Anglo-Saxon had uttered its sturdy protest 
against the hated Norman dialect, that the ** Sire of English poetry" 
arose to mould the vernacular. He made very little use of the Nor- 
man, and built up mainly from thorough strength of the crude Saxon, 
a work of power and beauty rarely surpassed in the after develop- 
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ment of the language. His poetry ennobled the language and drew 
out its latent force. We gain the best idea of Chaucer in the Can- 
terbury Tales, inasmuch as they are a collection of poems embodying 
a wonderful variety in power and felicity of poetical expression. To 
one of these therefore, as best adapted to the limits of a Magazine ar- 
ticle, I would call your attention. " The Knight's Tale " is taken 
from the Italian of Boccaccio, though the plot is materially altered 
and developed by conciseness, into superior interest. Three hundred 
years later, Dryden attempted to modernize this version, though un- 
fortunately for his reputation as a poet, he altered the original a little 
too much. The names of these three men standing as literary god- 
fathers to the story, give it, to say the least, a good pedigree. But 
without further delay, let us approach the Knight and listen to his 
tale. 

Theseus, lord of Athens, on his return from Scythian wars, meets a 
mournful procession of Thebaq women, who utter one long wail of 
lamentation, because the victor Creon when he took Thebes, refused 
them the sacred rites of sepulture and incremation for their fallen hus- 
bands — and 

" — maketh houndes ete hem in despite." 

All the nobler passions of Theseus are fired at the recital of such 
cruel sacrilege, and with the same voice he soothes the sorrowing wo- 
men and orders his veteran host against the tyrant. He takes the 
city, kills Creon, and restores to the ladies their husband's bodies for 
burial. While prosecuting this gracious work, he discerns two young 
knights of the royal house of Thebes with whom he has ever been at 
mortal enmity. Life is not yet extinct, and Theseus has them carefully 
nursed in order to plunge them still more certainly to a living death. 
He sentences them to perpetual imprisonment in a tower at Athens. 

Chaucer briefly draws a picture of this unhappy condition as con- 
trasted with the felicity of the laurel-crowned Theseus. , — 

" And in a tour, in anguish and in wo, 
Dwellon this Palamon and Arcite 
For evermo, ther may no gold hem quite." 

How vividly these lines portray the fleeting pomp of royalty. Two 
knights of noblest birth, endued with gentleness, courage and skill, ac- 
customed to the exercise of every manly grace, -are confined to waste 
away "in anguish and wo." No wealth can secure their ransom : no 
pity sway the heart of their unrelenting captor. But suddenly the 
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scene is changed. Desire and impulse stir their sluggish blood, and 
all the finer qualities of friendship must endure a crucial test. 

It is manifest that a knight cannot tell a tale of Chivalry, and por- 
tray the deeds and sympathies of two brother knights, without intro- 
ducing a heroine in whom the interest must centre. Therefore he se- 
lects the sister of Theseus, the gentle Emily, for this character. 

The skillful way of introducing her to the sorrowful princes, the 
charming description of her grace and beauty and the poetic delicacy 
of simile, worthily render this passage one of the finest gems in the 
poet's collection. In Chaucer's own words — 

" Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day, 
Till it felle ones in a morwe of May 
That Emelie, that fayrer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 
And fresher than the May with floures newe 
(For with the rose colour strof hire hewe 
I n'ot which was the finer of the two,) 
Er it was day ; as she wont to do 
She has arisen, and all redy dight. 

Ajid in the garden at the sonne uprist 
She walketh up and doun wher as hire list, 
She gathereth floures, partie, white and red. 
To make a sotel gerlond for hire hed 
And as an angel hevenlich she song." 

In this description we see at a glance the delicacy of observation, 
the chaste susceptibility of a mind holding high communion with na- 
ture and refining practicalities into highest idealities, and the critical 
skill of the poet in bringing all these touches of natural beauty to en- 
hance the loveliness of Emily. 

Palamon gazing from the castle window, sees this fair vision, and 
wonders whether in truth " it be a woman or a goddesse," and Arcite 
too falls violently in love 

" And with a sigh he sayde piteously 
The fresshe beautee sleth me sodenly 
Of hire that rometh in the yonder place " — 

The heroes are now placed in a difficult situation. Bound by solemn 
oaths each to aid the other in every claim of honor or love, and never 
in word or deed to interfere to his detriment, and now with their affec- 
tions simultaneously enlisted for the same object, their lot is certainly 
bard. But there Is no hesitation in their action. Their intense sym- 
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pathy and oaths of fealty are at once snapped in sunder and their de- 
Toted friendship is superseded by undying hatred. No longer lovers, 
they are rivals because of love. One of them utters a sentiment whioh 
is of world-wide application. 

•* Love is a greater law by my pan, 
Then may be yeven by any erthly man : 
And therefore positif lawe, and swiche decree 
Is broken all day for love in echo degree." 

Boccaccio in his version of the story, exhibits the two princes as 
deeply enamoured of the same person but with neither jealousy nor ri- 
valry. As one critic justly remarks, " this is not only unnatural, but 
insipid and unpoetical." But Chaucer represents their first and last- 
ing impulses as prompting to intense passion and fierce rivalry, and 
this very course of treatment gives additional interest and perplexity 
to the plot. Instead of commonplaces on a friendship whose absurdity 
would forever destroy any romance connected with it — a story, 

" Which like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along," — 

Chaucer implants on the very narrative, sufficient interest to ensure 
our attention, and then has opportunity to carry us up to the grandeur 
of some noble thought, or to the unpretending loveliness of some little 
sentiment whose beauty is revealed only to the critical eye of an ear- 
nest searcher and thinker. 

The artistic arrangement affords the poet an opportunity of drawing 
the master passions of the heart as developed by love, rivalry, hatred 
and revenge. 

With these passions surging madly through their hearts, the princes 
continue in confinement until through the intercession of a Theban 
lord, Palamon is released on condition of perpetual exile from the 
realms of Theseus. He receives the boon with sorrow, mourning his 
wretched lot since, debarred from Emily's presence, this world-wide 
territory was to him a closer prison than the other. 

What a fine touch of passionate despair of feeling is given in these 
lines — 

" dere cosin Palamon, quod he 
Thin is the victorie of this adventure. 
Ful blisful in prison maiest thou endure 
In prison? Certes nay, but in paradise." 

Palamon improvises his woes upon the same note. Arcite remains 
in Thebes until he can no longer endure his wretched loneliness, and 
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then under pain of death returns to Athens where, in disguise, he en- 
gages in menial service near his lady Emily. His gentleness and fi- 
delity raise him constantly in the good graces of the court, and finally 
make him Privy Counsellor to the king. 

Seven years now pass, and in the month of May, which seems to be an 
especial favorite with Chaucer, Palamon escapes from prison, and, fly- • 
ing from the city, at daybreak enters a grove for the purpose of con- 
cealment. Then comes that remarkable description of the birth of 
day, when, 

" The besy larke, the messager of day, 
Salewith in hire song the morwe gray 
And firy Phebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the Orient laugheth of the sight 
And with his stormes drieth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leves." 

Here we have the oft-repeated simile of the lark's salutation to the 
triumphal entry of the king of day, but where will we find it expressed • 
with more chaste and elegant simplicity] And then "the morrow 
gray " — " the Orient laughing at the sight,*^ and " the silver drops 
hanging on the leaves^'' which the insatiate rays of the sun so eagerly 
seize upon, how vividly do these expressions appeal to our sense of the 
beautiful. Like some rare painting of the old masters, they lift our 
thoughts from the practicality of the present and fix them on a world 
of ideality from which the mind is loth to part. Dry den tamely ver- 
sifies the passage thus : — 

" And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 
That aU th' horizon laugh'd to see the joyous sight ; 
He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews." 

Instead of that musical word " Orient," which calls to the mind en- 
chanting visions of gorgeousness and luxuriousness, in which the vague- 
ness only serves to blend the parts to one harmonious whole, we 
find the word horizon. And then when we come to the " tepid rays," we 
can barely refrain from laughing — and not exactly the laugh of sym- 
pathy, either. 

At this hour, while taking a morning ride, Arcite happened to pass 
through the grove, and was soliloquizing on the ignominy into which 
he bad brought his lineage by serving under a hated enemy, and then 
again upon his unhappy fate, in that he was not allowed to pay suit to 
his mistress after all this sacrifice of pride. Fa\amoTVQ\i\)A».fv!(\s^>^<^giK^ 
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words, starts up in anger, and hurls a fiery invective at ** false Arcite, 
false traitor,'* recounting his perjury to himself, and his^ cowardice in 
changing his name and deceitful action towards duke Theseus, and 
then utters the^ words of undying hate, which increasing in effect 
with each successive line, at last culminate in such mightiness and 
dignity of passion, that our unreflecting sympathies are at once en- 
listed in his behalf. 

" I wol be dead, or elles thou shalt die. 
Thou shalt not love my lady Emelie 
But I wol love hire only and no mo. 
For I am Palamon thy mortal foe." — 

Arcite starts back in surprise and anger, and with equal hate defies 
Palamon. He is unwilling however to meet at such a disadvantage 
to Palamon, and he sends him food, clothing and arms, that he upon 
the following day might strive on an equality. The description of 
their meeting for the deadly fray is in the poet's happiest vein. It 
shows his nice observation in some of the deeper traits of character, 
and great facility in adapting language to his descriptive uses. 

" Tho changen gan the colour of hir face 
Right as the hunter in the rogne of Trace 
That stondeth at a gappo with a spore, 
When hunted is the lion or the here, 
And hereth him come rushing in the greves 
And broking bothe the boughes and the leves 
And thinketh, here cometh my mortal enemy 
Withouten faille, he must be ded or I ;" 

They fight desperately and each is severely wounded. Theseus ac- 
companied by his wife, sister, and court dignitaries, comes to this grove 
while in course of hunting, and seeing the combatants, hastily rides up 
to end the strife and demand their names. Palamon bursts out with 
revilings upon Arcite, disclosing the latter's conduct to the king, and 
then narrates his own escape and asks for infliction of death upon both. 
Theseus in his rage at the discovery, would have ordered them to ex- 
ecution, but the prayers of the women prevent, and he gives the 
knights their liberty after ordering them each with a hundred compan- 
ions to meet upon the plam of Athens one year from that dat«, and 
contend for the lady Emily. The preparations for this tournament 
are upon the grandest scale. Painters, poets, artizans are collected 
by royal munificence and appointed to works of highest skill and art. 
Magnificent temples to the gods arise at the necromancy of wealth and 
taste, and all Athens echoes with tbe p\ai\x&\;& Qi\i<^x ^o^\ilfbce« 
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The description of the temple of Venus is characterized with much 
poetic force, but it is when we come to that of Mars, that we mark the 
greatness of the master. How the poet kindles our admiration as he 
touches some exquisite strain of sofb music, or anon when as conduc- 
tor of a mighty orchestra he smites his magic wand and one grand 
majestic chorus swells down upon our startled ears. As we gaze at 
the first scene and pronounce aloud that line which gives an inimitable 
specimen of word-painting 

" With kaotty knarry barrein trees old," 

we seem to fairly look upon those scarred old forest monarchs, stand- 
ing like hoary sentinels before the cloud palace of " Mars armipotent." 
And then the palace itself, formed of burnished steel, supported by 
enormous iron pillars, through whose door of " eternal adamant" the 
northern lights flashed in all their varying brilliancy, looked in very 
truth, the residence of the mighty god of war. 
Turning from these sketches, we stop beside 

" The smiler with the knif under the cloke," 

and look at foul deeds of murderous wrong, until our blood runs cold 
and we stand in a lethargy of horror. 

The whole passage is unique in its weird grandeur, and contains 
more true poetic power than a whole volume of much modern poetry. 

The poet now portrays the other temples in appropriate beauty, 
and passes on to the day before the tournay, and describes the two op- 
posing parties clad in all the pomp and vanity of chivalry, and then 
upon the following morning carries us to witness the supplications of 
Palamon, Emily and Arcite to their guardian deities, Venus, Diana and 
Mars. Both Venus and Mars promise victory to their respective vo- 
taries, and this causes much contention in the realms of Olympus. 
Emily, with strange coldness for a young lady so madly beloved by 
two knights, each of fascinating exterior, prays the virgin goddess that 
she may ever remain her follower, but in case the Fates ordain her 
marriage, she begs with true womanly feeling : 

" And if so be thou wolt not do me grace 
Or if my destiny be shapen so, 
That I shall nedes have on of them two, 
As send me him that most desireth meJ*^ 

Passing over the description of the three deities manifesting their 
approval in dread appearance to their suppliants, and the spirited 
sketch of the initiative pageant, let me introAvxc^ ^wx. \.^ ^^ ^^a^ 
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tournament where the strife and din of mortal combat break forth 
in terrific fury. The battle is before us. Swords flash, spears are 
flying, helms crash, men are dying. Still they struggle, while amid 
the surging mass, the swinging swords and quivering lances keep time 
with the wild music of the fight. Glory and envy nerve the sharp 
stroke which sinks through the burnished metal down deep into the 
yielding flesh, and failing to parry the counter thrust at the moment 
of triumph, brings defeat. The symmetrical association of details en- 
ables us to grasp the whole by one comprehensive act of imagination. 

I will quote only a few lines, in which from the rapid and involved 
change of subject you may gain some idea of the intricate nature of 
the struggle and the fierce participation of individuals. 

" With mighty maces the bones t?iey to breste 
He through the thickest of the throng gan threste 
Ther stomblen stedes strong, and down goth all 
He rolleth under foot as doth a ball. 
He foineth on his foe with a trouchoun, 
And ?ie him hurtleth with his hors adoun." 

Chaucer occasionally uses his conciseness of expression to great ad- 
vantage. Palamon is taken prisoner, and thus Mars fulfills to Arcito 
his promise of victory ; but Venus meanwhile persuades Saturn to 
send an " infernal fury " to frighten the horse of Arcite, and thereby 
cause him to be thrown senseless upon the ground. At this juncture, 
when Arcite is being carried from the field, Chaucer throws in a sharp 
remark which might well be uttered by Abernerthy, 

" Farewell physike ; go here the man to cherche." 

The glaze of death was fast settling on the eyes of Arcite, and in a 
few hurried words he tells of his own love and suffering for Emily, and 
then magnanimously alluding to the noble qualities of Palamon, he be- 
queathes the fair prize to his keeping. 

" And with that word his speche faille begun 
For from his feet up to his brest was come 
The cold of deth, that had him overcome. 
And yet moreover in his armies two 
The vital strength is lost and all ago. 
Only the intellect withouten more, 
That dwelleth in his herte sike and sore 
Gan faiUen, when the herte feite deth ; 
Dusked his eyen two, and failled his breth. 
But on his ladie yet cast he his eye ; 
His last w«>rd was; Mercy Emeliel 
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His spirit changed hous, and went ther, 
As I came never I cannot tellen wher." 

How perfect is this passage ! With the poet we watch the cold 
chills creeping upward and clutching the vitalizing life blood in their 
dread embrace, and note the proud superiority of the mind defying 
the " King of terrors," and then the glazin j eye turned with a last 
fond look on Emily, and finally turn aside in awe as the spirit takes 
its flight to realms unknown to mortal knowledge. The last thought 
you will at once recognize as the germ of that familiar passage, 

" to that undiscovered bourne 
From which no traveller returns," 

and which never becomes trite howsoever often it may be repeat.ed. 

However much man may strive to comprehend the infinite, there is 
a mysterious uncertainty about the future which eludes his grasp and 
by its very solemnity bends all his feelings into reverence. 

In this brief analysis of the tale, I have had time to simply present 
a few of its beauties without seeking to pick out its flaws and gloat 
over the discovery in a spirit of captious criticism. It has its errors 
to be sure, but they sink into such insignificance when compared with^ 
its merits, that I prefer not to discuss them. Chaucer considered this- 
story as the best of the Canterbury Tales, and very few modern read- 
ers have wished to revoke the verdict. The " Tale of the Wife," and" 
" of the Clerk," are beautiful specimens of English poetry, but do not 
possess that comprehensiveness and masterly analysis of character and- 
incident so finely developed in the Knight's Tale. It is here that we- 
find that wonderful versalility of the man 

" who in times 
Bark and untaught, began with charming verse 
To tame the rudeness of his native land." 

Dryden, as well as all modemizers, has signally failed to catch the- 
spirit of the original, and in fact it is impossible to form any true idea 
of Chaucer except as we study for ourselves the old English expres- 
sions. 

In the rendition of the story, Chaucer stands far ahead of Boccaccio. 
The tale is entirely free from that impurity which at first sight appears 
to defile portions of his poetry, though on further consideration, that 
may receive some exculpation. For when Chaucer wrote, the tone or 
morality was very low among all classes of society and especially with* 
the inferior orders. Now in representing chatWitfeTft itwxv >Jok«sfe \5s^i^ 
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classes, he must express their sentimcDts exactly as the living person- 
ages would, or else fail to be natural. To put the language of the 
Knight into the mouth of the Miller or Reve would be contrary to ev- 
ery law of poetical or logical propriety. A second consideration which 
places the character of the poet in much higher favor with modem 
readers, is given in the words of a distinguished critic — " We believe 
that no writer ever was so healthy as Chaucer : even where he comes 
in contact with grossness and immorality, they never seem to taint 
him or jaundice his vision. They are ludicrous or hateful, and as 
such he represents them freely and unshrinkingly ; but there is no 
morbid gloating over impurity, or lingering around vice." 

Chaucer excelled in description of character, and in this we find his 
greatest power. Many writers rank hira second only to Shakespeare. 
He draws the stronger passions in firm deep lines, and they stand be- 
fore us in grim majesty. He touches the lighter elements and they 
are blended together in an exquisite charm which appeals to our sym- 
pathy or at least softens our coldness. When he deals with comedy, 
we laugh heartily at the dextrous wit and quaint drolleries which en- 
liven the plot : and when he enters upon tragedy we lose sight of the 
writer's skill, in the absorbing interest that closely follows the charac- 
ters themselves. It is only on reperusal that we analyze the descrip- 
tive skill which breathes into these verbal skeletons such vitality. 
Chaucer stands forth as the philosopher who reads the will and pas- 
sions of men, and who is able to make this knowledge known. 

Another characteristic is his power of describing incidents and scenery. 
His critical observation added to command of language rarely equalled 
in richness and variety, enabled him to present most vivid word-pic- 
tures. His imagery marks him not only as a true poet, whose mind 
could hold sweet communings with nature, but also as a great one. 
This quick perception and nice appreciation of the Beautiful, combmed 
with facility of expression, always sways the popular heart. 

A third speciality to be noticed throughout the writings of Chaucer, 
is his spirit of human sympathy. Misanthropy nowhere blighta his 
poetry, but the poet ever cheerful and contented, naturally feels his 
heart brimming with syajpathy for all humanity. This genuineness 
of sentiment, this satisfaction with Divine allotment, contrast much to 
his advantage with that spirit of distrust and morbidness peculiar to 
later poets like Shelley and Byron. " Chaucer's poetry is that of real- 
ity, and an elysium which he sought not in the clouds, he found abun- 
dantly in human sympathies." 

These are a few* characteristics of the poet, but from their ezerdse 
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followed results for which above all we ought to venerate the name of 
Chaucer. His influence on the English language is something to be 
felt through all time. Let this monument speak of the worth and 
services of Chaucer, 

— '* aef i perenniua 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
Quod non imber edax, uon Aquilo impotens 
Possit diniere aut innuraerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum." 

T. F. 



% §mmx^t an €xxixtmm. 

When one of our fellow-students, having sat up a whole night to com- 
pose the enigma, (which, as witness Cough, is nothing unusual,) pro- 
pounded to us, — Query — "What literary medicine is that, which given 
in small doses cures, in larger ones, kills ?" we instanter replied, ** Crit- 
icism," and seizing with joy the youth and our opportunity, lest either 
might escape, subjected his patience to the following monologue ; not 
crammed, of course, but as spontaneous and original as the fountain 
from the rock which Moses struck. 

"In prime loco, O rash young man, we are right in our answer. 
Criticism was the poison that permeated the very atmosphere in which 
John Keats lived, and which drugged his literary nourishment. We 
mention him thus prominently, as most familiar, nor needs there fur- 
th^ illustration on this point, while his unhappy life and death are 
painted vividly in every other issue of the Monthlies, and his tomb- 
stone stands, to soften the hearts of the cruel powerful. But the mur- 
der of the Innocents was as just and as merciful as that of more than 
one young regal genius, stifled by the tyrant hy percriticism. But this 
evil has its palliation. For, do not the border farmers continue to 
clear their lands from brush by fire, though now and then a noble 
wood fall sacrifice, burnt-oflTering on the altar of Improvement, and 
does not the physician employ laudanum, though its agency is hazar- 
dous, because, in either case, the general results have justified the 
means. Ay, verily, you say, and just so it is idle to defend criticism 
by argument, since without it there could be no true literature. It ia 
often enough said, too truly to be questioned, tloi^A. \k^t^Ns^ ^-^^r^ ^^"^ 
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more and more springing up a literary underbrush — new or young wri- 
ters, which a burning Criticism must sweep away into other pursuits, 
even though in destroying such a growth, it levels, now and then, 
what might have become the far-spreading oak. A spirited sketch, in 
a recent Eclectic, on the ** Decay of Conversation," hints at the con- 
sequences of a superabundance of printed matter, observing that " the 
fact is incontestably true, that modem men and women are reading 
themselves into a comparatively silent race;" that "Reading is the 
great delusion of the present time ; it has become a sort of lay piety, 
according to which the perusal of volumes reckons as good works ; it 
is, in a word, the superstition of the 19th century." What then 
would become of us without a criticism to check and mould this su- 
perstition ? 

" ! unhappy auditor, your symptoms of misery here, induceus to 
analyze a little, a soothing expedient in vogue with the Pulpit and 
the Bar, in similar circumstances. 

" Criticism is obviously divisible by two, being criticism the profes- 
sion, and criticism, a species of amateur talent, possessed, in a greater 
or less degree by many, and exercised for better motives than merely 
economical or political. From the former may we both be delivered ; 
first, from ever employing it, as a method of picking up our daily 
bread ; second, and more especially, from using it, Harpy-like, to dis- 
figure what might else be our sustenance. For here it is that we meet 
with hypercriticism, holding sway with odious power. Here we see 
men of able mind, and ready, facile pen, for a few pounds, lauding to 
the skies, or besmearing, with a refined and cunning blackguardism, 
at the will of their moneyed masters ; men who will crush out their 
own literary sentiments, and prostitute their talents to the highest bid- 
der. . And they find their encouragement, particularly in Great Brit- 
ain, in periodicals run as party machines, and supported only as they 
support their partizans, — decry their opponents. Surely, * Tory' or 
* Whig,' is a poor criterion of literary merit, and such criticism is 
really undeserving of the name. As somewhat thus all professionally 
critical writers are liable to err, we naturally sympathize against them 
with their victims ; and turn with relief to consider more genuine 
criticism. An exposition of the beauties and deformities, the strength 
or weakness of an author's style, thought, sentiments, is hereby under- 
stood; the accomplishment of which implied ability in the person 
who passes judgment, and is fraught with benefit to the listener. 

" Perhaps you have noticed, my friend, if you read the * Lit.,' the 
astonishing proportion of dry moralizations on College life and cus- 
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toms, faults and peculiarities of character, with bits of advice for the 
future, and so on ; all very good, but not tending to widen the circulation 
of that very worthy Magazine. Now, as we are not writing for the 
Yale Lit., but have you by the button-hole, submissive reader, we pro- 
pose to add a modicum to the suggestions you may have already gar- 
nered thence, and state what seems to us an essential defect in our 
Rhetorical course. It is simply a lack of Criticism. A good half of 
us begin and pursue our studies here with a view towards professions 
which absolutely require some literary ability, and considerable lite- 
rary cultivation. We are counselled not to enter too directly upon 
this object, but to devote time to disciplinary branches ; to store our 
minds well before we draw upon their provisions. Yet, that the Fac- 
ulty esteem composition of no small importance even here, is proven 
by the degree to which it interlards our other occupations ; so much 
so, that from Sophomore year to Commencement day, we are never 
released from its claims. Such continued practice must go far to- 
wards forming the style of all of us, save those ingenious individuals, 
who at every reading reveal new beauties, and whose varieties, lim- 
ited only by the number of their friends who do not likewise, has been 
known, occasionally, to have excited the curiosity of their Professor. 
The Junior exhibition pieces often show development of mannerism, 
which we are apt to consider an element of strength, but which prin- 
cipally proves that style is being crystalized beyond malleability. The 
necessity seems evident of some criticism, discerning and kind, which 
might correct before this process is completed. Yet no such has ap- 
peared of late, to guide the willing aright. In disputes, certainly, a 
decision is given, very often right ably ; but this concerns, after all, 
only what we are most capable of forming for ourselves when older, 
Yiz : settled theories, or strong positions. Criticism on the individual 
faults of each, or just what we most need, has been in a great meas- 
ure wanting, and only to be obtained by an extra effort on the part of 
the student ; a method not over popular in our midst. We presume 
others have felt as we have, groping in the dark, conscious of nume- 
rous defects, but ignorant exactly how to remove them, or what par- 
ticular author to study, each to fill out our own style. We have 
thought that men of such talent and experience as are over us, could 
have helped us, and sometimes wondered why they have omitted this 
disagreeable, but very useful task. This we know, that while in Clas- 
sics and Mathematics, everything is faithfully explained ; in the art of 
Composition, we have received thus far — for three years — nothing but 
the most general ideas. To the many of our associates ^liQ ^^^^^W^ 
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depend on this art, though at present distasteful, as a partial means of 
support and eminence, such a fact must be ungrateful. It is pleasant, 
however, to believe, that a new regimen has begun, though not ex- 
tended as far as we wish it might be, and that each may gain a share 
of personal criticism — benevolent, not malevolent — ^before he gradu- 
ates. Moreover, the exercise by subdivisions, which shall hand in, 
each, extempore opinions of the other's productions, is praiseworthy, 
and to us novel ; praiseworthy, because it avoids the excitement of ill- 
feeling ; while it gives method and readiness in expressing, what every 
one likes to be at least supposed the owner of, a home-made opinion. 
We hope the conception will be carried out, and know that it will be 
liked. If conclusive of no other good, it will at least reveal to us the 
relative difficulty of building and tearing down ; so that if, in a future 
day, we too should erect some stately temple, we would carefully 
watch for Sam(Ion)son lurking among its pillars, and see him try his 
utmost strength, before trusting our pride or our heart upon it, as a 
" monument of brass." Possibly, we should learn how easy it is to 
condemn, and pick flaws, where perfection must be a transparent 
sphere, and not an atom impure ; missing or uneven is to pass unno- 
ticed. 

"Understanding the critics, because we ourselves have been there, 
we shall not wilt, blow they hot or cold ; and unterrified, shall read 
the following simile in an ancient Knickerbocker ; * All the world 
knows the story of the tempest-tossed voyager who, coming upon a 
strange coast, and seeing a man hanging in chains, hailed with joy, as 
the sign of a civilized country/ In like manner we may hail, as 
proof of the rapid advancement of civilization and refinement in this 
country, the increasing number of delinquent authors daily gibbetted 
for the edification of the public. For we shall know, in the verse of 
* Anonymous,' that 

Nature fits aU her children with something to do. 
He who would write and can't write can surely review, 
Can set up a small booth as critic, and sell us his 
Petty conceits, and his pettier jealousies. 

At this point in my discourse, a dismal groan broke from my captive 
auditor, who, thinking to retaliate, spoke out — " With many tears let's 
tear ourselves apart;" whereupon, we tore, with mutual satisfaction. 

T. H. 
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Bomb'8 conquering legions had ruled the world ; to her fleets and 
armies no shore had been unknown ; captive nations bad adorned her 
triumphs, and graced with every beauty their all-powerful mistress ; 
Kome's statesmen and orators had evinced a talent which had bowed 
in admiration the minds of the greatest of the times ; wise legislation, 
and unceasing yigilance, had bound in unity an empire, the dissimi- 
larity of whose component parts has never, before or since, been ap- 
proached. 

Eloquence, whose living force has lost none of its power by the 
lapse of time, had swayed, as one existence, the ten thousand wills of 
an enlightened people. Buildings had arisen, whose perennial glory 
hands down to posterity the models of an architecture truly fit for the 
dwellings of the gods. The costliest gems, of richest productions of 
every clime, hastened to pour themselves into the lap of their common 
ruler ; luxury almost failed to use the means that were thus lavishly 
oflfered for its enjoyment. But all this had long passed away ; one by 
one, provinces, colonies and allies had revolted, or even been torn from 
Eome's weakening embrace. No longer a kneeling world was offering 
tribute, and delighting to do homage. The name of Eoman had 
ceased to be, alike to kings and people, the name of honorable distinc- 
tion. Eome had fallen, and with her had fallen the long line of kings, 
consuls and emperors. Daring and reckless bands of feudal barons 
ruled the once imperial city with a heavy hand. Brutal and unpitying 
hordes of foreign mercenaries brawled in the Forum, and on the Cap- 
itol, and trampled on the feelings, the rights and the lives of the un- 
offending and miserable descendants of the once mighty people. Dis- 
sension seemed the order of the day. Church and State were alike 
divided. The Pope, forced by the outbreak of that unruly spirit which 
characterized the age, had removed from the traditional seat of his 
empire, to Avignon. Rome was abandoned to anarchy and misery. 

But a new light was breaking on the world. Literature, hitherto 
studied only by Churchmen, was beginning to find its admirers and 
cultivators in men of another class. The age of Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio, was commencing to offer broader and deeper views of civil society, 
and to loose the cords with which superstition and ignorance had 
bound all minds : the warmth of a new literary day was bQ^viYL\si%\j(^ 
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ripen the people for reform. As yet, indeed, little light had pene- 
trated the obscurity which overhuDg the lower classes, but vague 
ideas of improveraent were exciting their minds, and were smoothing 
the way for those attempts which were soon to be made. It was now 
that an actor, who was for a time to change the whole aspect of affairs, 
appears upon the stage ; " Nicholas, or Cola di Rienzi," Providence 
had appointed to play an important part in the drama of the day. 
History records that he was born of parents whose social position was 
of the lowest, but who had conceived the desire of having their son 
well educated; accordingly, he was, at an early age, taught, at a 
monastery in Rome, all that the learning of the day could afford. 

There he drunk deeply of those stores of classic knowledge, which 
the Church had so carefully preserved ; his mind was inflamed by the 
contrast between the glory of power which, in her younger days, Rome 
had possessed, and that mingled state of imbecility and lawlessness, 
which the Rome of this time displayed. Being of a speculative dis- 
position, his mind wandered back to the days of splendor, order, and 
comparative justice, and forward to the means of regaining the lost 
elysium. His learning and ready use of language secured to him the 
patronage of the Colona, the most powerful of these rival barons. 
Confident in their own strength, and relying upon their castles, and 
hired mercenaries, the nobles permitted, and even encouraged, for their 
own amusement, the excited harangues of one they deemed but a half 
crazy enthusiast. Rienzi*s efforts were not, however, without their ef- 
fect, ^t last, aroused from his dreams and speeches by the death of 
his only brother, who fell in a riot between the followers of the Colona 
and Ursini, and being refused a Roman's privilege of justice, because 
the murderer was a noble and a Colona, he vowed that venpeance 
which he afterwards so ably executed. Having gone around secretly 
among the disaffected, and having, with great circumspection and skill, 
arranged the details of his enterprise, he suddenly, on the 20th of 
May, 1347, assembled the people on the Capitol hill, marched upon 
and seized the Castle of San Angelo, which overlooks the city, caused 
himself to be nominated Tribune, in conjuction with the Bishop of 
Orvieto, the Pope's vicar, and banished those of the nobles who were 
refractory, from the city. Then followed a period of tranquility, for a • 
long time unknown in Italy. The bandits ceased to infest the high- 
ways ; peace, and with it, commerce, prosperity and wealth returned. 
Rienzi, by his kindness to the lower classes, gained their good-will and, 
consequently, the internal security of the State. 

The remaining nobles, on account of some insult to their order, re- 
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tired from the city, to the fortified position of Palestrina ; from here, 
after an unsaccessful attempt of Rienzi to dislodge them, they march- 
ed on Rome. 

While meditating an assault upon the gates, they were met by a 
sally of the whole garrison and, in the battle which ensued, were to- 
tally defeated, and all the nobles slain ; the survivors, having taken 
the prescribed oath of allegiance, returned to the city. Flushed with 
victory, the civil virtues which Rienzi had exhibited in the early part 
of his career, rapidly gave way. By the taxes with which he sup- 
ported the enormity of his splendor, he alienated the affections of his 
people : provoking, by his unexampled audacity, the anger of the 
Pope, he was, after some fruitless attempts at conciliation, formally 
excommunicated, and branded with rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy. 

A petty adventurer. Count Pepin, of Naples, at the head of a little 
band of one hundred and fifty followers, entered Rome, fortified the 
palace of the Golona, and, without striking a blow, overthrew the once 
popular Tribune. 

The alarm bell on the Capitol was no longer powerful to summon 
the people to the defense of the " good estate," and Rienzi mournfully 
abdicated the government of the Republic. 

Rome again returned to a slate of confusion. The broils of the 
hostile barons again rung through the streets. One form of govern- 
ment after another was tried, and failed, and after seven years of dis- 
cord and party contention, Rienzi, who had been wandering through- 
out Europe, and experiencing every degree of misfortune, was sent, by 
Pope Clement VI, with the rank of Senator, as the last means of sub- 
duing the unruly people. His reception was all that could have been 
desired, but, after a short sway of four months clouded by doubt and 
distrust, he was, on the 8th of September, 13.54, murdered in a riot 
instigated by the Roman barons. Such was the chequered career of 
Cola di Rienzi, a man of the noblest aims and purest and most exalted 
hopes. Under his wise jurisdiction, Rome, from a den of robbers, be- 
came the chosen home of law and order ; from being the sesspool into 
which ran the very offscourings of Italy, it became a radiant centre, 
from which spread peace, honesty, and refinement. Europe stood 
wondering at the miracle which had been performed. The messen- 
gers of Rienzi, with white wands in their hands, bore his missives to 
all Courts, and were everywhere received with respect. Encouraged 
by his success in redeeming his native city, Rienzi attempted to form 
a great Italian confederation, but passion was not yet under the con- 
trol of reason and expediency, and the larger States of Lombardy and 
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Tasoany, coldly and distrustfully refused to respond to his demands. 
Good government and prosperity, however, blessed the circle to which 
his power extensed. 

The character of Rienzi was a singular compound. With the wis- 
dom of a Statesman, he mingled the follies of a man of the lowest 
birth. Gibbon thus well describes him ; " more eloquent than judi- 
cious, more enterprising than resolute, his faculties were not balanced 
by cool and commanding reason. In the blaze of prosperity, his vir- 
tues were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent vices ; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the desire of fame with puerile 
and ostentatious vanity." The great vice of his life, and that which 
caused his overthrow, was his inordinate love of display. Commen- 
cing with the modest title of " Tribune," he arrayed himself in the 
purple of an Emperor, had conferred on him the dignity of Knight- 
hood, and was finally crowned king. Unmindful of the dignified sim- 
plicity of that Bcme whose best days he sought to imitate, he laid 
aside that noble motto of the Republic, * Senatus populusque Roma- 
nus,' and pompously signed himself, " Nicholas, severe and merciful, 
Deliverer of Rome, Defender of Italy, Friend of mankind, and of Lib- 
erty, Peace and Justice, Tribune August." While thus Rienzi had 
some faults, he had many excellent traits. Rare learning was com- 
bined with as rare benevolence and sympathy for the distressed. 
Mercy was one of the greenest leaves in his wreath of virtues. Nor 
was he wanting in those sterner qualities which are necessary to a 
good magistrate ; his justice was inflexible. No powerful name, or 
cardinal uncles, or influential friends, saved Martin Ursini from the 
gallows, when he had wantonly transgressed the laws of the State. 

Rienzi's life was the redeeming feature in the political picture of 
the day, an oasis in a desert of discord, a bright example of patriot- 
ism, thrown into strong relief against the dark back-ground of selfish- 



Few will, when they consider the disadvantages under which he la- 
bored, fail to accord to him the highest praise, for his noble designs, and 
their glorious, though but short-lived accomplishment. The last of 
Romans has, but too truly for Rome, been the title which has charac- 
terized her latest Tribune ; but when the wrecks of her ancient splen- 
dor shall call to mind her now long buried power, the name of him 
who attempted regeneration shall live in the hearts of freemen ; the 
name of Nicholas di Rienzi shall stand, with that of the Horatii and 
the Gracci, with Scipio, with Brutus, and with Cicero, the immortal 
band of Italian patriots. f. h. b. 
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OBITUARY. 

4 

At a meeting of the Glass of '6*7, Yale College, January 28th, 1864, the following 
resolutions were passed : 
Whbbeas, In the mysterious Providence of our Heavenly Father, our loved Mencl 

and dassmate, Mblzab Fbanklin Babtlett, has been called from our midst, 

therefore, 

Besolvedj That in his unexpected decease we recognize the great and impressive 
truth, that " in the midst of life we are in death." 

Resolved, That missing his familiar face, we feel, notwithstanding the short time 
we have been associated together, how deeply his generous disposition, his frank 
and winning manner, his manly character, have implanted his memory in Out 
hearts. 

Resolved, That feeling the loss of a classmate so deeply, we can realize in some 
measure the grief of his bereaved relatives at the loss of a son and brother, and 
therefore tender to them, with his friends, our heartfelt sympathy in this hour of 
aflUction. 

Resolved, That the Class wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days, and a 
delegation of twelve members be sent to North Guilford to attend the funeral 

Resolved, That a copy of the above Resolutions be transmitted to the family and 
to the Yale Literary Magazine and city papers for publication. 

D. J. BURREIJi, ) 

C. T. COLLINS, {.Committee. 

BOYD VINCENT, ) 



Prize Debates. 

The Senior Prize Debate in Linonia occured on Tuesday evening, January 19th. 
Committee of Award: 
Prof. Noah Porter, D. D., Prof. Timothy Dwight, M. A., 

Prof. Wm. B. Clark, M. A. 
Question : — Do the constitution and interests of the nation require that those por- 
tions of our country known as the Seceding States, should on the return of peace, 
he treated as States or as subject Territories ? 

The 1st Prize Vas awarded to H. P. Boyden. 
" 2d " " " " A. B. Clark. 

(( 3^ (t ii (( (( , .»«_«___ 

The Committee decided that Mr. Boyden was entitled to the 1st prize, but that 
Ifr. Clai'k's part was so little inferior, that they recommended to the Society to 
make Mr. Clark's prize equal in amount to the 1st. 
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The Senior Prize Debate In the Brothers in Unity, took place Monday evening, 
January 18t^ 

Committee of Award. 

Rev. Gborgb p. Fisher, M. A., Prof. Wm. A. Norton, M. A. 

Jambs M. "Whiton, M. A. 

Question: Is Monarchy more favorable than Republicanism to National strength? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to M. 0. D. Borden. 

ti nA (t u t( (c J J« W. Teal, 

^^ I H. M. Whitney. 

" 3d *» " " " T. K. Boltwood. 



The Junior Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity occurred Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, January 20. 

Committee of Award. 

Rev. George P. Fisher, M. A., Hon. Thomas B. Osborne, LL. D. 

Prof Alexander C. Twining. 

Quastion: Ought the Judiciary to be elected by the people? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to A. McLean. 

" 2d " " " " T. Bulkley. 

" 3d " " " " H. A. Stimson. 



The Sophomore Prize Debate in Linonia occurred Wednesday evening^ January 
20th. 

Committee of Award. 
Addison Van Name, M. A., Arthur W. Wright, P. D., 

Hbnrt E. Pardee, Esq. 
Question: Did Daniel Webster's tth of March speech detract fVom his character 
as a Statesman and a Patriot ? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to- G. C. Holt. 
" 2d " " " " L. C. Wade. 
" 3d " " " " J. Brand. 



The Sophomore Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity occurred Thursday even- 
ing, January 21st. 

Committee of Award. 
Hon. Henry Dutton, LL. IX, George A. Nolen, M. A., 

Rev. Edward Strong. 
Question: Ought Foreign Immigration to bo encouraged? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to T. V*. D. Garretson. 
*' 2d »* " « " J. C. Patterson. 

" 3d *' " " " E. Y. Hincks. 



The Prize Debate of the Junior Class in Linonia, has been postponed to the 
Summer Term. 



Linonia. 

At the regular Society Election of Linonia, Wednesday evening, Feb. ITth, tlie 
following officers were elected : — 
iVesufcn*— Theodore Fitch. Secretary— Qahfobd S. Maetth. 

Vice President— Samuvl 0. Darling. Vice Secretary — Edward D. BEmnrfT. 
Oroetm— Ehbman S. Nadal. 
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Election of Yale LK. Editors. 

The following gentlemen of the Class of '65 were unanimously elected, Saturday 
afternoon, February 6, to edit The Tale Literary Magazine for the next year. 
TuzAE BuLKLBY,— Cate&tfl, K 7. CuAELKS B. SmuKj—EUsworth, Me. 

ToLiVBB F. Gaskby,— Cincinnati, 0. William Stocking,— Woferftitry. 
Allen McLean,— Acm; Haven. 

A hearty welcome to our successors. 



Election of Class Orator and Poet. 

The Senior Class met in the President's Lecture Room, Wednesday afternoon,. 
January 20, and made unanimous choice of the following gentlemen for Class Ora- 
tor and Poet. 
Orator, John W. Teal, East Durham, K 7. Poet, W. W. Batteeshall, Troy, N. 7. 

The unanimity of good feeling and even of mirth which attended this election is 
alike complimentary to the elected gentlemen and gratifying to the College. 



Cochleaureati of '65. 

The Class of '65, at a meeting held Saturday afternoon, January 16th, made 
choice of the following board of Cochleaureati. 

Aethub A. Babrows, — Mansfield Centre. George T. Ford, — Ahron, 0. 
Thomas J. Beown, — Philadelphia, Pa. John W. Hicks, — W(yrcester, Mass. 
Hbney a. Beown, — Philadelphia, Pa. Miles G. Hyde, — Cor^towd, N. 7. 
Alexandee C. Buel, — Uiica, N. 7. Stacy B. Shreve, — Mount HoUy, y. J. 
Chables M. Chabnley, — New Haven. 

We may look for a jolly time when " the band begins to play." 



Yale Literary Magazine. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class, held Fel^ 22d, to consider matters pertaining 
to the interests of the Lit., certain resolutions were passed, a copy of which was 
ordered to be printed in this issue. At a meeting, for a similar object, on the next 
day, another series of resolutions was passed. As the substance of the first day's 
proceedings was contained in the Preamble to the Resolutions of the second day, 
we publish only the latter. 

Whereas M. C. D. Borden, G. S. Merriam, and A. D. Miller, members of the 
Class of '64, and elected by said Class, Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, at a 
Class Meeting held on the 4th day of Feb., 1863, have, in violation of the estab- 
lished usage of the Class Editors, in conducting said Magazine, assumed to take the 
sole management of the same into their own hands, to the exclusion of the rights 
of the other two Editors, and have arbitrarily attempted the suppression of an edi- 
tion of said Magazine, got out under the supervision of S. C. Darling, one of said 
Editors, who was, by editorial custom and usage, entitled to such supervision ; and 
have also attempted to deprive the Class of '64 of its rightful custody, manage- 
ment and ownership of said Magazine, by getting the Title Page thereof copy- 
righted in their own names ; all of which acts are, manifestly, of a high-handed and 
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unwarrantable character, subjecting the Class of '64 to the odium of miamiinngiTig 
the sacred trust confided to them bj the time-honored usages of Old Yale ; and 

Wi£rea8^ upon the matter being laid before the Senior Class, at a Meeting held on 
the afternoon of Monday the 22d day of February, 1864, it was voted that those 
persons be severely censured, and that they be requested to bring back to 34 S. M., 
before 10 A. M., of the following day, those copies of the February issue which 
had been seized ; and 

Whereas, G. S. Merriam and M. C. D. Borden, in their own and in A. D. Miller's be- 
half, did then and there deny the authority of the Senior Class, and refuse to obey 
its request, declaring that the seized copies had already been mutilated and would 
not be repaired ; and 

Whereas, at 10 A. M. of the following day, the seized copies had not been returned, 
and there had been no action by A. D. Miller, G. S. Merriam and M. C. D. Borden, 
singly or collectively, looking toward their redtoration ; and, finally. 

Whereas, the Board of Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, being appointed by 
the Senior Class of Yale College, is responsible to that Class for the proper per- 
formance of the duties with which it is entrusted, and may be, in whole or in part, 
at the pleasure of that Class, advised, directed, censured or removed : 

Therefore, he it Resolved by the Class of 1 864, heing the Senior Class in Tale CoU 
lege : That the said Borden, Merriam, and Miller, be, and they are hereby removed, 
deposed, and hereafter debarred the Editorial Chair of said Magazine, and their 
places are now declared vacant. 

Resolved, That the Class now proceed to elect three Editors, to take their places 
in the management of said Magazine, and that said three Editors, acting in con- 
junction with Messrs. S. C. Darling and L. Gregory, be, and they are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered, to procure a copy-right of the Title Page of said Maga- 
zine, as the Agents and Trustees of the Class of '64, and hereafter to publish said 
Magazine, in the name of said Class, until the expiration of their editorial year. 

Passed in Meeting of Class of '64. 

C. M. WHITTELSEY, Chairman. 

A. H. Van Etten, Secretary, 

In accordance with the above Resolution, the following gentlemen were appointed 
in place of the Editors removed. 

Wm. G. Peck, Henry M. Whitney, Moselby H. Williams. 

The Editors, while participating with all Yalensians in feelings of astonishment 
and regret at tlie actions which rendered the above course necessary, would here 
apologize for the Magazine's delay in making her monthly visit to some of her patrons. 
We leave all thoughts of her reception, support and prosperity, where they belong, 
and where they have always been cherished, in the hearts and hands of ^* The Col- 
lege World." 



It has not unfrequently been remarked, that " the Printer's devil," in all the ef- 
sential characteristics of devilhood, ranked next to the Devil himself, and that too^ 
'ininimo intervaUo," In this sentiment we are not backward in acquiescing, although 
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we think there is one way of diminishing his vexatious depravity, viz ; by carrying 
war, and all possible annoyance, into his own realms, and thus transferring the 
•oene of abuse and recrimination, to his own immediate domain. Whether this 
could be deemed good policy in the case of the " diabolo primario," or not, we will 
not say. It might be jumping from the frying pan into the fire, but in the case of a 
secondary fiend, we are disposed to consider it as a most admirable, and perhaps 
original conception. "With a spirit of warlike courage, which, in our younger years 
often led us into the rush with sound ankles, and out with sprained, we have made 
an irruption into the very Gehenna of typedom ; seized possession of every availa- 
ble and necessary article, and with sublime self-complacency at the grand result, 
given ourselves up to the contemplation of those principles of squatter sovereignty, 
which our present position may involve. 

In other words, we write this " Editor's Table" in the printing office of Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor, Printers to their Royal Majesties, the Students of Tale — al- 
ways before, in our more peculiar sanctum. "With this noisy surrounding, we sit 
down to a friendly, and good-natured chat with you, and if there be any inaptitude 
of thought or expression, let the din and our late dinner be our apology; and, by 
the way, through what an experience of confusion and doubt, and slowness, and 
dullness, and infelicity, and all other obscurities, a poor idea may sometimes pass, 
before it becomes presentable. First, the thought struggles and agonizes, in its 
inner life, within the mind, through that dull, half idiocy, which a too hearty grub 
will inevitably produce ; and when, at last, it has dressed itself in robes of distinct 
significancy, it rushes out of the mind, only to pass through a second ordeal of ty- 
pographical error, and (it would sometimes seem) malignity. Uncharitable, truly, 
must be that student who will subject it to the extreme severity of a third trial 
in the crucible of his criticism. Let us beware. Such an idea, or opinion, if un- 
reasonably pressed, may turn about and assert its independence. Well, since last 
we conversed with you, Yale has passed through an odd and fitful experience, and 
what, in the future, will undoubtedly be regarded as pseudo-dramati6, and even 
ridiculous, now seem to press with awfvX significance and weight upon some, 
The affair in Linonia has furnished us a little pleasant diversion. The lengthy, 
paroxysmal dispute about the Vice Presidency, has been fed on trash food, worse 
than the husks of the Prodigal Son. Perhaps the debate has been upon a ques- 
tion nearly as obscure as this:- "May not after allj twice two, in some peculiar 
cases, be^vc." No one need ask for our poor opinion on this subject, for it has 
been so often expressed as to take, we fear, the form of a bore. 

Somebody told us, a day or two ago, that rushes were the order of the day. 
Well, if that be so, there is good reason for it, undoubtedly, on both sides. We 
can't wonder why classes should tire of rushes in the recitation-room alone. So 
many of the boys are shaking up the gymnasium apparatus, that we, at first, were 
half inclined to believe, that it was designed as an exhibition of bodily improvement 
- in strength and dexterity. But, probably, this will not adequately account for the 
demonstration. If, however, mutual honor be at stake, why, permit us to refer 
the gentlemen to the advertisement of Mr. Jacob Mailhouse, who keeps a very cheap 
and excellent stock of billies, masks and tambourines constantly on hand, — and, 
lest we should incur the charge of encouraging a disgraceful arbitrament of this 
difiSculty, we will explain ourselves. We don't approve of an undignified settle- 
ment of such an affair; but it is well enough to carry a 6«%, as a prop to your 
cr<mium ; as a purely self-defensive weapon. If Mr. Tugmutton strikes at yovs^ 
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malignantly, give him an affectionate reminder of Daniel Webster's maxim. " There 
will be blows to take as well as blows to give." But don't be the man to knock off 
the chip, if you can help yourself. Then, if resented indignity disfigures your fea- 
tures, Jacob has the best of masks — and, lastly, if the conflict should ever be a 
general one, why not fight to the enlivening time of a tarribourine " knock-down." 
Follow the chivalric Don Quixote in this, for in our antiquarian researches, which 
are shortly to be published, we have shown conclusively, that while Don Q. 
fought the windmill, Sancho kept time on an instrument of this kind. 

The debates, this year, were of an uncommonly high order, and, from the large 
number who entered each of them, we augur well for the future. We had intend- 
ed to enlighten the college world on a matter of considerable current interest. 
Had it been favorably received, we might have sent it to New York, for Horace's 
indorsement, and afterward forwarded it to Washington, in petitionary form, to be 
laid before the Congress. It is well that Congress should be decided in the matter 
when it comes up, and perhaps a present discussion of the question might afford 
the Senators nice material, out of which to construct their future policies. What 
we should have said was thoroughly and gracefully presented, and, after all, we 
need not fear for the difficulties, apparently ahead of us, for if Linonia can exhaust 
the subject in half an hour^ Congress can in a week. The fast day is coming, in 
more senses, alas I than one. We urge upon our friends, in the Class of '6*r, who 
have been subscribers for the Lit., and have paid their subscriptions, to stand by 
their pledges, so nobly formed, of abstaining from all intoxicating drinks. 

The Temperance Society is a grand institution, and, so far as we know, 
" Old Yale" has been the first to take class action on this most important subject. 
Save for the pleasure it gives in the mere expression of it, there is hardly any need 
to wish it the best success, for it must, inevitably, bring honor upon the class of 
'67. As long as Wright controls the treasury, there will be no useless expenditure 

A Senior asked us to report the wish of very many, that on the 2 2d inst., there 
be a grand illumination from the windows of the college. We like the idea, and 
would suggest that the surplus candle stumps be devoted to lighting the entries^ 
until the Faculty take such action upon the matter as they should have taken fifty 
years ago. 

The new system in Linonia aud the Brothers promises to work admirably, if we 
may judge from the first joint assembly, aud the warm thanks of both societies are 
due Prof. Northrop, for the kind interest he has shown, and the active part he has 
also taken in bringing it to pass. Such a course has rendered him, in the opinion 
of the students, as no less a " Linonian" than a " Brother." Not, however, that 
Linonia would deprive the Brothers of the honor of his membership. 

There is a cwrrent of literary activity setting in, strongly, toward our Magazine, 
which we hail with great pleasure ; and now, having perpetrated a pun on our 
chum, for not writing the article he promised us, we fear to go any further, lest the 
effect should be impaired. 



Exchanges. 

The usual Exchanges have been received. 



THE 

YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 

Vol. XXIX. MAKCH, 1864. No. 5. 

EDIT0B8 FOR THE GLASS OF '64. 
S. G. DARLING, W. G. PECK, 

L. GREGORY, H. M. WHITNEY, 

M. H. WILLIAMS. 



As we approach the end of our College life, no question oftener pre- 
sents itself than this, What calling or profession shall we adopt ? 
There are many whose choice is already determined fur them, either 
by parental predestination or strong personal bias. Such escape much 
present perplexity. Happy for them if they never find that they have 
mistaken their calling. But some are yet undecided, and by the posi- 
tion of these our article is suggested. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the trite observation, that we should not 
be governed in this decision merely by motives of ease and self-in- 
terest. Those who have a sense of moral obligation will not be un- 
mindful of it here, and others will not be much influenced by my poor 
sermonizing. 

I may pass at once therefore to the consideration of the various 
avenues which are open for us. There are three so-called learned 
professions to which popular expectation assigns the educated man. 
Two others might well be added ; editing and teaching. 

All these furnish abundant scope for the best abilities and the high- 
est attainments. 

VOL. XXIX. 20 
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The ministry is peculiar. It demands the best qualifications of the 
others, and, in addition, a heart preparation without which all other 
things are insufficient Its call is at once so sacred and so personal 
that it cannot with propriety be discussed here. 

Of those which remain, the two last are necessarily limited in their 
higher departments. The majority of every class are not " oration 
men," and hence cannot aspire to a Tutorship, with a remote possi- 
bility of a Professorship, when some incumbent dies. Shut out from 
this avenue to glory and position, the teacher's work is neither so at- 
tractive or fio profitable as to entice many to choose it for life, though 
many adopt it temporarily for self discipline or money. 

The editor occupies a post of influence second to none, and it is a 
gratifying fact that so many College-bred men are now entering this 
profession. There is however one drawback in the minds of those not 
<5ontent with silent influence. Nothing seems more irrecoverably lost 
than the words of an editor, as they are scattered in the printed sheet 
over the land. They serve for lighting fires, or for ladies' curl papers, 
or lie dust-covered and forgotten amongst the lumber of old garrets. 
Their influence can no more be followed than the waves of a pebble 
thrown into the sea; and with a consciousness of this it requires a 
large faith to labor earnestly. The number of editors, moreover, must 
from the nature of the case be small. 

The greater part then of each class are restricted to the two re- 
maining professions of law and medicine. These are overcrowded 
already, it is true, but, as Webster said, *' there is always room in the 
upper stories," and each thinks he shall reach that happy position. 
Furthermore, both the work and the results here are definite and tan- 
gible. The lawyer may measure his influence by the cases gained or 
lost, the quarrels prevented or encouraged ; the physician his, by pa- 
tients recovered or put to rest under the turf. For these professions 
many exhibit a special aptitude in youth, which determines their choice. 
£ome have a natural tact for overreaching others, and *' making the 
worse appear the better reason." The law will furnish the fullest 
opportunity for the exercise of all these qualities. Others early take 
delight in dislocating the bones of some luckless cat or dog, that they 
may exercise their skill in replacing them. Behold the distinguished 
surgeon in embryo. Let all such fulfill their manifest destiny. 

Most however have no such special bias. They are fair scholars, 
passable writers, and good fellows generally. They go to college be- 
cause fate has so det'Crmined, and not because they are gifted with 
endowments superior to the average of clerks and mechanics, who are 
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not thus favored. But after graduation they must do something, and 
think it would be derogatory to their dignity, as educated men, to 
adopt anything but a profession. If they have wealth to support them 
during the long period of preparation and waiting, they may do well» 
but if dependent upon themselves the prospect is by no n>eans flatter- 
ing. One cannot look at the long list of briefless young lawyers and 
physicians without patients, even within the circle of his own ac- 
quaintance, and not feel an emotion of pity. They do not succeed la 
obtaining either fame or money. 

Medicine seems to have fewest attractions, and appears to be chosen, 
often, not from special adaptation to it, but from want of adaptation to 
anything else. Law is attractive because it affords an opportunity for 
politics, the special field of delight for all ambitious young Americans ; 
but the folly of making this an important element in calculation is 
apparent, when we consider that ten must necessarily fail here where 
one succeeds, while even success is seldom free from some alloy^ 

(We may observe here, by way of parenthesis, that the vexation of 
spirit to which young politicians in College are subject m%ht well 
warn them of what they may expect hereafter.) 
. After this somewhat rambling discussion of the professions in gen- 
eral, we may now consider briefly some of the inducements which 
business offers to the educated man. 

The first consideration which strikes us is, that in this he is far most 
likely to obtain wealth. The incomes even of our most successful 
professional men do not compare with those in business. Rufus 
Ghoate, the first of American advocates, in the very height of his fame» 
only received about Twenty-five Thousand J)ollars a year, and this 
was also the income of one of the most distinguished physicians of 
New York city in his prime. 

On the other hand, our first business men double or treble this 
amount, while hundreds of them equal it. Perhaps it may be objected 
that this mercenary consideration is unworthy to be taken into ac- 
count in the decision of the question, but we are of the contrary opin- 
ion. The pursuit of wealth as an end is of course to be condemned, 
but as a means to higher good it is both legitimate and praiseworthy. 
Culture, refinement, civilization^ all depend upon it, These desirable 
ends cannot be obtained if the means are neglected. 

It is not however to be denied, that wealth is fraught with dangers, 
both to the individual and the community. Its influence, both in the 
rise and fall of states, may be distinctly traced. History tells us how 
nations have arisen, one after another, only '' to describe the parabolic 
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curve of seeming progress to a sure decay." The steps are few and 
simple. 

By the struggles of the formative period, nature's recourses are de- 
veloped for man's use, and wealth is produced. Wealth relaxes ef- 
fort and substitutes debauchery ; debauchery leads to efifeminacy, and 
effeminacy to ruin. To counteract this inevitable tendency of civili- 
zation to decay is the endeavor of the Philosopher and the Christian. 
But how shall it be done 1 By checkiug the accumulation of wealth ? 
Thus we destroy civilization itself while we are attempting to remedy 
its evils ; we dam the stream at its source to guard against the dan- 
ger of flood, forgettin:y that the greater its power, the more« if guided 
in its proper channel, will it fertilize and beautify the land through 
which it flows. 

Our own country is now enteriug upon the second stage of national 
developmeut, that of wealth. To save it from the debauchery and 
ruin which History tells us is liable to follow, there must be a strong 
controlling force, which shall turn this stream of wealth from mere 
self gratification into higher channels. 

This is the mission of the educated business man. His collegiate 
training has strengthened his intellect and elevated his taste. A 
broad liberal culture has widened his manhood, so that he cannot be 
compressed into a mere money making machin.e. His accumulations 
will not be hoarded, but used for the attainment of things which he 
deems more valuable. He will be a patron of Art, Literature, and 
Science, not because " it is the thing," but because he truly appre- 
ciates them. He will have sources of enjoyment within himself, and 
will not be driven to dissipation, to employ the leisure hours which 
business leaves him, because his head is a vacuum when not filled with 
thoughts of making money. This is the type of the true business 
man, but not the prevailing one in America. The " Shoddy Aristo- 
cracy" are vastly more numerous. Their suddenly acquired wealth 
brings them into a new position and new social relations, where they 
feel awkward and ill at ease. Man being naturally an imitative ani- 
mal tries to learn from those about him. These act as they see 
others act. Pictures are fashionable; they give orders for them 
painted in the most expensive colors. A library is a necessary arti- 
cle of furniture, and books are ordered by the cubic foot to fill the 
shelves. Diamonds are a mark of distinction, and so the richest 
jewels flash where pinchbeck before held undisputed sway. 

This is folly, and we may smile at it, but immorality and vice flour- 
ish in the same rank soil. Such persons can be reached and influen- 
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ced only by wealth and display. Paul the Apostle, in a ragged coat^ 
would be dismissed more unceremoniously by them than by the Ro- 
man Felix. But let them see around them persons, their equals in 
wealth, vastly superior, as they themselves will confess, in all other 
desirable qualities, and they will necessarily be benefited ; their taste 
will be elevated, and their money so employed as to be a benefit in- 
stead of a curse. 

Extreme cases these may be, but we are speaking of undeniable 
tendencies, and these seem sufficient to justify us in our position, that 
wealth, in the hands of the educated business man, may be an instru- 
ment of the highest good, and that a young man is warranted in con- 
sidering it in his choice of life. No one need fear becoming too rich 
if he purposes to use his property aright. Should there chance to be 
a dozen millionaires or so among Yale's Alumni, Alma Ma):er would 
willingly grant them absolution, if they atoned for the fault by con- 
tributing a few hundred thousand dollars for her benefit. 

We had intended to mention other inducements to a business life,^ 
but our article is long enough already, and they will easily suggest 
themselves to any one who gives the subject thought. 

Sometimes in hours of reverie we think of our class meeting thirty 
years from now. Many will have finished their work, but some will come 
back in their ripe manhood to the old College home. Useful minis- 
ters, distinguished lawyers, skillful physicians, there will, no doubt, be 
among them, but the whole-hearted, successful businessman will have 
no cause to blush in comparison with any. m. h. w- 
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"As much light discourse comes from a heavy heart as from a hollow one; and' 
from a fuH mind as from an empty head." — The Doctor, 
" Life without laughing is a dreary blank." — Thackeray, 
" Gk) on then merrily to heaven."* — Burtori's Anat of Melancholy. 

If Addison has given us a correct genealogy of Humor, we should 
certainly seek to know the youngster for his great grandfather, Truth's r 

♦ It may not be out of place to remark, for the sake of the weaker brethren, that 
old Burton used " merrily" in the ancient sense, synonymous with cheerfully. — 
Vide iinat. of Melancholy. Vol. H, p. 249. 

VOL. XXIX. 20* 
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sake. And if we find, as those who love him declare, that he forfeits 
none of the veteran's spirit, while inheriting from Wit and Mirth, his 
father and mother, a charming quaintness and cheerfiilne^ of disposi- 
tion, we may be glad to gain him as a friend. We all meet him every 
day. But how do we treat him 1 

Many, to be sure, do not even know Humor by sight, and, before 
their attention can be directed to the stranger, he generally passes out 
view. Not a few return his salute with a kind smile, are happy to see 
him, and then pass on to forget his existence until the next chance en- 
counter. Some take off their hats to him because their companions 
do — but when alone never recognize him. A great many earnestly 
desire his acquaintance but are continually mistaking others for him, 
and, alas ! him for somebody else. He is actually avoided by a cer- 
tain class of the devout, who, while deprecating his levity, neverthe- 
less pity the poor fellow for the sake of his grand-father's blood that 
is in him — but some surly pietists have no good-will whatever to- 
wards our hero. They frown at his kind words, refuse him the ordi- 
nary civilities of life, and will not hear the thousands who declare that 
he has aided them in the course of virtue and honor. Others there be, 
and we count in our numbers the best, the wisest, and wittiest of men, 
who cherish him in their hearts as one of the most precious of God's 
gifts, who live with him day and night, side by side, through work 
and play, and so far from being ever weary of him, the more we leam 
of Truth, the fuller is our appreciation and the deeper is our love for 
this branch of the old stock. 

" Why is this," say you ? " Whence this ardent affection for so 
thoughtless and trivial a comrade ?" Superficial observer ! Ignorant 
critic ! Remember I speak of true Humor — not of pretenders. He 
is friend and teacher as well as boon companion. To tell of his bene- 
fits would involve the story of our lives. In good fortune he adds to 
all our pleasures — in adversity he lessens every grief. In all things 
he teaches us to be honest, and humble and kind. His good nature is 
invincible. Will you deny that he helps our charity 1 He does not 
parade his virtue, but when he cracks the whip of ridicule and disem- 
bowels men of straw with his satirical knife do you not hear him 
whisper " This above all — to thine own self be true. 

Thank him when his capers and songs enliven your holidays. Re- 
member the old story of the sick clown, and dont call Humor a 
thoughtless fool. " A man may whistle for ' want of thought,' or from 
having too much of it." And now, before we bow out the propria 
persona of our subject, that we may speak with less embarrassment, 
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permit him to say, with Soathey, "think not that I offer any apology 
for my levities to your gravityships ! they need it not and you de- 
serve it not." 

The door no sooner closes than some one exclaims, " Sydney Smith, 
who ought to know, says that * the tendency of Wit and Humor is to 
corrupt the heart !' " I reply — ^you who have read his life ought to 
know that his daily actions contradicted those words a thousand times. 
And, if you wish for authority, Carlyle says ** The essence of humor 
is sensibility ; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence.* 
Nay, we may say that unless seasoned and purified by humor, sensi- 
bility is apt to run wild ; will readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, 
or, in one word, sentimentality," Humor is the salt which gives savor 
to all our intellectual and emotional food. It adds a relish to trifles 
and keeps greater things from decay. It preserves many delicacies 
too for the mind's palate, and is indispensable to healthy, generous, 
life. There is salt even in our tears, and no reader of Hamlet can say 
that Humor is inconsistent with true pathos — ^though it is with shams 
of all sorts— thanks to its truthful descent ; and by the way, there is 
no thorough lover of the great Shakspeare who will not encourage its 
highest cultivation in all forms. 

Let us now examine our own position with respect to this subject. 

That the American character possesses and appreciates all kinds of 
wit and humor, no one can deny. From the Gallic lack of broad fun, 
the German phlegm and the conceited English obfuscation, it is com- 
paratively free. The Frenchman who saw nothing amusing in the 
story of the man whose neck was so crooked that he was obliged to 
put on his cravat with a corkscrew ; the Dutch captain who expressed 
by "ein hoondert and odd" his voyage of one hundred and ninety-nine 
days ; and the sons of Britain who won't enjoy Mr. Hawthorne's last 
book, have few representatives among the Yankees. Versatile in all 
the arts of life, the American bears that quality strongly marked in 
his keen sense of humor. The inimitable sparkle of Thackeray's dia- 
mond wit, the genial pages of Dickens, the charms of Washington 
Irving, enlighten the same mind that often enjoys a laugh with those 
curious benefactors of digestion, John Phoenix, Artemus Wdrd, and 
Orpheus C. Kerr. But although this is true, is it not also a fact that 

• 1 : ■ 

* Frankness compels my quoting a remark of Hazlitt which, if true, is a sad ex- 
ception to the above : " One rich source of the ludicrous is distress with which we 
oaimot sympathize from its absurdity or insignificance. Women laugh at their 
loTers." Can this be so ? 
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the sense of humor is not sufficiently cultivated among us, and the 
education which it does receive is rather incidental than the result of 
serious purpose? Those to whom nature has been bountiful in this 
invaluable gift, following easily their bent, develop by means of recrea- 
tion, a power, the use of which they learn to prize affcer it has grown to 
be such almost unconsciously. But for the unfortunates who are not 
so ready — I do not refer to that lugubrious class of " evangelicals" 
who place their hands on the pit of the stomach and, rolling the eyes, 
murmur the word "piety" whenever a joke is made, nw to such 
matter of-fact men as he who, when a chemical friend remarked that 
it was easy enough to put oxygen into a bladder, but would be hard 
to put the bladder into an ox-again, replied, " That is perfectly evi- 
dent" — those are incorrigible, we can hardly expect them to become 
very agreeable angels ; but for those I mean who, like the old mus- 
kets, are apt to hang fire with the very best priming unless you give 
them a judicious poke in the side, what advantages are there 1 None, 
but the uncomfortable disciplinary mortification resulting from explo- 
sions too long delayed. Now such men need positive instruction. 
Slow to take advantage of humorous books, they need the attrition of 
others to wear a way to their latent sensibility. 

" What," say you, " must we then eliminate our jokes by explana- 
tion, that dullards may take pleasure in the process?" Not all of 
them, my dear sir, God forbid — for how should the rest of us live 
without the dyspepsia ] And besides it would not answer for a wit to 
proclaim, " Ho, you who laugh out of time, and you who chuckle at 
the wrong point— come hither and hear my comments upon jokes !" 
He who laughs late takes the proper time for himself; he who magni- 
fies the wrong point sees no other to be enjoyed. " Certainly," replies 
my impatient friend, " and is it worth while to waste our fire in drying 
such wet blankets, when there is so much miaterial to kindle and in- 
crease the flame ?" You misunderstand me ; I do not propose to ap- 
proach the thick-skulled directly and alone, more than I do to leave 
to the witty the sole enjoyment of wit. Nor is the task of cultivation 
a hopeless one. The well-strung instrument is harmonious from the 
first, but its tone and arrangement require use to improve. Let the 
chords of one loosely strung be swept continually, and though they 
promise far less than the first, their owner recognizes a power there 
and cannot but seek the higher pleasure to be gained by tightening the 
strings. Thus, as in every department of education, the same earth 
from which Pegasus starts and, spurning, seeks a higher sphere, serves 
for steaaier hacks to jog, and it may be, prance upon. To be more 
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definite, should not our press, our lecturers, and all who influence the 
public mind, besides giving us their own examples of wit and humor, 
set forth conspicuously the advantages of their cultivation, extol their 
possession as a valuable power, and philosophize more than they do 
(and more than many of them can,) upon their nature and uses. Do 
not smile and ask, '' Shall we not have also professorships of that 
branch t" but acknowledge what you must believe, that, if in our col- 
leges the taste of our young men was stimulated and guided properly 
with reference to this " branch," our lawyers would be less dry, our 
doctors less narrow, and our preachers — ^how much less prosy. With- 
out suggesting " Joe Miller" as a text-book, or wishing to be amused 
from the pulpit, I maintain that the tone which would be imparted by 
such a course would be most refreshing and beneficial. c. b. g. 



See those Stripes in glory streamiDg, 

As they strive to kiss the sky I 
See those Stars in beauty beaming, 

Cynosures of every eye I 
'Tis Columbia's gorgeous ensign, 

Fringed with heaven's own lovely light, 
Streaked with tintings of the rainbow, 

Spangled with the gems of night 

Float, thou star-emblazoned banner I 

Fling thy storied folds on high. 
Telling to the wondering nations, 

How the Patriots dared to die ; 
How upsprang Truth's golden harvest. 

From their Martyr-ashes strown; 
How the Right leaped from her dungeon, 

Hurled the "Wrong from off the throne. 

Float, thou proud, triumphant standard I 

Freemen's hope, and pride, and trust : 
What though traitors in dishonor 

Tramp thy Stars within the dust? 
Thou hast yet thy chosen champions, 

Who will bleed where fathers bled. 
Deck thee with another trophy, 

Dye thy Stripes a deeper red. 
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Float, thou Freedom's sacred emblem 1 

Beaming in the heavens sublime, 
"While humanity slow clambers 

Up the rugged steeps of Time: 
Let the world, beneath thy ensign, 

See the Right in armor stand. 
And, within thy field of azure, 

Mark the shadow of God's hand. 

Float, thou Flag I aye, all unsullied 

May thy Stars forever shine, 
Bright in constellated glory, 

Holy with a light divine. 
Stretching like another welkin. 

Over hill, and dale, and sea, 
Burning like celestial meteors. 

O'er the birth-land of the free. w. w. & 



We lay at Barry's Landing, in the state of Louisiana. Nine miles 
east of Opelousas, on the road leading across the country to Port 
Hudson, there is a bridge which spans the Bayou Courtableau. By 
that bridge is a landing-place, by that landing-place a store-house, and 
around that store-house are sprinkled a dozen houses which, col- 
lectively, are known as Barry's Landing. Who Barre was, nobody 



It was in May, 1863. General Banks, with his little army, by a 
series of swift and brilliant manoeuvres, had completely outgeneraled 
the rebel General Richard Taylor, a nephew of " old Zach.,** defeating 
him in several engagements near Franklin. By a hot pursuit of eighty 
miles or more, he had completed the annihilation of his army, twenty- 
thousand strong, and had sent its panic-stricken fragments headlong 
on the road to Texas. Around Opelousas he gave his exhausted reg- 
iments time to rest and brace themselves for the long and arduous 
campaign which his far-seeing mind had already planned for them. 
The army rested in serene contemplation of that which they had so 
gloriously accomplished, in calm expectation of the yet more glorious 
future. We reached Opelousas on the 20th of April ; on the 26th, a 
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magnificent Sunday, we took a leisurely walk over to the Landing and 
settled down on the banks of the Gourtableaa, near the point where 
the T^he takes its rise. 

Who shall tell of the twenty-five days that followed 1 For novelty, 
picturesqueness and excitement they form an era in our lives to which, 
in its way, we have never known an equal. One by one, regiments and 
parts of regiments arrived, until finally the whole division was assem- 
bled. Then, a^; the word from its commander, the army swept North 
again, leaving us alone in charge of the post. 

The Bayou is deep and would be perhaps one hundred feet broad, 
but for the picket lines of trees which grow in the water and devote 
themselves to the especial business of harrassing unhappy steamboat- 
men, succeeding so well that at night they have to tie up by the bank 
in despair. For all that, steamers came threading their way up from 
Brashear City, bringing army supplies of eveiy variety ; they went 
back heavily loaded with cotton, sugar and animals,— the tops of the 
columns, whether of bales or hogsheads, having capitals of ivory set in 
ebony, — of negroes, forsooth, exulting in their freedom. The loading 
and unloading of these steamers was our especial business. Of cotton, 
fully ten thousand bales passed through our hands ; of negroes, per- 
haps as many individuals ; of anything else it would be impossible to 
estimate either the number or the quantity. 

We soon became quite comfortable. It is marvelous with what fa- 
cility soldiers figure out comfort as a quotient from the most problem- 
atical data. We got boards here and there, and made shanties. We 
brought branches from the woods and made arbors in which mocking- 
birds sometimes sang all the morning, now and then trying to imitate 
the fife and drum, and flying off in disgust at their failure. We laid 
out company streets and swept the parade-ground with scrupulous 
care. We laid floors for our little shelter-tents, thinking, half guiltily, 
what luxurious rascals we were, to be sure, to have nice boards to 
sleep on, when so many of our fellow-soldiers were sleeping in the 
mud. Where the practice of finding things failed, resort was had to 
confiscation. Comfort was the main object, and it was not convenient 
to.be overstsrupulous as to the means. 

Chum and I set up our little bits of shelter-tent together. When 
it rained o* nights from the South, he got the soaking. When it rain- 
ed from the North, I got it. When it rained straight down, we both 
got a soaking and hung ourselves out to dry in the morning. If it 
rained particularly hard, we used to cfimb into a carryall which the 
Chaplain had picked up, and sit on his feet until he woke and kicked 
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Qs oat. After that we retired to the dining-arbor and received the 
rain in little rills, as being preferable to drops. We had learned to be 
quite particular. 

Sam — my contraband — and I, got up a dining-arbor; It may not 
have been the best in the world, but it was certainly very comfortable. 
It contained a little table, made of hard-tack boxes and surrounded 
with seats of the same material. An old bed-valance served for a 
table cloth. Four posts, and a few boards covered with oak and mag- 
nolia branches, kept off the sun entirely and the rain tolerably, so that 
our little mess of four ate many a meal there with perfect satisfaction, 
and such appetites as never go to grand dinner-parties. Time and 
again, we " shared our last potato " without feeling that we had at- 
tained any extraordinary height of self-sacrificing devotion ; if we had 
had any " last crusts," we should have done the same by them, no 
doubt ; indeed, finally, when we had no vegetables, we shared our hard- 
tack and were still very jolly. 

Chum fell in love with the three daughters of a rich old planter who 
lived across the Bayou. That is, he appeared to be in love with them, 
but it was noticeable that he always went courting when the vegetable- 
barrel was low and that he always returned, loaded with onions, sweet, 
potatoes, turnips and a bottle of milk. How fickle and selfish is man ! 
Whenever afterwards we had nothing in particular to eat, chum used 
to remember with regret the fascinating young ladies of Barry's Land- 
ing and their benevolent papa. 

Barker was the guerilla of our mess. When the larder was out, he 
used to mount " Dolly " or " Ki," and ride forth seeking what we 
might devour. Whether with cooking utensils, vegetables or poultry, 
his success was signal. After each of his raids, our arbor was orna- 
mented by hens tied by one leg to the posts. As long as they would 
lay, they lived ; when they refused to lay, they were beheaded for in- 
subordination. We believed in martial law. These hens also served 
as alarm-clocks, by trying, at about three A. M. to jump down from 
their roosts among the branches of the arbor. Their tethers invaria- 
bly became entangled, and they hung vociferously complaining, until 
we turned out to release them. . • 

Barker, on one of his raids, found a likely looking coal-hod. Bless- 
ed youth ! what joy filled our hearts at the sight of it. It was 
straightway set upon the fire ; our fairest hen was immolated ; and»* 
by dinner time, we had upon our table such a hod-full of chicken-soup as 
the world has rarely seen. That coal-hod was in great demand there- 
after. It was the finest soup- tureen in the regiment. As Sam used 
to say, '*yon could make a ri d(»\vn regular bang-up soup in it." 
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Every other day, the wagons went out Into the country for cotton 
or anything else that was worth confiscating. Company H was per- 
manently detailed as their escort, and so rode about the neighborhood 
in state. As we were in the enemy's country, the only rule about con- 
fiscatipn on private account was, that occupied houses should not be 
disturbed. By their help the regiment began to blossom out into straw 
hats, which were in great demand. (It is astonishing, by the way, 
how cheap those hats were, one month afterward, just before the sec- 
ond assault on Port Hudson. Perhaps it was because they were such 
beautiful marks for Minie Balls.) They brought pigs, of which many a 
noble steak was broiled upon our fire. They brought even chairs, in 
which we sat, tilted back — Yankee fashion, with our feet on the tops 
of our shelter-tents. They brought books which we greedily read, 
without asking if they were orthodox. One day they brought a ma- 
jestic turkey, assuredly the Sultan of all the Turkies, for every one 
agreed that never was there gobbler so big. Tho royal bird was con- 
ferred upon a Keverend Corporal, as a token of respect and good-will. 
The Corporal, for fear of thieves, took it to bed with him, Und was 
pleasantly awakened, at short intervals through the night, by stento- 
rian gobbles, or pecks with the bill, or digs with the claws of the in- 
dignant monarch. It was a merry company that gathered about his 
remains on the morrow. 

One night, as we slept, there came throbbing across the country 
from Port Hudson, the roar of a furious cannonade. Few things fill 
men with such unspeakable awe as these muffled drum-beats of the 
night, when the earth shivers beneath them as if in horror at the un- 
known struggle far away, and the air is in a gentle tremor of alarm. 
The mind wanders away to those towering cliffs crowned with mon- 
ster-cannon, and to the little fleet below that holds its own so sturdily 
against such fearful odds. The sounds came faster and faster ; then^ 
a long lull ; then, towards morning, a fierce unceasing storm of sound* 
as of whole broadsides poured in as fast as the tried tars of the Rich- 
mond and her retainers could work their pieces. Finally, the mightiest 
bnrst of all, and then an almost painful hush which was not afterward 
broken. We lay anxiously wondering what deeds those twinkling 
stars had been looking down upon so calmly, until we dropped into an 
uneasy sleep. Thousands heard the sound of that midnight cannonade 
and could only wonder at its meaning. One man, a hundred miles 
away, on the banks of the Red River, heard the faint story of it in the 
air, and knew it for his signal. He turned the tide of his victorious 
regiments, descended that river and pounced upon Port Hudson, 
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closely investing the place before the help could be even asked for, 
that might have made it impregnable. 

It is impossible to make more than a passing mention, here, of the 
dances, the songs, the thousand mirth-provoking words and ways, 
that were to be found, any evening, by a walk to the camp of the con- 
trabands. They were a cure for the blues, and almost for the jaundice. 
And yet it made one's heart ache, to see those thousands of human 
beings so hopelessly degraded. 

There are pleasant memories of grey squirrels which the pickets 
persisted in mistaking for rebels ;— of black-berries which grew by 
the million ; — of candy made of confiscated sugar ; — of corn-dodgers 
made of confiscated corn, fried with confiscated pork and anointed with 
confiscated molasses. 

We had pleasant baths in the Teche, swimming sometimes into the 
Courtableau and back, when the alligators and snakes left the track 
clear for a passage. 

There were drills that, under that scorching sun, made us wonder if 
Shadrach and his friends would have felt any worse in going through 
the manual in the furnace that was seven times hotter. 

There were musquitoes, as big as one's thumb, which came with a 
war-whoop and went with a scream. 

There was the track of a wonderful hurricane which had cut a 
straight path through the town, twisting off trees and knocking down 
houses promiscuously, to the never-ending bewilderment of the 
natives. 

There was musket-practice at a mark, of which we soon after found 
the advantage in the trenches before Port Hudson, when the 49th 
Alabama swore so bitterly, and with such good reason, at " that cussed 
regiment of sharpshooters." 

There were continual alarms of guerillas from eye-rolling negroes, 
who declared, in unfeigned terror, that they had seen 'Tight smart o' 
revels a comin." 

Best of all, there was the occasional arrival of a steamer bringing a 
mail for us. What happy days those were! To some those letters 
brought sorrow; yet, in spite of all that, there was a deep and quiet 
joy in the camp, which, withal, forgot not sympathy for the afflicted. 

It is impossible to call up here all the pleasant things that marked 
that wild rough life. Of the hardships, trials, disconifurts and sorrows 
of those -twenty five days, (and they were neither few nor light,) it is 
better to say nothing. They were met by each one according to the 
manliness that was in him, and each must tell the tale of his own dis- 
comfiture or triumph. 
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On the 21st of May, we broke camp and swept southward, leaving 
General Banks — we knew not where-— to the north of us. That same 
day, he landed at Bayou Sara and commenced the investment of 
Port Hudson. In ten days we were with him, having marched one- 
hundred and thirty miles, and moved by rail-road and steamboat, two- 
hundred and fifty. 

If any of the soldier-sons of Yale are quickened by these pages to 
the recollection of the pleasant scenes of their own life in camp and field, 
let us shake hands here in sympathy, united by the simple yet mighty 
tie of an earnest eflfort in the same great cause. The world knows no 
higher free-masonry than this. It would be pleasant, too, to think 
that any have here gained a better understanding of the daily life of 
the soldier and a deeper sympathy with his joys and sorrows. 

H. M. W. 



Every person, when he finds himself an inhabitant of this earth 
of ours, learns by experience and observation, that he is possessed of a 
certain degree of mental and physical strength. But if he stopped 
here, content with self-congratulations over his superiority to others, 
or useless despondency because of his inferiority, the great object of 
his existence would be overlooked, and a life would be squandered. 

We are intended to be progressive beings. Natural strength can be 
cultivated till it becomes mighty, or neglected till it becomes weakness ; 
natural weakness may be mastered and changed till it becomes in a 
measure strong, or neglected till it becomes worse than natural weak- 
ne ss, that is, sin. 

Our condition at any time, depends on the manner in which we have 
used our natural talents. Now what is the condition of many if not 
most students, here at good old Yale ? 

It is a fact worthy of our attention, that we do not do half as much 
as we ought, either of what conduces to mental or bodily improve- 
ment. No one will think me a misanthrope, if he considers one or two 
things with me. 

In the first place, let us look at matters in a literary point bf view. 

The whole college, has of late, borne witness, that so far as open de- 
bating goes, we are very much like a clock with its pendulum unduly 
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elongated. We are slow, most decidedly. Compare the large open 
Societies of to-day, with their gaudy walls, medallion, carpets, luxori* 
ons lounges, brilliant gas lights and dull debaters, with what they were 
thirty years ago, when soft pine benches and sanded floors were the 
only material elegancies, but their barren walls and the eager faces of 
the members were lit up by the coruscations of each other's brains. 
This, by the way, should not argue against comfort and even luxury, 
else civilization is going the wrong way , — it only shows an abuse of 
these privileges. The same is true of our physical condition ; while 
every inducement is ofifered to render athletic exercise attractive, but 
few make regular and effective use of them. The few race-crew 
men, with here and there a gymnast, are worthy of all praise, but for 
the many "scrubbies," as the elect call them, we can only send up our 
lament, and try to convert them. Why, the majority of men in college 
walk no farther than the Post Office for their daily constitutiocal, and 
look with wonder upon those stalwart men, who *' put up " the big 
dumb-bells, swing the heavy clubs, " run in " every game in foot-ball 
and ''come in " on the home-spurt of a three-mile race with as good 
backs and wind as when they started. 

But you may say, " I see no occasion for all this talk ; we are strong 
and healthy enough for all practical purposes." Yes, we are perhaps 
strong enough for all we at present propose to ourselves— or at least 
for all we attempt. 

But is that as far as we should go ? Should we not rather purpose 
and essay more, even here ? Would not a better condition of body 
conduce to the accomplishment of greater and more difficult tasks ? 
How many there are in College that never take any violent exercise, 
never run twenty-five feet at a time, for fear of disturbing their hearts. 
How we loaf about, making the same daily round of visits, — Peck's, 
Hoadley's, New Haven House, Post Office, and sometimes on muddy 
days, a promenade down Chapel street, always at that same lazy gait, 
more like old men than young. What difficulty we often experience in 
finding time for the performance of many things that are even impor- 
tant. It is fitly expressed when we confess that we can't spare time from 
loafing. Every one seems to think that the future will afford all the 
time we need to do them, and it is by this habit of procrastination 
that we gradually slacken the reins of energy and vigor. 

We don't begin to study till 10 or 11 o'clock at night, (that is some 
of us) or put it off altogether till morning, with the firm hope of rising 
early and getting our lessons ; but alas, when morning comes, we only 
get up in time to dress, swallow breakfast and run to prayers, all in 
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the short space of ten minutes. We are proverbial for our late hours, 
and from these arise red and swollen eyes, and headaches with all their 
collateral circumstances, in the way of sickness, which prevents us from 
attending chapel and recitations, and produces drowsiness when we do. 

Now, this is all wrong. We students ought, beyond all others, to be 
active, energetic and full of life and vigor. Why 1 Not only that we 
may accomplish more in our studies here, but may be able and likely 
to pursue them further and make greater use of them when we are out 
in the world. But since so much is involved that relates to our use- 
fulness and therefore happiness, we should not pass, without inquiring 
into the cause of this great mistake. We find it to lie at the door of" 
the giant Laziness. 

We are lazy, lovers of ease, haters of stern realities, fond of arm- 
chairs, easy lounges, big dinners, cigars and various sweet and seduc-- 
tive fluids. Now, while there is nothing injurious in the occasional 
indulgence in these luxuries, every candid man will confess that the 
constant indulgence in them tends very strongly toward effeminacy. 

We ought to be men and not brutes. The latter are the dumb 
waiters of man, and when they serve him well they fulfill their destiny. . 
Men are not even the dumb servants of God; their destiny is depen- 
dent on how they love virtue, justice, veracity and charity. Men have 
something to think about, something to reverence, something to aim 
at and something to do of themselves, to attain it. 

There is an ideal of perfection, I take it, which consists in the full 
and harmonious development of all the incipient faculties and powers > 
of mind and body, and which can be attained by every one, and this 
of course must be as endless in variety as the widest range or the mi- 
nutest gradations. The advantages of such a condition are self-evi- 
dent ; any man will see, if he reflects, that there must be something 
further to live for than to luxuriate on downy beds of ease, or if he 
considers this his "summum bonum," he must come to the painful con.- 
dusion that this is not always to be obtained without labor ; hence his 
necessity for energy. A sensible man will observe that every real ad- 
vantage that can accrue to a man by his own efforts, will be naturally 
gained by that one who is most fully equipped with the perfected pow- 
ers of body and mind, for he is the best able to contend with and mas- 
ter all manner of difficulties. The question now arises, how shall we 
best arm ourselves for the conflict of life 1 Shall we start out with a 
tremendous leap, and try to do on the first day as much as *any pro- 
fessional, in rushing lessons, climbing ropes, putting up dumb bells or 
rowing in a shell ? 
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Not by any means, for we might be discouraged from the failnro 
which would necessarily result, or if we should succeed we might be 
80 exhausted from the exertion, that our tired natures would demand 
repose, and in this time we might lose all inclination to start again. 
The proper way Is to begin at the bottom, and gradually, taking cour- 
age from small success, to go forward to greater, satisfied with each 
day's work, if we have done better than on the previous day, ever remem- 
bering that the greatest success in life is the result of patient, system- 
atic and hard labor ; and let no one be deterred by labor ; it is health- 
ful and honorable. Nor let any one fear want of opportunities — we 
have plenty of them here ; it is distinctively the school of chances. 

Now were it necessary to convince ourselves that the mind depends 
in a great measure upon the healthful condition of the body for its full 
development, I might quote from many authors, but I shall only in- 
troduce the opinion of Lord Chesterfield : ** I find by experience that 
the mind and body are more than married, for they are most inti- 
mately united, and when one suffers the other sympathizes." So to 
keep the mind free from all weights, the body must be kept vigorous 
and healthy. Else, if the mind should temporarily outstrip the body, 
in the words of Goldsmith, " it would serve only to consume the body 
to which it was joined, as the richest jewels are soonest found to wear 
their settings," and this of course would permanently shackle the mind 
in its upward tendency. Being moreover aware that a strong, healthy 
body, favorably situated, as here at College, aids of itself in leading to 
strong, energetic thinking, I shall speak briefly of physical culture, 
and in advocating it shall simply state that we have opportunities. 
I shall then consider how we may best improve them, and what inci- 
dental benefits we may expect. 

We could not even ask for more opportunities for bringing out the 
bodily powers. All we need is to practice what we know to be for 
our best good. In what occupation do young men have the disposal 
of their time more than we students have ? The manner of exercise is 
various, and the more so the better, as each variety calls into use a 
different set of muscles, and the development is the more symmetrical 
and harmonious the greater the number of muscles we exercise. Boxing 
brings out the chest, and spreads the shoulders ; fencing trains the eye, 
and accustoms the whole body to rapid and skillful obedience ; putting 
up dumb-bells calls out those big solid lumps of muscle on the upper 
arm that astonish the unsophisticated ; fast walking gives a free and 
general exercise to almost all the muscles of the body, and cultivates the 
power of endurance ; while rowing, the king of athletics, hardens the 
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fore-arni> strengthens the back, the main-spring of all bodily power, 
and gives a man the wind of a race horse. Who can read, in Tom 
Brown, without a quickening pulse and a moistened eye, of the way 
Hardy sprung that back of steel, and by it won the " head of the river." 
Talking of boat races, every man of sufficient experience and obser- 
vation will fully understand, in all its hidden depths, the meaning of 
the word " training." In order to render a crew most likely to win a 
race and sustain no injury from the violent exertion usual on those 
occasions, the crew must first " swear off" smoking, " fancy drinks," 
and sitting up late at night ; then begin light exercise, and gradually 
take heavier as the body becomes better able to endure labor. Tea, 
coffee, pies and " brown Betty" must next be sacrificed ; running two 
or three miles before breakfast three times a week, to better the wind 
and '* get off some of the fat ;" and besides all this, regular and hard 
practice daily in the boat, is the programme. Now this may look 
hard and forbidding, but the consequences must be considered. It is 
wonderful to see the change that takes place in a man after even a 
couple of months' course : it makes him strong, enduring, active and en- 
ergetic both in body and mind ; it shows how far our bodies have 
fallen from grace, and how to regain it. Now though we can't all go 
into training, we can take some regular hard exercise, and can cer- 
tainly curtail smoking and the use of other stimulants. 

As incidental benefits, if I mistake not, we shall find ourselves moving 
about with a glow of health on our cheek, a firm and elastic step, a 
strong, vigorous body, ever ready for any emergency ; and we shall also 
learn to economize time and practice perseverance and energy, all of 
which will be of invaluable service when we go forth into active life. 

s. c. p. 



'Tis the dreamy hour of night: 
And over my couch, a silver spread 
Is weaved in many a wavy thread 

The moon's fantastic light. 

Without, in the shadowy trees, 
'Neath light-flecked leaves lurks many a fay, 
Gently, gently, ever at play 

With the whispering evening breeze. 
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Beneath, on the checkered g^nnd, 
The shadows gaunt, like gnomes in Ioyc, 
Wrestling in strife for the fays above, 

Swaj and struggle around. 

Profoundest silence reigns 
Over all, a mysterious, awful king. 
Who stifles and fetters every thing 

With gloom and sombre chains. 

Hushed is the beetle's cry ; 
The whippoorwill stops her mournful note ; 
The night-owl has shut its screaming throat ; 

The bat has forgot to fly. 

Sleeping nor waking I lay. 
Consciously bound to the worid of sense, 
But spirit idly wandering hence 

To the Dream-land far away. 

I seem to float in the air 
On tireless wing through the moonlight sheen, 
O'er many a dear familiar scene ; 

Not lingering anywhere. 

I hover over a grave 
Where one I loved long since has slept, 
And the glistening mound the stars have wept 

With dewy tear-dropa o'er. 

And now I am suddenly come 
To a house by arching elms half hid, 
In a vale encircling hills amid, — 

A lovely, well-loved, home. 

'Tis there my lady sleeps : — 
Lightly I soar in the window there. 
Then out again on the midnight air, 

With a kiss just snatched from her lips. 

And now I am up in the sky, 
From the sleeping earth beneath me, far, 
Winging my flight for a distant star. 

Though thither, I know not why. 

And now adown I float 
On a mighty river's sea-ward stream, 
G«ntly as rests in the moon's soft beam 

The idly soaring mote. 
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And now I- am on the deep, 
Borne on the tide far out to sea, 
And the billows rock me unheededlj, 

For I am asleep, — asleep. 



f aU ^0%e m %. §. X900. 

While cogitating in my room one half-holiday, (it was raining,) 
with nothing to do and no desire to do it, an idea struck me. Now 
don't think that I was like Polyphemus of storied fame, who had but 
one eye dear, reader. I mean that among the various '' mental phe- 
nomena" seething in my brain, each of which was struggling to arouse 
Dame Gonsciousness to a sense of its own importance, one succeeded 
in gaming its end. The idea was this, that Yale College is an " insti- 
tution," and when will she end ? Her Alumni will no doubt wake up 
some day to a realizing sense that they owe her sopaethiug. Money 
will be poured in from every side with a lavish hand. What effect 
will it have 1 On this I pondered long and deeply, in fact so deeply 
that the aforementioned old lady, Oonsciousness, couldn't stand it. 
She immediately deserted me, and I fell into a deep sleep on the 
lounge, and my pipe, (a relict of a deceased friend) into an equally 
deep spittoon on the floor. My chum says I snored, (he snores terri- 
bly,) but I don't believe him. However, be that as it may, while in 
the arms of ''Murphy" I had a dream, dififering from that of the poet 
'* which was not all a dream," but which was yet so strange that it 
seemed worthy a place in the columns of the Lit. 

Methought (poetic license) that in the year 1900 1 returned to these 
classic shades as an Alumnus (a highly improbable supposition). I 
had come up in the night boat from New York, and as I stepped off 
the plank the first object that met my astonished vision was a magnifi- 
cent brown-stone edifice, on floats, bobbiug up and down like a cockle- 
shell upon the surface of our lovely (?) harbor. I immediately asked 
some one standing near, what it was. " Why," said he, with surprise 
at my ignorance depicted on every feature of his otherwise expres- 
sionless face, " Why, don't you know V* I replied that I did not, or 
possibly, nay probably, I might have refrained from asking him. 
** That's the students' boat-house, and a mighty neat and suitable 
thing it is," he went on to say, at the same time offering to escort me 
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througli the building, to which proposition I yielded a ready assent. 
On entering I found that the inside' was one large and elegant room, 
magnificently fitted up with mirrors, sofas, &,q., all in the highest style 
of luxury. On the walls I noticed a number of pictures by Titian, 
Vandyke, Rubens, and other equally celebrated masters, portraying 
various scenes in our national history, such as " The battle of Bunker 
Hill," "The bread and butter rebellion," "The first shot fired at 
Sumter," " The swamping of the Glyuna shell," " Monitor and Mer- 
rimac," and many others, too numerous to specify. But what pecu- 
liarly attracted my attention was the strange appearance of the boats. 
They were all made of sandal-wood and spangle-fastened throughout, 
excepting one, which was the Yale shell. This was made of a single 
piece of Charter Oak, and was 273 feet long. If inches wide, and 
pulled six oars. Instead of being steered by a rudder, as in the pre- 
sent rud-er times, I was informed they had a new invention, which 
worked in the following way : 

The course over which the boats were to pull was always laid due 
North and South. In the waist of the boat was fixed a strong pivot, 
on which worked a powerful magnetic needle, 273 feet long. The 
boats before the start were all arranged parallel to an arc of the me- 
ridian. The needle was then lashed fast at the stem and stem, and 
at the word the race began. On reaching the buoy, the crew stood up 
and turned this needle round, thus changing the position of the poles, 
and of course turning the boat ; then they pulled for home. In ihis 
way, as my guide proceeded to explain to me, it was impossible for 
the boats to proceed in other than a direct North and South line, thus 
avoiding all danger of fouls, &c. For oars they now used, he said, 
large silver spoons, except the Yale crew, who had them of gold. 
All this, he continued, was the result of a bequest from an Alumnus 
who had been an enthusiastic boatman while in College. 

Astonished beyond all expression by this, I took a hack and rode 
up town. My amazement was, if possible, increased as I came in sight 
of the College buildings. They were built so as to enclose three sides 
of a square. Each building was cut from a single block of marble. 
The windows were of stained glass, (in which they differed not much 
from our present system of luminaries.) In each entry and on each 
floor was a calcium light. Every room, so I was informed, had a sep- 
arate sweep, who was obliged by the laws of Yale College to dust 
once a term under the furniture. But the chief advantage which the 
building possessed was, that, by a certain style of architecture copied 
from the Egyptians, every one had the first choice of rooms. When I 
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arrived at the College I had noticed a body of students in front of 
one of the buildings, talking and gesticulating violently. I detected 
the words " darned mean," " rebellion," " expel the Faculty," &c. I 
was told that they were holding an indignation meeting because the 
Faculty had refused to grant a petition asking that evening prayers 
should be revived. " Why," said I, " the students in my time used 
to dislike going to prayers at all." "Ah," said my guide, "things 
have all changed since the new chapel was built, and the seats up- 
holstered. Why,, would you believe it, the students spend all their 
half holidays in the chapel, and stay over from morning till afternoon 
service on Sundays, because they can't be so comfortable anywhere 
else." This story, I must confess, so staggered my credulity, that I 
almost woke up. However "Murphy" hung on to me tighter than 
ever, and I continued my dream, (agreeable to the request of Eds. 
Yale Lit.) 

The green, which I have omitted to describe before, was one large 
orange grove, and as I walked through it I saw several students hang- 
ing about, smoking segars, which, as I was informed, were imported by 
the Faculty from Havana direct, and not charged on the term bill. 
Here I was waked up by my chum and an evil associate of his. One 
of them was eating an orange and snapping the seeds into my open 
mouth, while the other was blowing tobacco smoke (which I detest,) 
into my eyes. Nevertheless I turned over, and again, at the desire 
of Eds. Yale Lit, continued my dream. 

Sporting among the trees, I saw a number of small specimens of 
dusky humanity, the results of the Emancipation act, lighting the stu- 
dents' cigars, holding up their feet in comfortable positions, and fan- 
ning away the flies. I asked one of the students how they managed 
to study with such temptations thrown in their way. " Study ?" said 
he, " why should we ?" I replied that when I was an undergraduate, 
a few of the students used to study a little now and then, in order to 
make the burden of skinning in recitation less wearisome. " Recita- 
tion 1" said he, musingly ; "ah, yes, now I remember ; that used to 
be an old College custom, but the Faculty did away with all literary 
exercises years ago, and they actually talk of having no more prayers 
or Sunday services, but the students won't hear of it." My curiosity 
being somewhat excited by the way in which he spoke of the Faculty, 
differing so much from the respectful, nay, reverential manner in which 
they were always mentioned in the year 1864, 1 aked him if he had a 
copy of the College laws. He immediately dispatched a " dark" to 
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get one. As nearly as I can remember, some of them were as fol- 
lows : — 

The government of the undergraduates shall be vested in the stu- 
dents. 

The students shall have power to direct in all matters relating to 
the College, to govern the Faculty, and to punish all crimes and 
offenses committed by them against the laws of the College. 

The Professors and Tutors, severally, shall have power to obey the 
students and to suffer for their crimes 

The students at their discretion shall have power to call a meeting 
of the Faculty. All matters which by law are referred to the Faculty, 
shall be brought before such meetings and determined by the major 
part of the students present; and it shall be the duty of the Profes- 
sors and Tutors, when requested by the students, to give their opinion 
and advice. 

Every candidate for admission into the College, shall require the 
Faculty to produce satisfactory evideuce of good moral character. 

No person shall be admitted to be a member of the Faculty until he 
has completed his fourteenth year. 

As soon as practicable after admission, the Treasurer shall give each 
student a satisfactory bond for the payment of his College bills. 

No person's name shall be entered as a member of the Faculty 
until he shall have subscribed to the following engagement : 

" I promise, on condition of being admitted as a member of the Fac- 
ulty, on my Faith and Honor, to obey the laws and regulations of the 
students ; particularly that I will faithfully avoid all intemperance, 
profanity, gaming, and all indecent, disorderly behavior and disre- 
spectful conduct to the .students, and combinations to resist their 
authority ; as witness my hand." L ecus 8 igilli. 

[At this point, in spite of the urgent request of " Eds. Yale lit.," 
the dreamer awoke. As all our efforts failed to put him to sleep again, 
this article, like " Kubla Khan" and " Christabel," must remain a 
fragment. — ^Eds.j 
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Thb English radical is, we think, a nobler sort of man than his 
American cousin. The chief virtue of radicalism is sacrifice. The 
English radical, when he consecrates himself to the work of lifting up 
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up the working man, sacrifice everything. " Wealth and ease for 
others ; poverty and hardship for me," he exclaims, as he girds on his 
sword. He knows that there is but little chance of livings and pen- 
sions for him, amid the innumerable host of flunkies who chant day 
and night, with harps that never tire, the praises of the aristocracy. 
But the American radical is seldom called on for sacrifice. His radi- 
calism gains him reputation and, often, fortune. Radicalism has 
indeed been bitterly opposed by the conservatives of the country ; but 
the radicals are mostly orators and writers, and the loss they have 
suffered from conservative opposition is far more than compensated by 
their immense rhetorical advantages. Intense hate and intense love 
are invaluable elements of the good rhetorician. The radical hates 
best, because he can hate one object, and does not divide the force of 
his passion between two. The conservative cannot rise to a point of 
fever-heat toward one extreme without feeling that it is time to turn 
around and hate the other. His guns must cover two positions, while 
the radical can pour all his Greek fire and hot shot on one unlucky 
point. The rhetorical superiority of radicalism, accordingly, has at- 
tracted to its standard large numbers of talkers and literary men. 
Almost every prominent lecturer in the country is a radical. Wen- 
dell Phillips has probably experienced as much as any man living, 
the luxury of unadulterated love and hate; but he has encoun- 
tered few of the sufferings to which radicals, in other lands and 
ages, have been liable, He has been hooted and pelted once or 
twice, but only enough to make him a hero. Intelligent men throng 
about him wherever he goes. Whenever he says a pretty thing, 
or a witty thing, the eyes of charming women glow with admiration 
for him. This sort of punishment is without a parallel in history^ 
and is decidedly preferable to the thumb-screw or the stake. Mr- 
Phillips may be a radical, but he can hardly lay claim to the honors 
of martyrdom. 

The English radical, on the other hand, is to some extent a mar- 
tyr. Though he is not pelted with stones, though in no danger of the- 
rack, still, so far as honor and success in life are concerned, he is a 
martyr. He must give up all hope of pensions and honorary degrees ; 
he must go down among the poor, and connive with Chartist shoe- 
makers and operatives. The applause of cultivated men and the 
smiles of lovely women are not for him. He is to them " that horrid 
radical," "that raving fanatic." The autocrat never said a truer 
thing than that an Englishman was a freeman, but a freeman under 
protest. He may, when he likes, inveigh against the tyranny of the 
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aristocracy, but, if be does, bis credit on cbange will decline, bis cus- 
tomers will fall off, and society will " cut" bim. The medieval society 
of England cuts off the head of the radical. The modern society of 
England puts up over bis place of business a placard " beware of the 
radical," and starves him. 

The reason of this is plain. There is very little genuine independ- 
ence of thought among the mass of the English people. Public opin- 
ion vibrates between two extremes which are not very far apart. Sen- 
timent is not separated into its elements. The gold in the breast of an 
Englishman is often contaminated by the dross of prejudice. The 
ordinary Englishman thinks just as he has been accustomed to think, 
and as people around him think at the moment. *Once under the influ* 
ence of one of these currents of opinion, it is almost impossible to pull 
him out. You may show him all manner of historical precedents and 
reasons of right and expediency, but he will not hear you. He will 
listen to no argument for what he does not believe. An American, on 
the other hand, is perfectly willing to listen to anything that is witty, 
new or eloquent. If a lecture be entertaining or brilliant he will ap- 
plaud it, though he may not believe a single statement of the speaker. 
So long as the lecturer is not outrageously heterodox, the sentiments 
affect the artistic merits of the performance hardly more than the 
political opinions of his butcher affect the taste of the meat. This is 
the reason the radical meets with such different treatment in England 
and in America. 

The want of independence of thought in the great mass of the mid- 
dle and lower classes of England, is probably the darkest spot on the 
horizon. What other tyrants have never been able to do by the dun- 
geon and the rack — to subdue thought — those who govern England 
have succeeded in doing by means of a tyranny so much the more 
odious because they call it liberty. Courageous thought is something 
almost unknown among ordinary Englishmen, We do not deny them 
, physical courage ; that the " thorough Englishman" possesses, along 
with every other living thing. But of the two higher sorts of courage 
he is really destitute— the courage which dares to think, and that 
which, having thought, will go out into the world and dare to do the 
things planned in the solitude of the study. You may possibly, by 
dint of persistent argument, get the Englishman to admit the existence 
of some of the social evils with which his nation swarms ; but beyond 
that he will not budge. If you tell him of the miseries of the peas- 
ants, he may acknowledge you are right, but when you point out to him 
the necessity of an immediate change he will say, " you talk elo- 
quently, my dear sir, but you're Utopian, you're not practical." Eng- 
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lishmen think this is shrewd and matter-of-fact, but in reality it is 
only cowardly. They see that their great cumbrous machinery is 
hourly grinding to pieces, soul and body, millions, who are too weak 
to cry aloud ; but it grmds their corn, it brews their ale, it turns out 
the timber that builds their houses. And so, sooner than touch the 
venerable monster they are willing to let it grind. 

From what we have said you may gain some faint conception of 
what the radicals have to encounter. What are they doing then to 
overcome these obstacles i We must not forget that these radicals 
are English, and cannot, therefore, free themselves entirely from Eng- 
lish prejudices. With all his sacrifices the English radical has the in- 
herent British lack of boldness in carrying political thought into action. 
He deals in philosophical demonstrations, and shrinks from experi- 
ment. He has attained one of the two higher sorts of courage ; ho- 
has dared to think. But he cannot " screw his courage to the sticking 
point." He is so imbued with the spirit of the good time coming, that 
he forget;S the woes of the present in the glories of the future. The 
vision of millenial blessedness is so delightful, by the side of the re- 
ality of living woe, that he can think of nothing else. Everything' 
around him is so blank and dreary, so dark and hopeless, no wonder 
the poor man lives ia posterity. But still, posterity will never thank 
him for it. The way to help posterity lies rather in action than in 
prophecy. Mr. Oarlyle seems to be well satisfied that the peasants of 
to-day should perish in their huts, provided that, in the battle be- 
tween the peasants of the future and Woolwich artillery, the peasants 
may be the victors. We admire with everybody else the splendid- 
picturesqueness of the first few chapters of the " Past and Present," 
bat they seem to us very insulting to the people for whom he is plead- 
ing. " Listen to me," he says. " I see you are starving, but your 
great-grandchildren may have bread." 

It is very well to talk of the ultimate defeat of Woolwich Artillery, 
but while these radicals are fiddling over the good time coming, Rome 
is burning. While the oracle of Chelsea is enjoying his " fine phrenzy " 
by a blazing hearth, the people, to whom he counsels endurance, are 
freezing, starving and dying. How great is the effrontery of these 
physicians who, seeing social disorders which no man who looks can help 
seeing, tell the unfortunates that all they can do is to bear it, and, 
then, claim to be philosophers by virtue of the advice. To expect the 
ignorant operative to endure all this flood of misery for the sake of 
posterity, is to require of him a heroism and a moral elevation which 
few men of culture possess. If he has the requisite heroism, he will 
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also have the sense to see that as his condition is worse than his grand- 
father's, so will his grandson's be worse than his own. Of course, this 
advice cannot be meant for the pauper eighth of England, for it can 
hardly be expected that people who kill their children to save them- 
selves from starvation, will starve themselves for the sake of their 
grandchildren. 

The English aristocracy has so little to fear from the mass of the 
radicals, that it utterly ignores them. But now and then a man will 
appear whom they cannot ignore. A London Magazine refused the 
•* Song of the Shirt," on the ground of its being hardly the thing for 
genteel people, but Hood was not to be treated in that way, after he 
had gained a place in the popular heart. When a radical has the 
ability to seize hold upon ihe brain of the country, the aristocracy 
find that their safety lies in buying him over, for they know that 
kind words from a nobleman never die, and when backed up by a 
chaplaincy or a pension, they become irresistible. When Lord Broug- 
ham entered the house of Lords, there was great dissatisfaction on the 
part of the tory members. As he came into the Hall one day, some 
noblemen gave utterance to their disapprobation in murmurings and 
noises of their feet. He quickly turned round, and, pointing with that 
terrible forefinger at their lordships, said, " My Lords, I am accustom- 
ed to addressing mobs." How long did he retain that spirit ] What 
arrogance could not do, condescension easily effected, and five years 
had not passed, before ** plain Harry Brougham " was, soul and body, 
the property of his fornaer persecutors, Charles Kingsley held out 
with commendable fortitude until they offered him a professorship and 
a chaplaincy, and that was the last of him. He now passes his old 
friend the working man ooldly upon the street. He is not the first 
radical who has climbed upon the wall from the shoulders of the 
working man, and has then refused to stretch down his hand to his 
helper. 

So much for the England of to-day ; with one eight of her popula- 
tion pauper ; with millions hardly able to keep out of pauperism ; with 
an aristocracy which will not give up privileges, the rendition of which 
is a necessity for the security of the nation ; with a poorer class which 
cannot take them away ; with a middle class which will not take them 
away ; with the mass of her people utterly wanting in independence of 
thought ; with radicals who do not work, or who — ^when they do work — 
have no influenoe with the people, who when they gain influence with 
the people, are bought over by the aristocracy ; with these things 
growing worse every day of her existence, what a delightful pros- 
ipect lies before her. Yet Doctor Mackay says — 
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There's a fount about to stream, 
There's a light about to beam, 
There's a warmth about to glow. 
There's a flower about to blow, 
There's a midnight blackness changing 
Into grey. 

It may seem that there is less reason than poetry (little as there is 
of that) in this hydrostatic rhapsody of the inspired Doctor. We fear 
that it is too early to begin to dance, over the redemption of the Eng- 
lish poor. As far as human wisdom can tell, the time of their deliv- 
erance is many years distant. But, after all, the stream may flow that 
will wash away English misery. The hand of God may strike some rock 
in the thirsty land whence will gush forth the water of life. The dawn 
may come that will send life and light into the dark recesses of Eng- 
lish woe. Let us pray that it may come quickly. But quickly it will 
not come. Many faint ones, who, with hands shading their eyes, are 
waiting wearily for the first flush above the hill-tops, will never see it; 
many a light will go out in windows facing toward the east, many a 
sad, pale watcher will sicken and die, before the dawn cometh. 

E. S. N. 



Conversation with our Junior acquaintances, in regard to their com- 
ing exhibition, has recalled to mind a few stray notes taken for our 
own private benefit a year ago, when we were having the same experi- 
ence. At the suggestion of a friend, we have written them out for the 
Lit., not because they contain any profound speculations as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the institution, for they had no such 
design, but because we thought that, by their very informality, they 
might convey a more graphic idea of the Junior's experience. Should 
any find here a counterpart to what they have themselves felt, we shall 
be content. 

Junior exhibition has been pronounced a humbug over and over 
again. We think this is rather a stro.nger expression than the facts will 
warrant, though some things might incline us to ^tQxvo\Wiefik\\»\s?Qi!^ 
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In the first place, it is almost impossible to get up any enthusiasm 
for it. The reason is plain ; you can't help feeling that it is a sham 
fight; your simple object is to make a speech, not for the purpose of 
producing any tangible result, but simply to show what you can do. 
Of course you are neither so vain or so sanguine as to imagine that 
you will accomplish anything by it. The very thought that you are thus 
set up on exhibition, completely destroys all freedom and enthusiasm, 
and you write as if in a strait-jacket. 

Moreover, many of us have just reached that stage of development, 
where we begin to be disgusted with mere ** gab." Time was when 
the ability to make a speech was the height of our ambition. Now w© 
swing back to the opposite extreme, and adopt extremely English 
views.* We do not wish to speak unless we have something worth the 
saying. We find that our ideas are daily changing. Opinions which 
we once firmly held, we now distrust. 

We write a piece and are utterly at a loss to know whether it is 
sense or nonsense, though we have a shrewd suspicion that it is the 
latter. Now, when our minds are in this transition state, between the 
boy's unquestioning faith and the man's mature belief, the Faculty tell 
us, in case we have been good and obtained a certain mark upon the 
Tutor's books, that we must write a speech for Junior exhibition. 

Look now at the audience for which your disgusted man must pre- 
pare himself. It is of rather a mixed character, though in the main 
highly respectable ; better by far, than he will often have the opportu- 
nity of addressing. 

First, there is quite a delegation of the Faculty, with the President . 
in the desk, a graduate of forty years standing, with a head filled with 
all knowledge. How he must pick to pieces your poor attempt ! 
(though, on the whole, I am more inclined to think that he considers his 
time too valuable to be wasted on such trash, and so doesn't listen at 
all.) Then there are a large number of students ; Seniors, looking 
down upon you superciliously ; your own class, listening closely, but, 
with an ear far keener for defects than for merits. The ** under class- 
es " of course, those of them who are not cramming for examination, lis- 
ten with profound respect, and, if you happen to have some little College 
reputation beforehand, are ready to swear that you had " a very fine 
piece," especially if you happen to belong to the same Freshman So- 
ciety, although you yourself may long since have forgotten the grip, 
and almost the motto. 

* See Bristed's Five Years in an English Univerffity. 
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In addition to these, there are parents and friends ana sweethearts, 
innumerable, of the rising luminaries, and that large class of New 
Haven females who are always present at every College exhibition, 
and can show you, at home, the programmes of a dozen preceding 
years, with their comments upon each speaker. 

Such is the crowd to whose intellectual appetites your budding Jun- 
ior must cater. 

In a speech of just ten minutes, he is to convince them, first, and 
chiefly, that he is the most promising young man in the Class ; sec- 
ondly, that his subject is the most interesting and important one in the 
world, and, ffiially, that his treatment of it demands their respect and 
admiration. Think of all this. Oh, ye modest men ! and gird your- 
selves to your task. 

Your first duty is to choose a subject, and this is no easy matter. It 
must be unique and striking, but must shun any approach to the "sen- 
timental." The first step usually is, to get " Parker's Aids," " Quack. 
Rhetoric," and as many other books of the kind as you can lay hands 
on. Then read over carefully the lists of subjects. You will find 
your head delightfully muddled by the time you are through. Next, 
converse with all the Tutors and Seniors you may happen to know, 
and write to your minister, your old school-master, and your big broth- 
er, in the professional school. Then, read over the programmes 
of all preceding exhibitions at Yale, and all other Colleges you can 
gain any knowledge of. When you have done all this, you will be about 
ten times as far from a choice as when you first begun. In your des- 
peration, you may be driven to attempt what had not entered into your 
mind before, that is, to think up a subject for yourself. You will spend 
hours with your toes upon the grate, deeply pondering. Many a time 
will you be called up in the recitation, and find that your thoughts, 
instead of being fixed upon the lesson, (Juniors never " skin," if I re- 
collect rightly) have wandered off into vacancy, in search of that ever 
fleeting shadow, — a suitable subject. At length, when walking to din- 
ner, some day, a theme flashes into your mind, which is original, stri- 
king, suggestive, &c., ad infinitum ; in short, just the thing. You gloat 
over it. It is all your own discovery. How your jealous Classmates 
will envy your good fortune ! How the audience will open wide their 
eyes, with astonishment and admiration, as they read it upon the pro- 
gramme, with your modest agnomen, prsenomen and cognomen affixed. 
You impart the secret in confidence to your chum. He very quietly 
asks, " What are you going to make out of it ?" The bubble is prick- 
ed. You hadn't thought of that before, and now that it has been 
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forced upon you, the prospect is not encouraging. The subject is qui- 
etly dropped. 

But the day approaches when you must hand in your theme. Mean- 
while, you hear that some Professor has remarked, that they prefer 
historical and biographical, rather than abstract subjects. You have 
a shrewd suspicion as to the reason of this preference. Perhaps they 
think there are some facts to be told in reference to a concrete subject, 
80 that the writer can't possibly make quite such a fool of himself as 
when he goes off into infinity on some abstraction. 

Well, Macaulay wrote essays in Biography, and so will you. But 
what particular individual shall be immortalized by your Woquent pen. 
Milton or Cromwell will do finely ; they will furnish a capital oppor- 
tunity to bring in your favorite simile about " Liberty, rising like a 
Phoenix, from the ashes of the dead past, to reign in immortal youth," 
&c. Besides, there has been so much written on these men, that you 
won't be obliged to " skin" much from any one author, and so will run 
less risk of being detected, besides having a better string of diamonds, 
because stolen from a wider field. So off you go to your Professor, 
to hand in the name of one of these men, but your zeal is somewhat 
cooled when he tells you, that both have already been chosen, and that 
three others have handed them in. To lessen your disappointment, he 
remarks, rather facetiously, that one or both these subjects have ap- 
peared upon every Junior and Commencement programme, since his 
connection with the College ; a period of twenty-five or thirty years- 

As you go away, a sadly disappointed man, you say to yourself, 
"well, this is all wrong. One shouldn't think of taking these old hack- 
neyed names, but choose some new man." You recollect to have once 
heard, in a stump speech, a most felicitous allusion to the Hon. Samuel 
Jones, of Jonesville. You adopt him as your subject, and rush to 
the library in pursuit of knowledge. You find his works, complete in 
one small volume, stowed away in the dustiest comer of the most re- 
tired alcove. You search Poole's index and find a single review arti- 
cle, two pages in length, and his name is mentioned in one old news- 
paper as Vice-President of the *• annual Cattle Show." It is on this 
foundation that you are to build up — not Mr. Jones alone, but also 
yourself. You think the materials are rather insufficient, and decide 
not to disturb his repose. 

At length, wearied and disgusted, you hand in a subject which you 
don't like at all, simply because you can't be any longer in choosing. 
By this time your mind has been so much exercised that you take a 
week to recuperate. Then you spend another week in trying to get 
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an idea on the subject, but the nearest approach to one is a fragment 
of a quotation which you don't remember the whole of and can't find 
in the " Dictionary of Quotation^." 

Despair seizes you, and you ask the permission of your Professor to 
change. He remarks that you ought to have commenced writing be- 
fore this ; (it is only eight weeks before the exhibition,) but still, as a 
special favor, he will allow you to choose again. You hand in a new 
subject, not because you like it better, but because you can't hate 
it worse. You have no sooner got out of the room than you are deadly 
sick of it, but pride forbids your going back, and so, resignedly, you de- 
vote yourself to your task. 

Of the labored writing, the professorial criticisms, the preparatory 
elocutionary drills; of the exhibition itself, with its doting parents, 
pretty cousins, swallow-tailed coats, music (at a cost of two dollars 
and fifty cents a minute by actual computation,) and all the other con- 
comitants, we will not speak. Seniors* memories and Juniors' antici- 
pations will picture the scene far more vividly than our poor pen. 

Should any one ask us our serious opinion in regard to Junior exhi- 
bitions, we should say that it offers a much needed discipline in care- 
ful writing and speaking, and that however troublesome it may seem 
in prospect, the retrospect will be very pleasant. 

w. 



^t f tgal f mission. 

The legal profession annually absorbs a very large number of 
the new-fledged graduates of our American Colleges. Theology, 
for superstitious old women ! Physic, for dogs and children ! but the 
Law, for men ! cry these ardent aspirants for legal honors. Scholars 
and drones alike deem it their privilege and duty to swell the ranks of 
a profession whose dryness is to be mastered by a few weeks' study, 
and by well-directed labor developed into a condition productive of 
golden harvests. The College politician, buoyed up by self-compla- 
cency, rants upon the merits of a profession wherein, according to his 
assertion, certain success awaits the slightest exertion of his superla- 
tive talents for chicanery and wire-pulling. The " good fellow," whose 
whole Collegiate course has been negative, and whose boast it is, that 
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his object in College has not been study and the acquirement of sound 
mental discipline, but a general acquaintance with men and manners, 
affably asserts that ten or fifteen years hence, he will be happy to en- 
tertain his friends with all the dignity of a Judge or Senator. Men 
in all grades of capacity and character, fondly dream of the honor 
and emoluments that will speedily accrue from the practice of Law. 
There are no visions of ill-success and failure ; no thoughts of weary 
waiting in empty offices, for the appearance of wealthy clients ; no 
ideas of a lack of enthusiastic calls for Senatorial representation; 
nothing like this is allowed to darken their reveries. 

But, continue the sketch a little farther, and what is the result ? 
Very few realize the full fruition of their hopes, but very many acquire 
honor and competence. All receive returns commensurate with the 
abilities invested, and therefore none need complain. Now, what is there 
in this profession which can offer such attractions, and grant success to 
such a legion of practitioners ? Surely, there must be some peculiar 
fascination in Law, foreign to the far higher profession of Theology 
and to the plodding, but certain routine of Medicine, which can secure 
such a large proportion of followers. What are the objects, relations, 
and requirements of the Legal Profession ? 

The supremacy of Law is the basis of civil society, viewed in its 
most comprehensive relations. Government, with all its ramifica- 
tions ; society, with its multiplied interests ; individualism, in its nat- 
ural rights, rest upon the Law. The science begins in the simplest 
exercise of personal rights, and culminates in developing the highest 
relations of social organization. Essentially progressive, it is still 
eminently conservative. 

As the first form of society was typified in the family organism, so 
were the first relations of the science of Law shadowed forth in the 
family. The connection of man with his brother man, influenced as it 
was by human will and sensibilities, necessitated the regulative author- 
ity of unerring principle. This early family association was no Uto- 
pian Elysium, presenting a scene of honor and disinterested dealing 
among its individual members. On the contrary, since the mind and 
passions of man have ever been intrinsically the same, we may fairly 
infer that the malevolent affections always required the same external 
checks, to prevent their evil action. Hence arose the necessity for 
certain principles of Law, whereby family recriminations and jealous 
differences might be amicably settled, or properly punished. As the 
family developed into a community, new relations called for new guar- 
antees, and the sphere of Law was proportionally widened. 
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Finally, the State came into being, and, in its manifold claims, afford- 
ed opportunity for the grandest operation of Legal principle. Here we 
notice the all-comprehensive influence of Law. In dealing with the 
State, it is necessary to regard the individual rights of the people as 
simply linked together under this broader organization, for conveni- 
ence sake, and also to view the State as a unit, possessed of certain 
larger privileges, originated in the very fact of existence. That form 
of Law, therefore, which deals with these two-fold characteristics, re- 
cognizing and protecting Individual and State Rights, in their mutual 
reaction, is the highest type, and well does it wear the name of states- 
manship. 

Thus briefly sketching the successive gradation, and noting the 
cumulative progression in the dignity of this science, we begin to 
form some slight conception of its grandeur and importance. The 
rights of the Individual, Society, and the comprehensive State, file out 
in long procession, under the marshal-ship of Law. The natural rights 
of life, liberty, and conscience, and, in short, the whole list of Eights, 
are dependent upon Law, not for their creation, but for their establish- 
ment and conservation. Materials are preexistent, but comprehension 
and construction are a legal act. 

The importance and necessity of the science of Law to investigate 
and harmonize individual, social and state claims ; to pronounce upon 
the constitutionality of the rights of humanity ; to everywhere establish 
justice and equity ; to be the arbiter over each and every act of man — 
personal relations to the Deity being alone exempted from responsi- 
bility — are thus amply proven. Such being its objects and relations, it 
only remains to inquire into its requirements from its advocates. The 
comprehensiveness of the Law is such as to debar all but a few ear- 
nest geniuses from rising to a general acquaintance with all its sym- 
metrical proportions, and therefore most lawyers devote themselves 
more especially to some speciality wherein they excel. We hear of 
such a man as being a great criminal lawyer, of another as an acute 
attorney. This man is naturally a fine advocate, and can address the 
intellect with cogent reasoning, or appeal to the sensibilities with sure 
conviction of gaining his case, while a second '* is no orator, as Brutus 
is," but is possessed of extensive legal lore joined to a cool, well-balan- 
ced mind, and is thus qualified to rank high as a counselor. Let man 
cultivate to the highest degree whatever talent nature may have given 
him. If he is endowed with capacity for general excellence in every 
branch of law, why then he ought to aim at this general development. 
If he has a predilection for some particular department, it holds to 
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reason that ho will be most successful by giving greater attention to. 
this specialty. If he has no natural talent for law, he will best fulfill 
this principle by remaining without the profession. The Law needs no 
time-servers or menial blockheads. Those who enter her ranks must 
prove their worth in many a sharp contest, and if they fail of promo- 
tion we at once see the reason in their incapacity. In the Law every 
man stands or falls on his own character. 

Earnestness of purpose and singleness of aim are essential to suc- 
cess. In the legal profession especially, is there need of unflagging 
energy for the accomplishment of the end. It is necessary for the 
student to exclude poetry, general literature, art, the fascinations of 
society — everything which can distract attention, and to devote him- 
self entirely to the dryness of legal study. These things are desirable 
in their place, but when one is studying Law his mind should be abso- 
lutely controlled by the spirit of Law. To take this important posi- 
tion and maintain it, exhibits an earnest purpose and decisive energy 
that cannot fail of success. Everything which does not tend directly 
to discipline the mind in the acquisition of legal knowledge must be 
ruled out. The dryness of technical study, demanding as it does the 
closest attention, can only be mastered by persistent, unwearied ap- 
plication. But after acquiring this theoretical knowledge, earnest en- 
ergy and determination are still required to meet and overcome the 
disappointments which precede successful practice. The probation 
of many years may bo necessary in taking the final degree of honor 
and lucrative position. Ardor, enthusiasm, energy and perseverance, 
all directed by high mental discipline, are reasonably demanded by the 
noble and grand relations sustained by the Law. Unconditional alle- 
giance and devotion is the claim of this absolutist, though all is volun- 
tary and subjection is forced on none. Let none engage in the legal 
profession who cannot resolve to submit to these requirements, but 
let none who thus resolve grow faint at heart or falter in their steps. 

T. F. 
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^nx^nm ^zmimmm ; ax Rumpus ^0muli ^lemiijtw* 

A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 

A drama with the above title has just been placed in our hands by 
the publishers. It purports to be an accurate description of the 
legendary tim©s of Rome. We can give the public a slight idea of 
the author's intention, by the following 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Romulus, Founder of Rome. 
Remus, Twin-Brother of Romulus. 
Lord Numitor, an aged Nobleman, 

grandfather of the Twins. 
John Celer, an escaped convict, friend 

of Romulus. 
Vblox Homo, Esq., a retired barkeeper, 

friend of Remus. 
Balbus, a Contraband, servant of Lord 

Numitor. 
Faustulus. a cattle driver. 

" Friends, Romans, 



AccA Laurentia, a shepherdess, wife 

of Faustulus. 
GrHosT of Sir Pius ^neas, a great lord 

of Troy. 
Ghost of Rev. Dr. Laoooon, Bishop of 

Troy. 

GrHOSTS OF JOHN AND THOMAS LAOCOON, 

his sons. 
A Greek. 
A Wolf. 
A "Woodpecker. 
Countrymen," &c. &c. 



Time, about 773 B. C. 

The author of this work is unknown ; but, whomsoever he is, we 
ftre indebted to him for a half hour of real jollity. Humor has not 
its proper place in the respect of Yale students, and the College 
should be thankful for any thing that may raise it to that position. 
Wit and Humor are things too important to be left to the tender 
mercies of Jubilees, Spoon Exhibitions, etc. The man who reads this 
Drama, will receive quite as much good, — not the good of laughing, 
merely, but what the Faculty calls " solid good," — as from a lecture 
on the ** Infallibility of Consciousness," or a ton of Avoirdupois 
Morality. Rumpus Romuli Remique is brimful of humor, and we 
pity the man's skull who cannot enjoy it. 

The Play will be for sale at 34 South Middle, and will be bought 
by every lover of wit and humor. 
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Society Elections. 

The regular election of oflScers for the ensuing term, in the Brothers in Unity, 
took place on Wednesday evening, March 2nd, witli the following result: 
President, — M. C. D. Bordex, 
Vice-President,— W. W. Battersiiall, 
Censor,^ J. W. Sterling. 
Secretary^^J. II. Bissell, 
Vice- Secretary, — F. V. Garretsox. 



Townsend Compositions. • 

The following subjects were given out Tuesday eveulug, March 1st, for the 
Townsend and DeForest Compositions : 
Americanisms in Literature, 
The Federalist, 
The Eight and the Crime of Revolution. 



Tlie Joint Legislative System. 

Below will be found the Amendments to the By-Laws adopted in Linonia and 
Brothers, February 17tli. This change, suggested by Prof. Northrop, already 
gives evidence of an increasing interest in the exercises of both Societies. 

Sbo. 1. In place of the regular Debate elsewhere prescribed in the Consti- 
stitution and By Laws of the Society, there shall be legislative sessions during the 
whole of the second term of each collegiate year. 

Sec. 2. All questions for debate shall be introduced by members, and each ques- 
tion shall be made in the form of a resolution, having the name of the member who 
offers it endorsed on the back. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Society shall keep a full record of each resolution 
offered, with the name of the member who offered it, and this record shall form a 
part of his weekly report, and shall be recorded on the Secretary's book. He shall 
also endorse on each resolution the final action of the Society, and shall transmit 
all resolutions which have been definitely acted on, to the Secretary of Linonia, 
or Brothers, before the next regular meeting. 

Sbo. 4. The President shall have authority, with the approyal of the Society, to 
suppress all resolutions which are of an improper character, or designed to produce 
disorder. 

Sec. 5. All resolutions transmitted from Linonia, or Brothers, shall be the first 
order of the evening, but not to the expulsion of the special orders. 

Sec. 6. The President shall have the power to appoint special Joint Committees, 
and Standing Committees, to whom resolutions may be referred. 

Sec. T. No debate shall be continued beyond half-past ten o'clock P. M. 

Sec. 8 All articles in the Constitution and By-Laws which conflict in any way 
with these provisions, are hereby suspended during the second' term of each colle- 
giate year. 
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We take up our pen with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret ; of pleasure 
that it has become our privilege to converse with you in the pages of the Lit. ; of 
regrtt that anything should have occurred to disturb the harmony which has here- 
tofore characterized all our actions as a Class ; a harmony doubly dear to us during 
these, the closing scenes of our College life. 

A word of explanation as to the manner in which this number has been edited. 
The labor of the two remaining numbers was to be divided among three Editors, 
and the " impartial lot" imposed upon South College the task of writing the leader, 
and boring contributors for this issue, while for us of North Middle was reserved 
the more agreeable work of chatting with you by the Editor's Table. 

• Four years have quickly sped away. It seems but a few months, since we were 
gathered within the foreboding precincts of " Alumni Hall," unknown to each 
other, and almost to ourselves. Our eyes rested on long rows of hexagonal tables: 
on the sage and venerable forms of professorial dignitaries; on those master touches 
of the country's first artists, in that gallery of paintings which numbers Yale's 
illustrious living and mighty dead ; but all these were then objects of secondary 
interest. The one great ordeal was yet before us. Examination was an object of 
terror then ; it [has been the same ever since. There are events in life, with 
which custom makes us so familiar, that they become, as it were, a second nature ; 
but not so with those mental inquisitions. They follow you through the entire 
course, threatening fortune's victims with " conditions" at the close of every term. 
They are peculiar inthemselves, originating in the mind certain feelin gs, which it 
is the province of metaphysicians — not of us — to fathom. 

Ever since our last issue, " Alumni Hall" has been a favorite place of resort, not 
because both legislative bodies are now in session — though we would not disparage 
their well-attended and instructive meetings — ^but on account of a Fair, held under 
the auspices of an institution of this city, well known through its fruits and prac- 
tical working. As this occurred within our own limits, — under the sanction of the 
Faculty — our own halls of debate having been tendered for its use, and we our- 
selves in a measure participants ; serving as it did, also, to break the dull monotony 
of this, the dreariest term of the Collegiate year, it is but meet that it should re- 
ceive at least a passing notice. Monday, Feb. 2 2d, was the opening night. At an 
early hour, the spacious halls were filled with the elite of the city. The interior 
of the building had thrown off, for a time, its wonted habiliments, and put on a 
more attractive garb. The lower hall oflered many inducements to visitors, either 
by way of purchasing articles of female handiwork, or refreshments for the inner 
man. On the right, as you enter, were long rows of tables, filled to overfiowing 
with everything that could excite the fancy or tickle the pocket-book, from an eve- 
ryday pen-wiper to a highly wrought cushion. On the left, we saw countless num- 
bers of those well known Biennial tables, around which parties of two or more 
were composedly sitting, regaling themselves with the luxuries of life. Our mind 
instantly reverted to the closing scenes of Sophomore year, when we feasted on 
those same tables, mentally rather than bodily. Extremes, you know, will thus 
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sometimes meet. Neither Linonia nor Brothers Hall was as tastefully decorated for 
the occasion, as the others. They did not, perhaps, require it, for they are unique 
in themselves. In the latter, we noticed a cologne fountain, where a beautiful jet 
of the perfumed water, rising two or three feet, fell iiito a glass basin below. We 
paid a small pittance for the saturation of our handkerchief, and have smacked of 
Eau de, &c. ever since. On the walls were several relics of the war, which time 
forbids us to mention. Linonia was the great postal repository, well calculated to 
suit the wants of all. Letters for every one ; no answers required. In one corner 
was a fish-pond, a kind of old-fashioned grab-box. You paid a certain sum to fish, 
ignorant as a man in mid-ocean of your luck. It was a species of raffling under an 
assumed name, ergo, no sin. Calliope was the gem of all. Ilere were represented 
in costume, living specimens of every nation. On either side, a long bower of ev- 
ergreens enclosed the tables, on which were invitingly spread the products of every 
clime. At the extreme cud of the hall, was the flower garden, illuminated from 
above by a festoon of miniature lanterns of every tint. In a word, we regard this 
as the best conducted fair, tliat it has ever been our good fortune to attend. Its 
management, lasting through the entire week, reflects much credit upon those 
through whose agency it was conducted, and the young ladies who, night after 
night, were in constant attendance at the tables. 

A word as to the several Classes. The Sophomores and Freshmen are pas- 
sionately fond of respites from study. Report says, that Washington's birth-day 
was commemorated by a wholesale "cut," on the part of both classes, from noon 
and afternoon recitation. That our College holidays, like angels visits, are " few 
and far between," none will deny ; but whether, in this specific case, the "end jus- 
tified the means," they themselves must decide. The Juniors are spending the 
golden portion of their College days, in what has aptly been termed, " masterly 
inactivity;" in this they are but following the already beaten track of former Class- 
es. To them we would say, in all sincerity, prize it, drink deep draughts from its 
fountains of ease and good-fellowship, for the land of right ascension Siud declination^ of 
azimuths and vernal equinoxes, is not far distant. Pass that safely, and we had almost 
said, a well-tanned sheepskin awaits you ; but stop I Chemistry is a study of the 
highest importance. Your text-book contains only five hundred pages. In six 
weeks, you nuist cram enough for life. Metaphysics, too, will be of prime importance 
hereafter. Along its somewhat dusty road you will meet mm'ol reason and jnoral 
nature ; ego, and his contrary brother, non ego, with whom you must be intimate, if 
you would succeed. When you can decide aright, which is which, give due notice, 
for your knowledge rises already far above the mediocrity. You have attempted 
to veto Junior Exhibition. You acted economically, we do not say wisely. A 
year ago, we had an opinion of our own relative to the subject, but not finding our 
name among the philosophicals, in the appointment list, we merely remarked, " let 
those laugh that win," and heightened our dignity by profound silence. The Sen- 
iors are beginning to realize their close proximity to the close of College fife. Al- 
ready, the majority have scanned the three professions and made their choice. 
Many are still in doubt. From casual remarks, we should judge that the 
doctors numerically take the lead. Those intending to devote themselves to mer- 
cantile life, were somewhat taken aback, a few days since, by a remark of the 
President, that ninety per cent, of all business men failed. Had you been present, 
you might have seen the blank, crest-fallen looks of some, who had made this their 
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choice; but a second thought convinced them that, perhaps, thej might be counted 
among the remaining ten per cent., who are always solvent. The writer of our 
leader certainly takes this view, and we think a college education will do much to 
guard men from the improvidence which results in failure. 

Rumor brings conflicting reports, relative to the many innovations which are 
soon to take place on the College grounds. The edict has gone forth, that '* North 
Middle" must fall. Already, the mice have anticipated the Faculty, and from our 
store of eatables, have laid by some thirty days rations, preparatory to a change 
■ of base. Nightly they convene, discuss the " modus operandi," and then scam- 
per away to their appointed work. Even as we write, our editorial sanctum is 
disturbed by one of these convivial gatherings. This arouses us to action. Ac- 
cordingly, with cheese and trap, we endeavor to stay the work of destruction ; but 
the result indisputably proves that a college-educated mouse is no fool. We are also 
informed that the buildings on the South West comer of the College lot, are to be 
torn down, to give room for a spacious " Laboratory and Cabinet." The great second- 
hand furniture emporium, under the proprietorship of one who bears the same 
name with an ez-President of the United States, will soon be no more. Ajaz, too, 
must elsewhere locate his quarters, and make space for these rapid strides of im- 
provement. 

Class pictures will soon be the order of the day. Reader, if -ybvL have heard of 
or seen a man, with the patience of Job, please inform the Board. We desire to 
purchase, at any price, that rare quality, and, in behalf of the Class, present it to 
Mr. Warren, the Photographer, giving him the lion^s share ; the residue to the 
Committee. We are authentically informed, that, in a few weeks, upwards o^ 
twenty-two thousand fac-similes of the human countenance will be distributed 
by our friend C. This system of carrying away the head and shoulders 
of Classmates on paper, has grown to be quite an Institution. To suit all 
is evidently impossible; to please a few is no easy task. Imagine yourself a 
by-stander in Moulthrop^s gallery. Mr. W. is in attendance, and gives you a cor- 
dial greeting. So far all is well; note the conversation. A. wishes to sit. " You 
will take best in this posture," says the artist, who, noticing a few imperfections of 
the 9kin, gives him a side view. "No, I must have a dead front view ; these freck- 
les must not show, nor that ugly scar on my lip ; my incipient whiskers must be 
prominent." The artist sighs and yields to his imperative demands. A day or two 
intervenes ; proofs are struck off and sent. A. makes a second visit " I must ait 
again ; these blotches show too plainly — the shading is too dark — ^the eyes not ex- 
pressive." 1 the varieties of human nature. Take an artistic profession, and 3F0tt 
shall learn them to your heart's content. Such is but a single instance of the ar- 
tist's trials ; increase this one to one hundred and nine, and you will be tempted to 
believe that the doors of some " Insane Asylum" will, of their own accord, open to 
receive our Photographer. From the proofs which we have seen, we, without hes- 
itation, g^ve the palm to Mr. W., as an accommodating and skillful artist. 

We find, in our anonymous box, the following effusion. We give it as a speci- 
men of the contributions which are sometimes sent in to the Lit. Its only merit 
is, as an imitation of a famous poem by Southey. We do not dare to publish it entire, 
«s some mistaken persons might consider it personal, and try to suppress it. The 
reader may, if he chooses, suppose that the scene is laid on the square of the G<d- 
lege of Paphlagonia ; posters are upon the trees, announcing the issue of the first 
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No. of a new C!ollege Magazine ; two men are walking up and down — a student 
lately entered approaches and addresses them :— 

Meandering youths, who here so lonely wander 

Through all the noon-tide, on this stony payement, 
Taking no rest, not even for your dinner 
Or recitation; 

I pray you, tell me, why this ceaseless vigil, 
This ambulation, this protracted saunter. 
This keeping guard, but with no special object, 
As far as I see — 

What mean these fierce looks on your manly faces? 

Why look ye often sharply o'er your shoulders ? 
Why lurks that other in Lyceum entry, 

Like lion couchant f 

Are you some picket thrown out in some play-war? 

Is this mock-battle with reserve and outpost? 
Snuff ye the conflict that ye strut so rampaut, 

Jiike warlike game-oocks? 

If so, then, surely, you're unkindly treated. 

Thus unrelieved and with no rations sent you ; 
You look unhappy and I don't much blame you 

Under the circumstances. 

If not a picket, then what earthly are you 7 

You look like fighting, but who wants to hurt you ? 
I guess you're playing, just to see what 't seems like 
To be a soldier. 

There is much more that is equally poor, giving the answer of the two, and th» 
Jeering remarks of the bystanders. We give the extract to show how low the 
Muse may sometimes be dragged. 

The Table is full, and with a single word of acknowledgment, our chat must end. 
We are under obligations to the college world for subscriptions and earnest coope- 
ration, for which we here extend our heartfelt thanks. 

To CONTRIBITTORS. — Somc Articles of merit have been crowded out of this issue* 
Our successor shall have the benefit of them. 

Exchanges. — The usual Exchanges have been received. The Atlantic and Eclec- 
tic are worthy of special mention. 

The attention of Students is called to the advertisements in this Number of 
Messrs. Kingsley & Son, D. Appleton & Co , the Tremont, Tontine and New Haven 
Hotels, Bliss, Mason & Rockwell, *' Eli," Pinckerman, Peck, Phil & Charlie, and 
Hills ft Butler. Give them a call ! 
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Thomas Carlyle begins a book, which is familiar to almost every 
student, by saying : 

" We have undertaken to discourse here for a little on Great Men, 
their manner of appearance in our world's business, how they have 
shaped themselves in the world's history, what ideas men formed of 
them, what work they did ; on Heroes, namely, and on their reception 
and performance, — what I call Hero- Worship and the Heroic in hu- 
man affairs." 

In much the same spirit, but in a much more matter-of-fact way, 
let us discourse here of the great men of our College world, and of 
how and why we bow down to them. 

It was discovered, long before the days of Thomas Carlyle, that 
the tendency is universal among mankind to elevate the possessors of 
good and desirable qualities into the position of saints or demigods, 
and there to worship them with greater fervor, and yet with much 
greater intielligence, than were, in ancient and medieval times, any 
of those mediators between heaven and earth. It needs no enumera- 
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tion of the different forms this Hero-worship takes, nor any labored 
reading of the sage of Chelsea, to convince us of the truth of the 
statement. It is also no new saying, that students, more than any 
other class of mankind, are naturally inclined to this innocent idola- 
try, and that they carry it to a degree which surpasses anything to be 
found in the outer world. 

More than any other class of mankind, we say. True, that young 
ladies are afflicted with " brass-button-on-the-brain," as some one has 
funnily remarked, and that those in the country region round about, own 
the magic of that short word " Yale ;" true, that old ladies extol the 
perfections of their young ministers, as long as they manifest an affec- 
tionate and faithful interest in their physical ailings ; true, that the 
wee girl thinks her brother a young Achilles, because he can vault 
over the dinner-table without kicking off the dishes. So with the other 
sex. There is big-brother- worship, swell-worship and flirt-worship ; 
there is the offering incense upon the altars of statesmen both great 
and small, of soldiers both high and low, of any who have done any- 
thing in a magnificent way. In short, a thousand constantly occur- 
ring forms of hero-worship, show us how universal is the tendency to 
magnify moderate into overwhelming merits, and pay constant and 
humble devotions at their shrine. Yet, in universality and intensity, 
as far as our experience goes, our College-hero-worship seems to carry 
off the palm. 

Let us then, here, without stopping to set forth the peculiarities of 
our College hero-worship, find its causes, and notice the qualities that 
draw it forth. 

The first and most evident cause is, that the Collie is a little world 
by itself. Somebody, ever so long ago, struck with the analogy, orig- 
inated the expression, ** our little College world." Since then, it has 
been handed down from one generation of students to another, until it 
has come to be used without any thought of the figure. Under this 
trite synonym, nevertheless, there is hidden a truth which will acoonnt 
for much that now puzzles the outer barbarians. We are indeed, col- 
lectively, a little world. In term-time, Yale is, practically, our home; 
if we go beyond ourselves, it is to others who are still of Yale ; or, if 
we go beyond the College, it is only to return to our duties and pleas- 
ures here with the greater relish. Our main business is here ; if we 
are unfaithful in the performance of its duties, we shall feel it through 
our lives, while devotion to that which is without will make but little 
difference, directly, with our future. Our sympathies and ambitions, 
our joys and sorrows, even our quarrels and heart-burnings, are in and 
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iK^ith each other, to a degree that surprises us, when we think of it. 
We have, then, our hero-worship in intensity, for the same rt^ason that 
we intensify everything else, — because we live all we can of a life-time 
in a four years' course. Hence, our mighty men of worth, of wis- 
dom and of wealth, are to us the Howards, the Websters and the Pea- 
bodys of our " imperium in imperio," or rather, of our world within a 
world. 

This brings us to another cause of the intensity of our hero-worship. 
We see in each other the promise of the future. We have that im- 
mense faith that sees an embryo statesman in the author of some dull 
composition ; an eminent divine in each of the faithful few who frequent 
the Class prayer-meeting, and in some of those who do not ; a world- 
renowned geologist in him who can tell a brachiopod from a marsupial, 
without looking in the book. So with all the professions. We feel as 
Gulliver might have felt in setting out for Lilliput, — that just now we 
are all of a height, but that bye-and-bye we shall be giants, to which 
astonished multitudes shall look up. This vanity .of our order has 
some good and some bad effects. As connected with our subject, it 
wonderfully helps this spirit of hero-worship, making us value men 
not only for what they are, but for what they give promise of for the 
future. 

^It is manifest that there is a strong tendency encouraging to hero- 
worship, in the fact that we are just stepping into manhood. Young men 
cannot be together in any number without being extreme in their loves 
and in their hates, in their wise acts and in their foolish ones, in their 
language and in their thoughts, — without, in short, pushing everything 
that is distinctively student, and much that is common to all mankind, 
to,the farthest possible limit. This is a peculiar trait of young men, — 
it is the especially peculiar trait of a great number of young men of 
the same age, working together for like objects, with strong sympathies 
and antipathies, with the world just opening before them, and with 
the happiness and misery of the future dependent very much on their 
own present efforts and their associates' influence. 

There are many minor causes which help in fostering this spirit of 
hero-worship among us. 

Now, what do we worship ? 

The qualities that enter into the character of our model idol may be 
reduced to three. They are refinement of heart, talent, money ; or, 
to put them in another form, heart-wealth, head-wealth, hand-wealth ; 
or, again, by the New Testament classification, graces, gifts, gold. 
They are the same with those of the worshiped hero of the world at 
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large. They call forth, respectively, our love, our admiration, our fe- 
licitation. Money is not strictly a quality, but we make it so in prac- 
tice, and, at any rate, will call it so at present. The worship of power, 
being wholly selfish, does not properly come under our subject, which 
regards the College-hero only as an idol, and not as some beneficent Jove, 
distributing rewards upon those who, in serene expectation of the fu- 
ture, bow down before his exaltation, and faithfully do his every 
behest. 

Of these three qualities, refinement of heart includes refinement of 
manner, which is its child, and is as worthless as it is rare, without its 
parent. It includes that delicate sense of the fitness of things, that 
nice regard for the feelings of others, that high sense of honor, that 
purity of mind, indeed, all those noble qualities that we class under 
" that grand old name of gentleman." Money may give a man oppor- 
tunities for good or evil, for happiness or misery ; talent may stand 
ready to push him to the height of the one or to the depth of the 
other, but with refinement of heart he can never go far astray. Such 
men as Tom Moore and Robert Burns, although seeming exception^, 
are, nevertheless, convincing proofs of the fact. It need hardly be 
said, that the highest form of this most excellent of all qualities is, 
that in which it is enriched by a Christian principle, which pervades 
and inspires the whole life, making it a power for good and crowning 
every kindly endeavor with a worthy end. It is this quality of the 
College hero that calls forth our love. Let us be duly grateful to the 
Maker of our frame, that, as it is the best, so it is in greater or less 
degree the most common of the qualities, and that any man may, by ear- 
nest endeavor, attain to it. 

Talent stands next in importance to refinement of heart. Except 
for its improvement, the individual deserves no credit for it. It is 
purely a gift, and human merit and demerit lie in the faithful cultivation 
of what each one has. Yet it is both natural and right that we should 
give it great consideration in our estimate of character. It includes 
scholarship, literary ability, whether of thinking, writing, or speaking, 
what we call " genius" in every form, — from boating, or other our-door 
exercise, across the list, to even the art of illuminating a book with 
droll pictures. It includes the powers to command, to judge, to think, 
to act, and a hundred others like them. It is to talent, perhaps, that 
we pay the greater devotion in our words, although the silent but 
more eloquent tribute of our thoughts and actions is paid in greater 
degree to refinement of heart. The fact is, we pay but little homage 
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to abstract goodness, and it has few opportunities to become concrete. 
The pure heroic is unknown among us ; if it made its appearance, we 
should not recognize it. except, perhaps, by its resemblance to what 
we have read of in books. However ardent we may be on entering 
Gollege, it is only the most irrepressible of us that graduate with the 
Quixotic idea that it is our duty to run a tilt with every retainer of 
Error, and break spears recklessly for Truth. We devote ourselves 
to two great objects, study and loafing, — the proportion of each ac- 
cording to our tastes. Everything else is a bore, and they are bores, 
too. We trace everything to selfish motives, as a matter of course, 
and, if we do not find such a motive for some action, we know better 
than to suppose that it was done from sheer disinterestedness. Now, 
the talent that triumphs over, and by, these wayg of ours, wins our wor- 
ship just in proportion to the completeness of its victory. We may feel 
in some degree the force of the proverb, that " familiarity breeds con- 
tempt," we may even fight our idol on some party issue, with all the 
ardor of the iconoclasts of old ; yet, in our inmost hearts, we still se- 
eretly bow at his shrme and offer upon it the grateful incense of praise 
And faithful adherence. 

Eefinement of heart we appreciate most highly in a Classmate, — 
talent most highly in one who is a year or two in advance of us. Tal- 
ent calls forth our admiration, but nevet our love ; refinement of heart 
reaches our love through our admiration. The relation of talent to 
hero-worship is a very interesting subject, and well worthy of a more 
extended investigation than we have time to give it. 

Money, in our estimate of a man, has an influence which cannot be 
denied. Yet, at first thought, we shrink instinctively from the idea. 
There is no merit in the possession of money ; of all human advan- 
tages, it is the one most completely due to causes apart from our- 
selves. It is discouraging that so much should be due to that which 
lies so utterly beyond ourselves ; it is a matter of congratulation that 
it is the least important of the three, and that without the other two 
it is worthless, save only as it makes the failure of the life more signal 
and instructive. Any regard paid to it as other than a means to the 
highest ends, is as wrong as it is injurious. The satirist could ask no 
fairer mark for his wit than the idolaters who, even in this venerable 
home of reason and religion, lead lives of devotion to their god Mam- 
mon, which, for consistency, put the Christian to the blush at the com- 
parison. Perhaps our Thackeray will some day come. Perhaps our 
Elijah will yet meet the prophets of Baal and destroy them. 
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Had we time to go into the matter, we might trace the practical 
working of hero-worship and its resalts, both good and evil,— espe- 
cially as bearing upon our life in College, and in the world beyond this 
College square. Perhaps some College Thomas Carlyle will yet write 
the book of it, which will be more interesting than the " Hero-worship" 
of the world at large, just in proportion as its field is smaller. 

Let us all hope that the Carlyle, the Hughes, the Thackeray, and 
the Charles Lamb of Yale, may come before our names are sunk into 
the monumental marble. h. m. w. 



Cj^e JfoIIg of ^rrcganrt. 

When any institution rests at all upon the forbearance or indiffer* 
ence of men, or depends in any respect upon their credulity and curi- 
osity, the plainest dictates of policy point out to its supporters a course 
of reticence, caution and modesty. 

Especially, where the open exercise of power must stir up resent- 
ment, awaken opposition, and provoke investigation, the prudent man- 
ager will carefully avoid its use, except upon undoubted justification, 
and as a last resort. Even where superior abilities and education are 
backed by a decided preponderance of force, a well-organized oligar- 
chy will strive to conceal its authority by gentleness, and to cloak its 
arrogance with condescension. Certainly, then, an association num- 
bering but a few men, whose claims to aristocracy are a standing ap- 
peal to the ill-will of a large majority of their fellows, is already un- 
der heavy bonds to keep the peace, and requires of its members an 
extraordinary degree of judgment and circumspection. 

Against Secret Societies in College we entertain no radipal objec- 
tion. On the contrary, many valuable ends are undoubtedly subserved 
by those at Yale, and probably no one of them, if greatly abused, 
could long survive. The popular prejudice against them is narrow 
and ignorant. Men have a right to unite together on the principle of 
elective affinity ; to meet where, when and how they will, provided 
they break no law, and to make any rule they please binding on them- 
selves, provided they do not infringe upon the rights of others. Bat 
we insist that the sphere of such associations in College is no wifcr 
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than themselves and that, as Societies, they have nothing to do with 
the election of public officers, the conduct of public periodicals, or the 
reputation of private individuals. Particularly, if any one society 
olaims to be far beyond and above all-else, it should show its sincerity 
by refraining from contact, much more from interference, with all-else ; 
and if it asks of College the privilege of being let entirely alone, it 
should admit and act upon the reciprocal duty of letting College alone. 
We would not be understood as objecting to the predominant influence 
and power . among us of the best and strongest men. On the con- 
trary, we regard it as one of the worst effects of the intermeddling of 
Societies with elections, that the most worthy men can rarely secure 
due recognition, but are cut off from promotion by intrigue and jeal- 
ousy. It is clear, however, that the claims of individual merit are 
purely personal, and its title to admiration and precedence derived 
from Nature alone. Whenever, therefore, such men combine together 
in an organization to enforce their advancement and influence, this 
amounts to a renunciation of desert as the ground of reliance, and if 
one of them is put forward as the champion of this organization, 
he cannot, as such, justly expect any greater consideration than is ac- 
corded to the Society itself. Accordingly, though Secret Societies 
are good and useful in their place, and though the best men ought 
to rule everywhere, irrespective of social distinctions, yet, when any 
Society manifestly uses its own superior prestige, and the personal 
influence and ability of its members, to concentrate in the hands of a 
few irresponsible men a power incompatible v;ith the freedom and the 
safety of higher interests, it behooves the prudent firmly to set their 
&ce against such encroachments, undeterred by threats or persuasions 
on.the one hand, or by the fear of being misunderstood on the other. 

" We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers." 

And should the members of such society, at last, abandoning, as no 
longer necessary, its mask of secrecy, attempt to assert its preemi- 
nence by a forcible attack upon some other institution, valuable as the 
. guardian of many and varied interests, then no tie of personal friend- 
ship, or scruple of social courtesy, should prevent men from making 
such preparations for resistance as may most commend themselves to 
their judgment and resolution. 

It may be thought that we are imagining an extreme case, but we 
have high authority for asserting that there is a liability to such ac- 
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tions even in institutions containing men of high character. We quote 
from Lieber.* 

" The institution is the opposite of subjective conception, individ- 
ual disposition and mere personal bias. The institution implies or- 
ganic action. In this lies, not only its capacity of perpetuating prin* 
ciples and of insuring continuous, homogeneous and expansive action, 
but also its great power, its grandeur, its danger and its mischief, ao* 
cording to its original character and its inherent principle. • • • If 
the institution is intrinsically bad, or contains vicious principles, it 
lends additional and fearful power to the evil element within it, and 
gives a proportionate scope to its calamitous influence. If it be es- 
tablished in a sphere in which the subjective ought to prevail, it be- 
comes an agent of ruin, by making the objective prevail more than is 
desirable, or by making the annihilation of individuality one of its 
very objects. • • • Whenever men allow themselves to glide into 
the belief that moral responsibility can be aught else than individual, 
and that responsibility is divisible, provided many perform but one 
act ; whenever the esprit du corps prevails over the moral conscious- 
ness of man, which is inseparisible from his individuality, the institu- 
tion gives a vigor to that which is unhallowed and unattainable by the 
individual. Tlie institution is, like every union of men, subject to the 
all-pervading elementary law of moral reduplication, which consists 
in this, that any number of united individuals moved by the same im- 
pulse, conviction or desire, whether good or bad, will countenance and 
impel each other to far better or far worse acts, and will develop in 
each other the powers for the specific good or evil, in a far greater ex- 
tent, than would have been possible in each separate individual. • * 
^• • If an institution is founded on a vicious principle, or if a Jfad 
impulse has seized it for a time, it will not only add to the evil force 
according to the general law of moral reduplication, but lend additional 
strength by the force of its organization and the continuity of \t% ac- 
tion. Members of an institution will do that which, singly, they would 
never have dared to perpetrate." 

No more startling illustration of the truth of these words cquld be 
found, than the events which have transpired in our own College with- 
in a few weeks past. We have heretofore refrained from commenting 
upon the matter, but now that the excitement which for a time convul- 
sed the College world has, in some measure, died away, we should all 
consider the matter in the light of a calm, clear and unprejudiced 
judgment. 

* Vide Civil Liberty, Chapter xxv, pp. 315, 316 
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Most of our readers are aware of the circumstaDces which have called 
forth this article ; of the seizure and mutilation of the first edition of 
the February issue of the ** Lit,." by two of the Editors, ostensibly on 
account of personalities upon a fellow-member of their society, in a cer- 
tain article upon the meanness of toadying and bullying. Who may 
be most justly accused of personality, those who condemn meanness 
in general, or those who make the application to a particular individ- 
ual, is a question we leave for those most concerned to decide ; but no 
one conversant with the circumstances doubts, that the professed mo- 
tive of the act was a mere pretext, deceiving no one, except perhaps 
the actors themselves. Had they not imagined that the article refer- 
red to contained a covert allusion to their society, or had it obviously 
applied to some one not a member, no one believes that they would 
have thought that the claims of friendship demanded so violent an as- 
sertion. Nor, in such a-case, would there have been occasion for spe- 
cial meetings of the Society, such as were held just before and after 
this occurrence ; nor for the interested interposition and expostulation 
of graduate members ; nor would there have been means or motive for 
starting a new Magazine', by which members, removed from office in the 
old board, might hope to resume the control of the College periodical* 
But it is needless to multiply proofs of the animus of this act. It is 
enough to say that, by it, the members of that Society exhibited a 
degree of arrogance which forced, fairly and squarely, upon the Col- 
lege world the alternative, either of entire submission or energetic re- 
sistance. 

It would be an insult to the manhood of Yalensians to doubt for an 
instant what, under such circumstances, would be the decision, espe- 
cially after the full vindication which the independence of the " Lit." 
has received from the Senior Class. 

It is now our purpose to show, in general, the folly of such arro- 
gance as has been exhibited, and the inevitable results of persisting in 
it, to the end that we may, if possible, persuade to repentance before 
it is too late. Had the* frog, in -^sop*s fable, who tried to swell him- 
self to the size of the bull, been blessed with some kind monitor, lik e 
ourselves, to warn him of the consequences, it is to be presumed that 
he never would have kept up the process of inflation to the bursting 
point. 

There are several important respects in which an act of usurpation, 
like the recent one, cannot fail to react disastrously upon any Society 
\ifhich is guilty of, or endorses, it. 

In the first place, it violates that strict secrecy which is, oftentimes. 
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its principal fortress of strength. So long as the members of any or- 
ganization make a show of having, in common, something altogether 
superhuman and extra-mundane, the principle " Omne ignotum pro 
mirifico*^ attracts the curious and creates an awful reverence in the 
minds of the uninitiated ; but, if it once shows that its plane of Society 
action is on the same level with that of other College associations, 
the charm vanishes. The mystic bubble, glittering with all the colors 
of the rainbow, is a miracle, until you know that you have but to 
touch it, to see it shrink to a dirty ooze of common soap-suds. 

We recollect having once heard a story which furnishes so good a 
parallel to what we sometimes see among ourselves, that we will ven- 
ture to repeat it. 

The actors concerned were of the " inquisitive sex," it is true, but 
no student of Yale will be apt to claim that we masculines are entirely 
destitute of this sama element of curiosity. The incident occurred in 
a Female Seminary. Three of the young ladies, superior to most in 
maturity and brilliancy, formed a " cozy-ship." They used to with- 
draw into corners and whisper mysteriously to each other ; they were 
often absent from their associates, holding their secret conclaves. At first 
they were simply opposed and ridiculed, but they kept quietly on their 
way, ignoring all that was said or done before them in regard to the 
matter. 

This mysterious conduct had a strange fascination. Gradually, op- 
position and ridicule died away, for want of something to work upon. 
To these succeeded curiosity ; then wonder ; finally, a profound and 
almost superstitious respect. All the other girls were dying (boarding 
school formula) to discover the secret. They attempted it by every 
possible means. They questioned, they watched, they peeped. One 
of the sisterhood could not open her desk without a dozen little heads 
popping up behind her ; she could not read an innocent note, without 
prying eyes looking over her shoulder ; but all this was of no avail. 
The weeks came and went, and still the riddle was unsolved. No 
Sphinx was ever enveloped in a more profound mystery than were these 
three innocent school-girls of the Nineteenth Century. At length the 
end of the term arrived ; these ladies were to leave the school, and 
as a parting legacy to their younger friends they were to bequeath their 
secret. All the girls were on the tip-toe of expectation ; they assem- 
bled with eager eyes and bated breath ; the more timid were pale with 
anticipation of something horrible, and even the boldest could not en- 
tirely conceal their nervousness. A mysterious box was brouglit 
slowly and solemnly in. Each one held her breath as the cover was 
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removed and the secret disclosed. Behold it; three empty cologne 
boitlest snugly packed in pink cotton. The moral of our tale is too 
evident to be attached. 

To return to our subject. In the second place, such an act of usur- 
pation, as we have been considering, absolves outsiders from all obliga- 
tions to respect the secrecy of a Society. So long as members show* 
in a gentlemanly way, that any subject is disagreeable to them, other 
gentlemen, without caring to inquire into the reason, or unreason, of the 
feeling, will respect it; but when by an act of forcible aggression 
against the rights of persons, the dignity of office, the independence 
of the press, and the usages of society, they demonstrate that they 
are actuated by a spirit of domination, and that they claim as a right, 
what has heretofore been accorded to them as a courtesy, then, we say, 
that they must be held to have voluntarily forfeited all claim to for- 
bearance and dragged their Society into the arena of public criticism. 

Indeed, this effect of their action is already apparent. For seven 
years the literary organs of College have been under a control which 
has gagged every utterance upon a subject of interest and importance 
in our student-life. As an intitance of this, many of our readers will 
recollect Ihat a news article in the " University Quarterly,*' containing 
matter simply statistical and of public notoriety, was stealthily muti- 
lated by men of the same stripe and acting in the same interest. Now, 
however, by their own folly, this control has passed from their hands. 
We trust and believe that the students of Yale will never again come 
under such a despotism, but will entrust their public positions to men 
who both can and dare say what they really think. 

Thirdly, such an act discloses the tyranny which a Society may, and 
sometimes does, exercise over its members. To those who have wit- 
nessed for three years the embarrassment of sworn silence, the com- 
pulsory toleration of other members, no matter of what character, the 
strangled disappointment in the election of new members, and the en- 
forced unity (often extremely distasteful) in all matters of College in- 
terest, this is not wholly a new discovery. But that an act like this, 
so severely condemned by outsiders, should, by members, be unani- 
mously sustained, proves a degree of constraint which few have hereto- 
fore suspected. Whether honorable men will be any the more likely, 
for this knowledge, to join a cabal which makes them slaves to itself, 
and may require them to be strangers to all else, is a question which 
we deem it unnecessary to discuss. 

Fourthly, the resistance and contempt of all College has been 
aroused againt the arrogance of Society pretensions ; we say of So- 
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ciety pretensions, for no one has been, for one moment, deceived by the 
attempt to cover Society agency by avowals of personal responsibility. 
It is impossible to doubt what were the motives which impelled the 
gentlemen to their action. We have no other feelings towards them 
than profound pity and regret ; pity that they should have voluntarily 
subjected themselves to the sway of such influences, and regret that 
they should have so greatly mistaken the true interests of the '^(Mjiety 
for which they acted. 

We hope that there will be no personal resentment felt toward, 
gentlemen who have been placed in so unfortunate a position. Their 
previous character for courtesy compels us to credit them with sin- 
cerity and some sort of sense of duty, albeit unintelligible to our- 



But the presence among us of an organization of such able men, 
putting forth such extravagant pretensions, recognizing such a singular 
code of ethics, and sanctioning such unmistakable acts of usurpation, 
ought to make us watchful for the protection of all the true interests 
of Yale. This is rendered the more necessary, by the fact that the 
Faculty is being filled with graduate members of the same Associa- 
tion, whose allied influence and power will ere long suflBce to over- 
whelm, if not to quench, the spirit of manliness among the students, 
unless all opposing influences be kept pure and free. 



Men, with souls of love and pity, 
For the poor man's weal, have made, 

In the hot street of the City, 
Lovingly, a glassy glade ; 

Like a meadow in the forest, 
But without the forest shade. 

And they've brought the water over 

From the valley far away, 
Where it flowed through fields of clover 

Gliding seaward aU the day; 
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In the marble's round theyVe shut it 
And have left it there to play. 

Ton can see the gold-fish glancing, 

Each at will or in a crowd, 
Or, what time the fountain's dancing 

Makes the mimic billow loud, 
Dimly seen, like morning sunlight * 

Flashing o'er some fainting cloud. 

Here the plashing of the fountain 

Whisp'reth evermore a tale 
Of the falls far up the mountain, 

Of the music in that dale, 
Where the light winds wake the ripple 

Round the lily-chalice pale. 

Slowly past the fountain drifting, 

All the day so hot and long, 

I have watched the ever-shifting^ 

Ever restless, motley throng; 

— ^Woman lost, with half-heard sighing, 

— ^Happy child, with half-heard song. 

Men with burdens, beggars whining, 

Singers chanting doggerel rhymes, 
Stately brows in thought declining, 

Faces bronzed in other climes ; 
All the day I watch and read them, 

Bright with virtues, dark with crimes. — 

And the faun, forever kneeling 

Where the waters mount on high, 
^ In his marble eyes revealing 

Laughter as the throng goes by. 
Laughs perchance as now he whispers 

Tales of woodland mystery. 

• 

They too smile, those hearts so weary, 

When they see that merry sight; 
While along the faces dreary 

Gomes a gleam of holy light; 
And the rainbow of the fountain 

Maketh all the dark throng bright a if. 

VOL, XXIX. 26 
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% WSioxb nhimt ®§^acherag* 

Fbw of UB as there are, who will listen patiently to disagreeable 
truths, there are still less who will tell them fearlessly. For, let an 
honest tongue startle our conventional ears, and it awakes not only the 
sneers of the rebuked, but, strange to say, accusations of captious- 
ness from those who might be considered its natural aids. 

We will chat for half an evening comfortably, concerning the vices 
of the South, but mention a fault in the tone of my city, and I coldly 
bid you " good night." 

Tell a self-constituted aristDcrat on this side of the water, the famous 
reply of Lord Brougham to a snobbish nobleman, who alluded in a 
speech to the minister's humble origin — " It is true, my Lords, that 
my grandfather was a barber ; but in answer to the noble and learned 
lord who has dwelt upon that fact, I would merely say, that if his 
grandfather had been a barber, he would have been a barber too." 

Tell your aristocrat this story, and he will laugh, but speak slight- 
ingly of the claims of some old and musty family in the neighborhood, 
and see if the smile does not contract to an expression of unpleasant 
wonder. Find fault with something, and your hearers, if they are not 
among the guilty, are apt either to depreciate the value of your attack, 
or to fear to unite with you in taking up the cudgels. Another class, 
and a very large one, will cudgel away at evil to your heart's content, 
but if your wit uses the whip or the knife, with not one cut will they 
sympathize. From this last class come the leading opponents of 
Thackeray ; the others, as they will always do, follow behind. 

In one of the numerous articles which have recently appeared on 
the writings and character of Thackeray, the following sentence occurs : 
" It is hard to have any serious aflfection for such a man, perhaps hard 
to have it for any satirist whatever." Would the author have all our 
preaching done through white neck-cloths ? Shall not the arrows of 
wit assist the Christian as he goes forth in his armor against the foe I 
Thackeray in all his writings has plainly exposed and sharply rebuked 
the vices, great and petty, of Society. So all moralists try to de- 
but his weapon is satire — and the holy must be horrified. When he 
speaks of the good, he is most reverent, kind and charming, but he 
tells of so much evil that he is accused of believing that "we are all 
going to the devil." 
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Why is it that the satirist is not loved as a benefactor ? Because 
his humor is not appreciated, and his motives are over-looked. Super- 
ficial people say every day that " surgeons become cold and heart- 
less." Shall I then, because of the sharp knife and undisturbed nerves 
of him who saves my life, forget my gratitude, forget the struggles he 
has suffered within himself, forget the great, kind motive which has 
led him to control the expression of his emotions, that he might do me 
good ? The satirist bears a knife and a God-given skill to use it 
But if he stops after every cut, to press the patient's hand, if he drops 
his instrument to wipe away tears of sympathy, the operation will be 
worse than useless. Oh ! ye gentlemen — and ye ladies too, (how un- 
just you are to him — read his " Mr. Brown's Letters," and abuse him 
no more) — who long for more "good characters " from Thackeray's 
pen, you forget that the satirist has not time enough to satisfy you. 

" Folly and vice of every sort and kind 
J* That wound our reason or debase our mind, 
" AU that deserves our laughter or our hate, 
" To biting satire's province do relate." 

Could your surgeon spend the morning with you, he would put away 
his tools, take your children on his knee and be as hearty a friend as 
you desire, but he is called to the next house, and then the town is 
full of broken legs. You cannot blame him for sawing all day, and if 
he does it with a smile, what harm is there in it ? He knows that it 
will cheer many, and baffle sickness which other medicine cannot 
reach. Those who don't understand it, wonder, and then, with a sigh 
for the cold-blooded creature, forget him. 

How can men of any wit do otherwise than applaud the use of the 
powerful sense of humor as a means to serious moral ends ? We who 
enjoy satire and know that it improves us, will go to church with you 
on Sunday, will worship with you — nay, many of our number will 
preach — and that very well too ; we will sing hymns and read serious • 
discourses with you every day in the week. But if our friend Thack- 
eray enters, who has taught us and many a young man not to be snob- 
bish, fast and hypocritical, but to seek for kindness, virtue and honor, 
you shudder and depart. Why ? Do you call him uncharitable and 
trifling because he says "snobbish" instead of "proud and ungodly," 
because he alludes to " swells " instead of " those clothed in purple 
and fine linen," — ^because he speaks of " bon vivants " instead of " sin- 
ners yearning after the flesh-pots of Egypt ?" And is he a cynic be- 
cause he does all this with a smile ? You may not enjoy the storm, 
but the lightning of wit and its grumbling thunder clear our moral 
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atmosphere. One of Mr. Thackeray's newly bom newspaper critics 
observes, <' It is hard to feel a love for the women of Thackeray's 
painting ; if clever, they are bad ; and if good, they are weak. Did 
you ever want your daughters educated in the company of my lady 
Castlewood, or even of Ethel V* Does Thackeray, let me ask, wish 
you to love those women, or to educate your daughters so 1 Does he 
not rather stand at the door of the drawing room with you and, point- 
ing out evils and temptations, say seriously, " Beware ;" and is the 
effect of this dispelled the next moment when he laughs and jokes in- 
stead of button-holing you for a lugubrious homily ? Don't you per- 
ceive that your son has taken a liking to the pleasant moralist-, which 
for some reason he never seemed to cherish toward Deacon Bluenose, 
who forbade his smiling on Sunday ? And though Mr. T. has told 
him much about the world which the Deacon never dreamed of, hasn't 
the young fellow manifested more wisdom lately than he used to have ? 
Again, the fact that Thackeray in his novels has not drawn a woman 
who satisfies us, would by no means prove that he did not fully ac- 
knowledge and appreciate true womanly excellence, even if he had not 
written " Some more words about the ladies." 

Are you not yet satisfied] My dear Madam, read Thackeray's 
own words, when speaking of" Charity and Humor," ♦ • • « Humor 
is wit and love. ♦ * * This love does not demand constant utterance 
or actual expression ; as a good father in conversation with his chil- 
dren or wife, is not perpetually embracing them, or making protesta- 
tions of his love ; as a lover in the society of his mistress is not, at 
least as far as I am led to believe, forever squeezing her hand, or sigh- 
ing in her ear, "My soul's darling, I adore you !" 

In writing of Swift, he says, — " If I do not love Swift, as, thank 
God, I do not, however immensely I may admire him, it is because I 
revolt from the man who placards himself as a professional hater of 
his own kind ; because he chisels his savage indignation on his tomb- 
stone, as if to perpetuate his protest against being born of a race, the 
suffering, the weak, the erring, the wicked, if you will, but still the 
friendly, the loving children of God our Father ; it is because, as I 
read through Swift's dark volumes, I never find the aspect of nature 
seems to delight him ; the smiles of children to please him ; the sight 
of wedded love to soothe him." 

Call you this man, " the Swift of our day," " the Machiavelli of 
sentiment, of honor, of society^?" Will you acknowledge him to have 
been a generous father, a true friend, a liberal alms-giver, and still say 
that he gives no evidence of this in his books ? Remember Thack- 
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way's words when speaking of the " satiric mask," — " Its distortion* 
appal many simple spectators ; its settled sneer or laugh is unintelli* 
gible to thousands who have not the wit to interpret the meaning Of 
the vizored satirist preaching from within." 

I cannot close more suitably than by quoting, with reference to our 
author, his praise of others of his profession — " Besides contributing 
to our stock of happiness, to our harmless laughter and amusement, to 
our scorn for falsehood and pretension, to our righteous hatred of hy- 
pocrisy, to our education in the perception of truth, our love of honesty, 
our knowledge of life, and shrewd guidance through the world ; have 
not our humorous writers, our gay but kind week-day preachers, done 
much in support of that holy cause * * the cause of love and charity, 
the cause of the poor, the weak, and the unhappy ; the sweet mission 
of love and tenderness, and peace and good will towards men ? That 
same theme which is urged upon you by the eloquence and example 
of good men to whom you are delighted listeners on Sabbath days, is 
tanght in his way, and according to his power, by the humorous writer, 
the commentator on everyday life and manners." 

Thackeray's work in the war with evil is done. He has fought 
valiantly, but with the shout of victory comes the wail of sorrow. Yet 
there is no discord. We may glory as we weep. He will lead us no 
more, but can we forget his battle cry, or lose the ground he has 
secured ? We turn back from his grave to the work of life, but he is 
not forgotten. His spirit still moves in his bright words, to warn and 
oheer us : and we thank God that such a man has lived, c. e. g. 



One pleasant winter's afternoon, near the close of the year 1862, we 
fonnd ourselves at Plaquemine, La., a little old French town on the 
western bank of the Mississippi, twenty miles below Baton Eouge. 
We were there in a military capacity, and this is how we got there. 
We had been at Baton Eouge and there were undisturbed. But our 
rebel friends persisted in haunting the shores of the river below, and 
firing upon crowded transports, especially from the neighborhood of 

VOL. XXIX. 26* 
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Plaqaemine. Therefore Plaqoemine most be occapiedy and acoor- 
dingly a part of a New York Regiment, under command of its Major» 
was stationed there. He thought he heard the enemy about and sent 
for reinforcements. We were ordered to go. He became alarmed ; 
was sure the enemy were planting heavy guns near by ; had'nt any 
artillery himself, and, without waiting for our arrival, abandoned his 
stores, hurried himself and his four hundred men on board a gunboat, 
and started with them for New Orleans. On arriving opposite the 
town, we saw no signs of an encampment, and, accordingly^n obedience 
to a signal from our attendant gunboat, continued on down the river^ 
until one of the wheels of the steamer was smashed by some drifbwood, 
an accident which left us pretty much at the mercy of the current. 

After some trouble we reached the shore and tied up to a stump 
for the night, threw out a picket, and, guarded by our gunboat, slept 
without fear. The next morning we reached Donaldsonville, where 
we found our New York friends, who warmly expressed their delight at 
having reached a place of safety. One of their officers expressed an 
opinion that a thousand men with a battery of artillery might, with the 
aid of the gunboats, hold the place. Whereat we began to think 
that we should go back to Baton Rouge again and not encounter sudi 
tremendous odds with our two hundred men who had never faced an 
enemy. But, early the next morning, our Lieutenant Colonel arrived 
with orders to occupy Flaquemine and hold it at all hazards. Thereat 
we began to brace ourselves to the ** man-ennobling conflict ;*' fixed new 
caps upon our muskets ; thought on " dulce et decorum, &c.," and, 
concluding that our patriotism was hardly up to that standard, 
turned to our hard-tack and cold potatoes for consolation. Probably, 
it was as well for us that the enemy didn't know our strength, for 
when we tried our new muskets for the first time, a few days later, 
we succeeded in getting off only about three out of fifty. 

As we neared the place some of the more illiterate privates tried 
practicing on the name. Was it Pluggermin or Plaguey mean, or 
something else ? No one however made the mistake of one of our* 
Massachusetts deacons, a decided abolitionist withal, who on being 
asked ** What do you think of Plaquemine, Deacon V* responded, 
" Black women ? Oh ! I think that Ood made them black, and they 
ain't to blame for it." 

We landed and stationed the picket around the town. I do not say 
we were without fear. We knew nothing of the ground, had within 
our lines a compact and populous village, with but a small force. The 
probabilities were that if an attack was made at all, it would be that 
night. 
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For a few days we used oar tents. Then, finding some unoccupied 
bouses, we garrisoned them, and, during the rest of our stay, indulged 
in pleasant quarters and good fires. 

Fences always present peculiar attractions to soldiers, especially 
when the weather is cold or there is any occasion for the preparation 
of food. There is something very agreeable in a bright fire ; conse- 
quently, there were several unfenced lots in Plaquemine at the time 
we left. 

We had a Captain, a dapper little fellow, who had left the pulpit 
for the army, and who, like little men generally, was very fussy. One 
night, when in command of the picket, he awoke the reserve, assuring 
them in a hoarse whisper, that he knew the enemy were planting 
artillery upon an island opposite, to shell the head-quarters of the 
picket ; at the same time ordering them to get up, go out the back 
door, and stand behind the house ; whether to hold it up in case a 
shot should strike it, he did not deign to say. A narrow bayou flowed 
around the island, said to be without a bridge and certainly very deep 
and with a very swift current. Whereat the Captain thought that they 
must have swum a mule across, with a small cannon strapped to his 
back, and so gravely informed his men. Neither enemy, cannon, or 
mule appeared, but the morning light showed two or three wild-look- 
ing calves which had been wandering about in the bushes by night 
As a fortification, the captain strengthened the levee by placing in • 
position upon its top, inverted hog-troughs, the sides of which, having 
been cut out in places to allow more ready access to their food in be- 
half of the porcine quadrupeds, furnished excellent loop-holes. Lying 
stretched at full length, the pickets were observable cautiously peep- 
ing through the loop-holes at the wondering beasts on the other side. 

Another officer of the same rank, attracted attention by his orthog- 
raphy, of which the following is a genuine specimen : — 

'* pleas pas charles smith outside the regmental lines to git his beaots menddid 
to be goen 3 ours." 

No date was affixed. 

We trust that we shall not offend that fine moral sense of honesty 
so peculiar to the students of Old Yale, when we admit that in those 
days we sometimes confiscated things. " Non-Coms," appeared at late 
hours of the evening, sucking their fingers, and telling thrilling stories 
of overturned bee hives. Privates were detailed to help the cooks 
pick the chickens which a short time previous had reposed quietly and 
confidingly upon secesh perches. In case the owner came to protest, 
he was halted at a safe distance and ordered to bring out a lantern to 
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assist in the work of supplying forage for the army. If he talked of 
oomplaining to officers, he was invited to call around on Go. I., of the 
— th Maine, next morning, with assurances that he should receive 
satisfaction. After a few repetitions of this advice, which was gen- 
erally followed, the veterans of the Down £ast regiment began to 
suspect that the nine-months-men were, in army phrase, "roughing 
it on them." 

Sugar was plenty and easily procured. Our company of fifty men, 
made way with fifteen hundred pounds during their five weeks stay, 
and others rivaled them. The skill and promptness with which the 
guard was bamboozled one night, and 1200 pounds of sugar transferred 
from a hogshead to numerous hard tack boxes and barrels, and these 
securely stowed away in safety from official search, was worthy of the 
highest praise, and a cause of joy to every loyal heart. The whole 
operation was performed within fifteen minutes, and the empty hogs- 
head floated off, bobbing up and down on the muddy waters of the 
Bayou Plaquemine. 

Moreover there was poultry in that land and, for a wonder, it was 
fat. Never nobler fowls grew than stalked about the homes of the 
wealthy cane-planters across the bayou. Foraging parties came in 
day after day followed by a great crowd of Ethiopians released from 
bondage and carrying a hundred head of chickens, turkies, geese, and 
ducks, with eggs, butter, milk, &c., in proportion. In case the party 
captured more than could be well carried, the former owner was in- 
structed to send a darkey or two to assist in the process. The matter 
of return was left optional' with the sable individual. 

We manufactured fresh beef and pork to order, from the best avail- 
able material in the fields and brought joy to the Dutch gardeners in 
the neighborhood, by purchasing their vegetables and paying them in 
** salt horse " and swine. We bartered hard-tack for hoe-cakes, and 
managed to get a very tolerable supply of sweet potatoes by confis- 
cation. 

Sable dames of large experience superintended the roastmg of our 
turkeys until they were done to a turn, and the somewhat remarkable 
order in the Revised Regulations for the army to have "Roast Beef" 
at 12. 30 was verified occasionally/ in our case. * 

Our head quarters, during the latter part of our stay, were in the bar 
room of an old coffee house where we found a stove, built raised bunks, 
and slept soundly with knapsacks for pillows and haversacks full of 
sugar at our feet. We made candy in those days, and boiled down the 
sugar into a syrup more palatable than New Orleans molasses. 
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There were many darkies, so called, in Flaquemine, though at least 
nine ont of ten showed a mixture of white blood, and varied in hue 
from the darkest Congo to the purest Circassian, from the wooly thick- 
lipped negro to the straight-haired girl in whom you could see no trace 
of an African stain and~ with beauty enough to make her a belle in a 
Northern city. Some of our men indulged occasionally in a dance 
with these maidens, with considerable zest, if the remark of one of the 
latter may be received as evidence : " I always like to dance with the 
big sergeant. Cause he hugs me so." 

Was it possible, that living such a life we should not forget the 
hardships of war and regain the flesh which our hardships at the outset 
had cost us f that we should even become Aldermai^ic, and begin to 
doubt the capacity even of loose army clothing to contain our expanded 
frames i that some men boasted of an improvement of twenty pounds 
or more during their stay 1 that, when snatched from that halcyon 
clime, the writer was congratulating himself on a steady and perma- 
nent mcrease of one half pound per diem 1 Sugar and fat chickens 
are very nutritious. 

It is impossible, in an article like this, to give more than a mere 
glance at army life. But it has its bright pages, dedicated to active 
fun, which are as worthy of immortality as those of different shade. 
Nearly every soldier experiences something of them. To us it was 
given to look back to our five weeks at Plaquemine as the pleasant- 
est episode of our life while connected with the Nineteenth Army 
Corps. A. R. p. 



The lack of interest which characterizes our public Societies, has been 
a theme productive of much private conversation and many an article 
for the [pages of the Lit. Earnest men in every class have cast the 
weight of individual effort in favor of reform, while enthusiastic grad- 
uates, in occasional visits to the meetings of Brothers or Linonia, have 
uttered a sorrowful protest, as they contrasted the present apathy with 
the traditional glory of " twenty years since." Theory after theory 
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for remedying the evil has been proposed to the College world, but all 
in vain. " They have died a boming." if I may be allowed to nse a 
Scotch idiom. It is not my purpose to recapitulate these, or to philos- 
ophise upon the causes of the decay which they aimed to obviate. 

Admitting the fact, that lack of interest and apathy have long been 
the characteristics of our Societies, I wish simply to inquire into the 
merits of the Legislative System lately introduced into practice, and, 
by a comparison of its workings, to judge of the wisdom and expedi- 
ency of its adoption. 

The idea of incorporating a Legislative System, was developed by 
the exertions of one of the Faculty, who fully realized the fact and the 
evils of the depreciation of literary opportunities and the congealing 
influence of apathetic indifference, and who was equally conscious of 
the great benefit which might be derived from the Societies, were their 
capabilities fully exercised. From the record of past failures, none of 
the old methods could be employed with any prospect of success. It 
was manifestly desirable to adopt some system whose combination of 
merit and novelty might favorably impress the members, and secure 
prompt and immediate cooperation from a large proportion of those 
who had hitherto stood aloof. There was need of something com- 
prehending a radical change. The organization of the past may have 
contained all the elements of activity, but the attendant circumstances 
were such as to narrow all the good results to an exceedingly small 
compass. If any reform, therefore, was to be made, it was, at the 
leaat, advisable to attempt something feasible and radical. The plan 
finally adopted was, to substitute a " Legislative Session," in place of 
the regular debate. 

This system was to be modeled as nearly as possible upon the prac- 
tice of legislative bodies, and particularly that of Congress. The two 
Societies were to be coordinate branches of legislation, each empow- 
ered to deliberate and decide upon the final action of the other. Res- 
olutions of various character were to be introduced and discussed, and 
all the forms of legislative assemblies were to be carried out as closely 
as possible. 

The peculiarity of circumstances prevented the system from being 
adopted in all itB completeness. For instance, in order to the further 
perfection of the scheme, it was necessary to establish, instead of two 
coordinate Houses, something corresponding to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. One body should have certain larger powers than 
the other, in accordance with principles evolved by experience, and by 
which our American systems are uniformly regulated. Now, it is evi- 
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dent, at a glance, that the spirit and pride of either Society would 
have uttered a decided protest against allowing the other Society to 
fill the position of Senate, to its own exclusion. The assumed supe- 
riority would speedily provoke mutual recrimination and discussion. 
There must be two Senates. This was a theoretical defect in the 
system, but was, practically, of no importance. For the present state 
of the organization presents sufficient opportunity for action towards 
the ultimate end of the system. 

Another apparent defect is, the want of an executive to lend dignity 
to the general plan and, by his signature, to legalize such resolutions 
as may have passed both branches. To make a fac simile of the 
model, this creation of an executive, in whom the affirmative and neg- 
ative power must be centered, is certainly necessary. But, like the 
former idea, however theoretically necessary to the symmetry of the 
plan this may have been, we see its practical inexpediency and infea- 
sibility. Such was the plan adopted at the beginning of the Winter 
term ; a plan combining the organization and practice of general legis- 
lative assemblies, the two features just mentioned being alone ex- 
cepted. 

Now, what are the intrinsic merits of the plan which recommend its 
introduction among us 1 

Two prominent ones are at once suggested. 

1. It awakens and supports individual interest, by giving variety to 
the subject matter, and to the discussion of the same. 

It is evident to all that the old system of debatingt only a single 
question throughout the entire session, produced and evinced a great 
lack of interest. But few men participated in the discussion, and the 
debate lingered along without one spark of enthusiasm to characterize 
either speaker or hearer. Statues preached to dead walls. Enthusi- 
asm, in most instances, is largely dependent on sympathy. When an 
orator has a topic on which he knows his audience to be interested, 
either to a greater or less degree, he naturally rises with his subject, 
and infuses into his argument all the energy of which his mind is ca- 
pable, and this very action on his part either strengthens similar con- 
victions in his hearers, or puts opposing minds to thinking how his po- 
sitions, thus vigorously defended, may be best overthrown. 

But when there is no display of interest in presenting the claims of 
any subject, it cannot be denied that the mass of hearers will vote the 
whole thing a bore. This was one strong argument by which mem- 
bers justified their absence from the meetings. They said, " Why do 
you ask us to go up to the halls and listen to three or four dull speak- 
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ers upon a dry question about which we know nothing and care less 1 
We shall gain no information and experience no pleasure in hearing 
these men speak, and we are not very anxious t-o get up on the floor 
and give others the chance to make the same remarks about us. We 
can make a far better investment of our time and talent, by getting 
up a little private debate with some vigorous thinker, as, seated in our 
own rooms, we read his glowing pages, or else, by way of necessary 
relaxation from fatiguing labors of the weeki we will go down to Eli's 
or to Savin Rock." In words like these, many justified their action, 
and the result was, a very small attendance at Society meetings. I 
am in doubt whether this non-attendance was the cause or the result of 
the want of interest which characterized the whole discussion. It 
matters not whether it was one or both. The fact was that the assem- 
bly could hardly survive one single debate, owing to this reflexive in- 
sensibility. 

I will not say that the method of debating a single question pro* 
duced this result, but the fact was palpable that it did not furnish in- 
ducements suflicient to create enthusiastic participation on the part of 
most members of the Society. 

By the Legislative system, even though debate upon a certain ques- 
tion be dull and uninteresting, still, this cause alone will not act as 
formerly to drive men from the hall. It can be speedily closed, and 
then another resolution will come before the house, in which the dis- 
satisfied member may be personally interested, and in the discussion 
of which his sympathies may lead him to an active participation. 

In objection to this argument, it may be asserted that there is no 
presumption favoring the belief that this second resolution will create 
a greater interest than the first. That the first statement can stand, 
in its widest application, appears from two reasons. First, that the 
common sense of any body of men capable of meeting under the or- 
ganization of an assembly, and most assuredly, of educated men, will, 
of necessity, be interested in certain questions. It is, to say the least, 
derogatory to the genius of the student to assert that, if he has no 
concern about some present question, he therefore cannot be interested 
in some question to come up in the future order of things. Secondly, 
no man can consistently complain of indifferent questions that may be 
debated, and thereby excuse himself from participation, for the reason 
that every one is allowed to offer resolutions of his own selection. 
Any member can bring before the Society a question of his own choice, 
on which he may previously have elaborated a most powerful argu- 
ment, and then he is privileged to deliver this favorite production. 
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with a grace of elocution surpassing the concentrated eloquence of all 
orators for the last hundred years. 

Besides this motive, another powerful one is found in the natural cu- 
riosity which will prompt men to listen to the discussion of one ques- 
tion, for the sake of comparing it with one of an entirely different na- 
ture, which is to follow. There will be not only curiosity to compare 
the general discussion with reference to the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent questions, but also curiosity to measure the abilities of the same 
individual as he argues successively upon subjects of diflferent charac- 
ter, — for instance, upon questions of religion, government, literature* 
etc. Growing out of this curiosity to listen to others, is the desire to 
essay one's own powers in this varied discussion. 

Various motives combine to attract men to the hall, to interest their 
attention when there, and inspire them with a desire to actively partici- 
pate in debate. 

2. The system is in itself desirable, as giving a direct acquaintance 
with the minutiae of parliamentary practice. In this country, where 
every man has frequent occasion to participate in the action of an or- 
ganized assembly, it is of great importance that he should be cogni- 
zant of the approved method of transacting deliberative business. No 
one is exempt from these requirements. The education for such con- 
tingencies is acquired to a certain degree in every debating Society 
connected with our Colleges and schools. But, usually, it is only par- 
tial. Now, the Legislative system involves all principles that govern 
Congressional Sessions, and therefore, by imparting a knowledge of 
the whole parliamentary code, prepares a man for systematic action in 
any assembly. Such being the comprehensiveness of the system, and 
ample opportunity being given, according to a former argument, for 
the full exercise of the same, we realize its superiority to the old 
method, and measure its excellence in the same ratio by which we ac- 
cord preeminence to the universal over the partial. Mention of these 
characteristics must suffice to show the merits of the Legislative 
system, and the expediency of its adoption into our Society organiza- 
tions. 

It may be proper to observe the practical results. The system was 
introduced at the beginning of the present term, and now, after giving 
it a fair trial, we can fairiy judge of its operations and pronounce ver- 
dict of success or failure. 

Its practical workings have not always been commensurate with its 
theoretical capacities. The fond anticipations of some sanguine ori- 
ginators of the plan, have not been fully verified by the anticipated 
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oniyersal reaction and enthusiastic support from every member. But, 
notwithstanding this, its workings have been, in the main, successful. 
The debates have been characterized by energy and enthusiasm, and 
have been participated in by a large number of members. The halls 
have generally been filled, and the close attention given to the discus- 
sion, and the manifest interest by which the members have been ani- 
mated, are, to say the least, an improvement on the past, and a prom- 
ising sign for the future. 

What if we have not accomplished all that the system proposes, 
and have not always comported ourselves in a manner that would be 
demanded in the Senate chamber? In the incipient stage, we must 
not look for full development, 

If the consideration of this subject shows that individual enthusiasm 
and activity have been awakened under its agency, that, under its re- 
gime, the Societies have manifested increased energy, then ought we 
to acknowledge its success. The tendency to perfection is that which is 
necessary in stamping any institution as successful. And all who have 
faithfully observed the workings of our society systems will concur 
with me, in believing that these elements have characterized the Soci- 
eties under the Legislative system. 

If its introduction has been marked by these results, we must admit 
the expediency of permanently incorporating a system whose intrinsic 
merits have stood the test of experience, and have gained a most rad- 
ical triumph over conservative obstinacy. t. p. 
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[Wbittbn in April, 1861, on learning op the pall op Fort Sumter.] 

The time that tries men's souls I 
Not in the horrors of an actual war, — 
Cowards are brave when safety is in fight; 

Not when contagion gaunt or famine rolls,— 
Tfieir power 'tis no disgrace to shun by flight; 
Though these press hard and sore, 
They test not to the core. 
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The time that tries men's souls 1 
In the still hush before the blasts of death 
When men stand gazing at th' advancing foe, — 

And all that's dear in life and safety rolls 
Before their hearts, that doubt and waver, so, — 
Till Duty whispering saith : 
"There's something worse than death 1" 

The time that tries our souls ! 
Not past, when treason firsfc was brought to light ; 
And not hereafter, 'mid the battle rush 

"When tocsin peals or solemn death-bell tolls ; 
But Twi^, in expectation's solemn hush, 
When in us is the fight 
'Twixt selfish Peace, and Right I 

And shall we now recoil? 
In front indeed are glowering deadly fires-^— 
Behind, disgrace to Freedom's sacred cause I 

Before her holy scutcheon aught shall soil, 
We'll rush, if need be, in Destruction's jaws I 
The memory of our sires 
To such resolve inspires. 

What though fraternal blood 
In mad assault upon our truth be spilt, 
And to the horses' bridles surge and flow ? 

With faith in G-od we'll stem the horrid flood, 
And cry, while smiting down each traitor foe, 
" Oh Heaven 1 Not ours the guilt 
Of this embloodied hilt I" 

Brothers, stand firm and truel 
The destinies of other lands than ours 
Are trembling in the balance which you hold; 

The lines of centuries converge to you ; 
Past, future, ages cry — ^Be firml Be bold! 
In these few pregnant hours 
You wield unmeasured powers. 

Leave the results to God. 
The stern and solemn duties of the hour 
Unflinching let us meet, and do like men : 

Fear nothing but the vengeance of His rod ; 
Reck not our blindness o'er His boundless ken ; 
But trust His love and power 
Though threatening tempests lower. 
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And can that noble fane 
Of Liberty, our own beloved land, 
Built with such toils and hallowed with such prayers, 

By frantic traitors now be rent in twain ? 
Away such faithless and unworthy fears! 
— A handful thrown of sand 
Against a temple grand ! 

Almighty Lord and King, 
Whom all the empires of the earth obey 
With guardian favor Thou hast kept our land, 

Till now, beneath the shadow of Thy wing. 
Not to be shattered by Thy vengeful hand. 
But to extend Thy sway 
Till dawns the Perfect Day 1 

Oh Thou of knowledge wide 
Through both eternities and boundless space, 
Who from the genesis hast known the end, — 

Through this dark hour unscathed our country guide ! 
Keep us from sin whatever may impend : 
Then, hidden though Thy face, 
We'll trust Thy might and grace. 

Oh gr int ua faith in Thee ! 
To share Thy scorn of feeble men arrayed 
Against their Maker, and Thy love for those 
Who fight for truth, assured of victory, 
Though countless be the odds of human foes. 
Whose hearts on Thee are stayed 
Can never be afraid. 



I see a vision sweet 
Of an approaching and thrice blessed time. 
When in our land, united as before. 

Truth, Freedom, Harmony, again shall meet, 
To be dissevered never, never more I 
And not a single crime 
Disturb that peace sublime ! 
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The sacredness or love which clings to any custom depends, in part, 
upon its antiquity. As time goes by, it wears ever a more dignified 
and attractive garb. Posterity may, here and there, crop out radical 
evils, but the main idea, if in itself good, still lives. With us, no Col- 
lege custom is held sacred, simply because it is a College custom, 
though all claim on that account a goodly share of affection. We 
have at last nearly purged the programme of time-honored ceremonies, 
from every feature, whether serious or comical, which is in character 
pernicious or demoralizing. There is a candid, generous spirit perva- 
ding every Class, that instinctively discountenances evil and cleaves 
to the right. There must be unanimity of feeling, nay more, a posi- 
tive love for a given ceremony, to secure its permanence. Thus, the 
" Burial of Euclid" dates its decline and death from the period when 
the majority refused its sanction. 

Of the customs in vogue at the present time, it is our purpose to 
speak of one which is more beautiful and symbolic than any other, 
and which bears in itself the elements of its own perpetuity namely, 
the planting of the Class ivy. 

The ivy is the treasured vine of the poet and the scholar. Past 
ages have held it in veneration, wreathing its pliant stems about their 
shrmes, altars, and sacred deities. Horace makes mention of the ivy, 
as the reward of learned brows. 

" Me doctorum hederse prsemia frontium 
Dia miscent superis." 

Virgil, in the Georgics, thrice praises its freshness and beauty. The 
Greeks were wont to crown the festive bowl with ivy and laurel, and 
the Grecian matrons twined it in their hair. It was particularly adapt- 
ed, by its ever-green appearance and winding nature, to play an im- 
portant part at their convivial gatherings. All Egypt held it sacred. 
With us it has been adopted, not so much for antique renown as for 
lasting natural beauty. The laurel, or at least its species, might have 
been selected, but the laurel drops its foliage with the Winter's blast. 
The myrtle was in much esteem with the ancients, but, from its grov- 
eling nature, is ill adapted to modern taste. The ivy seems most ap- 
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propriate, and, above all vines, stands unrivaled. Once plant it right- 
ly, its future progress is certain. 

The ceremony of planting the ivy dates not farther back than '53. 
From that time onward, for a few consecutive years, the vines, through 
some mismanagement, seemed destined to die. The custom, that each 
member of the Class should contribute to its nourishment, by sprinkling 
a handful of soil about the roots, thus leaving it to start from the loose 
earth, may not, perhaps, have been conducive to its growth. From 
'59 to the present time, it has vigorously flourished, so that one can 
easily mark the gradation from the oldest vine to that last year con- 
tributed by '63. 

What peculiar motives, if any, influenced the institutors of the cer- 
emony, is enveloped in mystery. Suffiqp it, however, for our object, 
that the custom still exists, and bears with it, In the heart of every 
graduate, emotions of more than ordinary significance. It is the last 
act in which every Glass, as a Class, participates. Presentation Day, 
from the very nature of its exercises, has almost totally eclipsed Com- 
mencement. The major part of the students, enter at once upon their 
professional labors, a few only remaining either to witness or take ac- 
tive part in its final, formal scenes. 

Comparisons of the growth and progress of man, with the vegetable 
world, are of frequent occuirence. The vine is made the basis of a 
significant simile in the Scriptures. May we not find in Dur own pro- 
gress an analogy to that of the ivy ? A Class is on the eve of gradu- 
ation. The vine has been torn from its native soil and transplanted, 
through the agency of many hands, to the foot of the Library walls. 
No trellis serves as its support, no hand directs its straying tendrils. 
The ivy selects its path, and takes an independent course, groping for 
awhile on the earth, as if to gather new strength, preparatory to 
clambering upward. We too change our location, and leave these 
scenes of disciplinary toil, to engage in every possible activity. Ob- 
scurity is at first the lot of every man, but the time is not mis-spent. 
It serves as a breathing time, in which to collect anew our energies 
and map out a chart for future guidance. Years may add to our repu- 
tation, and give us prominence among men, but they will effect a cor- 
respondmg change in our ivy. From its deeply-imbedded roots, will 
radiate new branches, all emanating from one common parent-stem, 
but each pursuing its own chosen path, and ultimately crowning the 
classic walls with verdure. 

M^k, now, the vine in the length of its shoots, and their respective 
vigor. One seems scarcely able to raise its head above ihe eartl^, 
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atonted as it is in growth, and yet with stems more tough and haardy 
than the rest. Another clambers up the wall to a moderate height, 
and then, apparently satisfied, stops in its course. A third and fourth, 
like Olympic competitors, seem to jostle one another in the race; 
their branches, running side by side, vie with each other in their up- 
ward course. So will it be with us. The standard we may assume 
as the goal of earthly honors, will be attained by few. Yet, to them, 
life's pilgrimage is not a whit the less earnest or its cause less worthy. 
The trailing shoots we would liken to the educated man in privata life, 
to the humble citizen whose name may scarce reach beyond the nar- 
row limits of his Native place. It is not the most luxuriant vine that 
produces the richest fruit. We have seen that of the grape encircle 
some giant tree, its branches winding, in their death-lik<^ embrace, to 
the very top, but where is the fruit? Turn now to the hill-side's scrag- 
gy vines and behold its rich purple clusters. There is work to ac- 
complish in the humblest walks of life. The highest fame oft fails of 
worthy ends. The lowliest peasant may wear a crown more truly no- 
ble than his king. Those tendrils which shoot to a modest height, 
may be compared to the majority in professional life, not " known and 
read of all men," but whose ability is readily acknowledged by the 
many. It is the golden mean, between the highest aspirations for 
fame, and that feeling of contentment, springing from an unblemished 
character. The loftiest branches may be aptly likened to the very few, 
who seem to have ** toiled while others slept,*' and, by dint of natural 
talent and untiring assiduity, to have outstripped the rest. But the 
highest worldly elevations are in many respects unenviable. The tall- 
est trees suffer most from the passing gale. The higher a man's po- 
sition in society, the greater his responsibility, and ten-fold greater the 
temptations to wrong doing. 

Note now the ivy's appearance in early spring. The tendrils do 
not exhibit equally the same signs of vitality. The rigorous Winter 
has left its visible trace upon both leaves and shoots. Here a branch 
has outlived the storms, and puts forth its tender leaves, at the sea- 
son's call, while, by its side, another, less fortunate, deprived of foli- 
age, discloses its withered stem. The progress of the vine is, how- 
ever, only suspended. The coming Summer clothes it with its natural 
green and, in place of the seared, you behold the living shoot. Lop 
off the branches as you will, they reappear. Sever the vine to its 
very root, it will sprout again. There is a perseverance, a seemingly 
indomitable will, characterizing the ivy, which affords a fitting exam- 
ple of determined character. Life is, at best, an up-hill road, but, on 
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this account, not the less pleasant. One, wearied at the outset, scarce 
attempts the ascent. Another maintains bis footing to a goodly height. 
A third reaches the summit. Unflagging exertion is the secret of suc- 
cess. Difficulties, swelling perchance to formidable dimensions, may 
and will, throughout life, oppose our efforts, but he who faithfully pat- 
terns after the vine, which brooks no obstacles, will overcome them. 
Though a man's progress be effectually checked in a given direction, 
if he be only determined, bis energies will speedily find vent in 
another. 

Yes ! The ivy is symbolic both of the present and of the future, and 
in coming years, when those walls shall be environed and beautified 
by its green mantle, and we stray back to the scenes of early manhood, 
few will fail to pay at least a passing homage to their Class ivy, — that 
faithful reminder of College days. 

*' Then may rapid recollection 

Span the many years between, 
May we pray in sad affection 
FatJier, keep their m&inories green." 

Whatever, then, may in time befall our cherished customs ; what- 
ever new ones are instituted or old ones revived ; the planting of the 
Class ivy, a ceremony so simple in itself, yet fraught with so deep a 
meaning, will ever be regarded, as at once the most beautiful and the 
most expressive bequeathed to Yale. w. g. p. 



startled reader of the Lit. posters, did you fear a lecture on Chem- 
istry? Did visions of AL2O3 Si.Oa, 2HO-h3(HO,S03)+a2'=Si. 
Oa+AgOLa SSO^+aq and of uneasy seats rise before your mind? 
If so, you were pretty much egregiously ** sold." I propose to lucu- 
brate on repartee as practised (?) at this big school. The objects 
which I propose to myself, are two-fold. First, to induce some benev- 
olent " grad." to found a Professorship of Vituperation. Second, to 
get ''sbute " of these pestering editors of the Lit. 
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The first argument which I wish to bring up, in favor of my plan of 
reducing it to a science, is the question : Why should we not 1 It 
would tend to raise the style of our conversation. Every one who 
has been through College knows that the principal part of a student's 
time is spent in running down his fellow-students, either before their 
backs or behind their faces. Now if this ** black-guarding "as it is 
technically termed, is worth doing at all, as some contend it is, we 
have the authority of B. Franklin, that it is worth doing well. 

Now, what can be more disheartening to a man, than to meet with 
such fearfully stinging retorts, as are in vogue in College at present, 
}PoT instance : — the other day, while on a search through one of our 
large and populous entries for a book, I stopped in a room and asked : 
" Do you know where my Spaulding is V* Some one inside yelled : 
"If you think this is yours, you lie." Shade of Douglas Jerrold! 
would you not rest unquiet in your grave, if you should hear such base 
profanations of that science in which you so excelled ? Some one, I 
know not whom, has said, that if, in these days, a person has three 
replies at his command, and will use them indiscriminately, he will 
become eminently successful at repartee. — so called. The replies 
alluded to are these ; — Tu quoque, Tu mentiris and Vos damnamini. 
Jiven these would be an improvement on the wit practised here, for 
hey would savor of some slight acquaintance with the classics. I am 
nclined almost to believe that the science of sarcasm should be con- 
sidered as among the lost arts. Even our statesmen, now a-days, 
when attempting anything of the kind, fall into the lowest style of 
personal abuse. Shakespeare somehow manages to crowd into his 
dramas more biting wit than can he found in all the other writings ex' 
tant, and, in any of the old English comedies, one may find more sar- 
casm " as is sarcasm," than in fifty times their bulk of modern pieces. 

Contrast, those of you who are posted in such things, the extrava- 
gance of the American Cousinsr a piece which makes more pretensions 
to wit, than perhaps any other of these days, — contrast it, I say, with 
the Comedy of the School for Scandal, and see the diflFerence which 
exists. One is a coarse, ill-arranged burlesque, with little but its 
ridiculousness to recommend it. The other, although written in times 
when people spoke their thoughts more freely than at present, is a 
refined caricature in which there are a hundred really witty things, for 
every one in the American Cousins, and each of these witty things 
is either a bitterly satirical hit at human nature, or a cutting sarcasm 
on customs then prevalent. 

For this existing state of evils I see no remedy, unless, as I propose, 
the thing is reduced to a science, and our young men are educa^t^dlsi. 
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it as in any other accomplishment, for an accomplishment it certainly 
is. Who has not seen and pitied many a luckless wight, on whom 
some one has said a good thing, blushing, stammering, confused, and 
only increasing his troubles by his clumsy endeavors to get out of the 
scrape. 

Reader, do you suppose that if that man haa $100 in <' greenbacks " 
in his pocket, he would not gladly give them to be able to turn the 
joke from himself to his tormentor ? ' 

Particularly is skill in this department required in one who devotes 
himself to the fair " sect.'* Most of the dear creatures are eternally 
getting off some cut at you which it would be extremely uncourteous 
to return in College fashion, and, ten to one, you know no other. 

I ought, perhaps, to have made it more clear at first, that a marked 
distinction is to be drawn between the coarser kinds of abuse and ihal- 
ediction proper. Swearing at a person is very unsatisfactory. It does 
him no harm whatever, and is become so common at College as to be 
almost unnoticed. Therefore, don't swear. But find out a man's 
weak points and don't use your knowledge carelessly. Wait until he 
gets off some joke on you, and then bring up your reserve. It will 
have all the more effect if he does not suspect that you are possessed 
of the information. But, above all things, never make a feeble 
"counter." If you can't get off something as good or better than he 
did, let him alone and your temporary defeat will make you think sharper 
next time ; whereas, if a third or fourth rate retort is once made, you 
will be tempted to be satisfied with something of the same kind, next 
time. 

For the benefit of future Freshmen who wish to obtain a high repu- 
tation while in College, for proficiency in this art, I subjoin a list of 
the more favorite expressions now rife in College. They are to be 
used plentifully and indiscriminately, and success is certain or the 
money refunded. 

P. S. The printer says he " can't wait any longer, nohow," and so, 
as I haven't time to make out the list now, I will do so in a day or two 
and therefore beg leave to append the following 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

A retired Clergyman, whose sands of life have nearly run out, and who was bom 
a great natural bone-setter and who is the seventh daughter of a seventh son, and 
who discovered the groat all-healing herb in India, having recently published ,in 
duodecimo form, a catalogue of all the best conundrums, witty sayings and doings, 
jokes, neat replies, &c., being of a benevolent turn of mind, and wishing to distrib- 
ute this knowledge among his fellow men, will send a copy of the above to any ad- 
dress in Yale College or the Scientific School, on receipt of one red postage stamp 
for return maiL Address L. S. 
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Prizes for English Composition. 

The following prizes have been awarded to members of the Sophomore Glass, 
for excellence in English Composition : — 

FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION. THIRD DIVISION. 

! James Brand, «■ C. Holt, H. 0. Whitney. 

Second Prize, Hamilton Cole, F. N. Judson, A. R. Parsons. 

Third Prize, Edmund Coflan, Lewis Lamp man, L. 0. Wade. 



Irst Prize, \f^'^^'''^^^ 



First 



Changes in the Facuity. 

Dr. Pliny A. Jewett has been obliged to resign his position as Professor of 
Obstetrics, on account of the absorbing demands upon his time of the Knight Gen- 
eral Hospital, of which he is in charge. Dr. Stephen G-. Hubbard has been 
appointed to the vacant chair. 

Edward B. Cob, of the Class of 1862, has been appointed Professor of Modem 
Languages. In accordance with the terms of the foundation of the Street Profes- 
sorship, he is to spend three years in Paris, before entering upon his duties here. 

Lebeus C. Chapin, the veteran Tutor in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
resigned at the beginning of the present term. His place was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Franklin B. Dexter, of the Class of 1861. 



Linonia. 



Brothers in Unity. 

The elections of the Literary Societies were held on the 30th of March, with the 
following result: — 

President, 
Walton W. Battershall. Henry P. Boydbn. 

Vice President, 
Horace D. Paine. Ehrman S. Nadal. 

Orator, 
Henry A. Stimson. George S. Merriam. 

Censor, 
Matthew C. D. Borden. 

Secretary, 
Henry 0. McCreary. Toliver F. Caskey. 

Vice Secretary, 
Isaac Pibrson. James Brand. 
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The Prize Exercises of the L. S. Society *of the Sheffield Scientific School, were 
held on Wednesday evening, March 30th. 

Committee of Awards. 
Prof. Chester S. Lyman, B. A., Prof. John A. Porter, M. D., 

Prof. William D. Whitney, P. D. 

The 1st Prize for Essay, was awarded to Edwin W. Carpenter. 

" 2d " " " Charles Bill. 

" 1st " Oration, " George D. Coit. 

a 2d " " •' ( Charles Bill, 

( Frederick Famsworth. 

The subject of the Essays was "Burr's Conspiracy;" that of the Orations was 
"The Discipline of War." 

The L. S. Society holds the same position in the Scientific School, that is held in 
the Academical department by the Brothers' and Linonian Societies. It is now in 
a very flourishing condition. 



State Election. 

A friend has handed us the following statement of the number of persons con- 
nected with the College, who voted at the late State Election, and of the number 
of votes cast for either party. It will be a matter of interest, both to the students 
of the present day and to those who will look back in future years, to know what 
part Yale has taken in the momentous issues which are now before the country: — 

UNION. DEMOCRATIC. 

Faculty, 38 2 

Theological Students, 14 

Law " 7 1 

Medical '= 9 1 

Scientific " 8 

Seniors, 47 3 

Juniors, 34 1 

Sophomores, 10 1 

Freshmen, 6 

Total, 173 9 
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A Carreetion. 

Some misunderstandiDg having prevailed and being likely to pr^vaJU, with refer- 
enoe to the late course of two of the present Editors, it has been thought proper 
to submit the following correspondence: — 
Mr. S. C. Darlino: — , 

. Svr^ — ^In behalf of the Board of Editors for '65, 1 have the honyr to invite you 
to a repast at Savin Rock, Wednesday evening, March 30, 1864. 

T. BULKLEY, 

Tuesday Evening. Chairman of the Board. 

A similar invitation was also extended to Mr. Gregory. 



Mr. T. Bdlklbt:— 

Dear Sir, — ^Tours of the 29th is at hand. The fact that the editorial courtesy 
you present, in behalf of your Boajd, has; heretofore been extended to all the mem- 
bers of the retiring Board, and to none beside, endorses a most respectful refusal 
of your invitation, by Mr. Gregory and myself. ' 

SAMUEL C. DARLING, 
Chairman of Board for '64. 
3(Hh March, 1864. 



Promenade Concert. 

The annual Promenade Concert, under the auspices of the Junior Class, took 
place on Tu6sday evening, April 5th. 

PROGRAMME. 
PartL 
Overture, "Zampa^" HsBOLDb 

1. Quadrille, "Lieder," Stradsbs. 

2. Polka, "Papageno," - ....Stasng. 

3. Lanciers, "Ballo," - HBLMSMfiUBR. 

4. Galop, **Brid|Bof the Wind,"-, Hbh«8Muli*r. 

PartII. 
Selection, "Faust,'* Goukod. 

5. Quadrille, " Etoile du Nord," STRAUsa 

6. Waltz, "First Flirtation," Strauss. 

1. Lanciers, "Faust," HEUfSifuLLEB. 

Part m. 
Selection, "Serenade," .* .- ScHUB^ir. 

8. Galop, "Ariel," , Hrlkwmwllrb. 

9. lanciers, "Orph^e aux Enfers," Hslhsmuli*^ 

10. Redowa Waltz. "Faust," Hblmsmullbr. 

VOL. XXIX. 28 
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Part IV. 

Selection, "Rigoletto," Vebi>l 

11. Quadrille, "Freihugeln," Staskg. 

12. Redowa Polka, "Czarina,". Helmsmulleb. 

la. Lanciers, " Old Mends with new faces," nELiiSMuLLER. . 

14. Gralop, "lone," IlELlfBHaLLER. 



Junior Exhibition. 

llie Junior Exhibition of the Glass of '65, occurred on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Wednesday, the 6th of April. 

ORDER OF EXEROISEa 

Apteenoon. 

1. Music: Overture, Nabuco. — Verdi, 

8. Latin Oration, " Do Romauis apud cxteras gcutos agentibus," bj Ghablbs 
Uknby Smith, BoirAt, Syria. 

3. Oration, " The Thinker and the Worker," by Henry Burnham Mead, Hmg- 
bam, Mass. 

4. Dissertation, " The Age of Ghivalry," by Benjamin Clapp Riqgs, Newport, 

R.L 

5. Music: Upidee Galop. — Helmsmulkr, 

6. Dissertation, " The Radicalism of Henry Clay," by James Edward Ghand- 
LBR, Mexico, N. Y. 

1. Dissertation, " Thackeray," by Courtney Smith Kjtchel, Detroit, Mk^ 

8. Oration, " The French in Mexico," by Henry Churchill, Gloversville, N. T. 

9. Music: Gujus Animam, (Stabat Mater.) — Rossini. 

iO. Dissertation, " Ignatius Loyola," by Charles Edward Blake,* Xew Haven. 

11. Oration, " Robespierre," by William Tompkins Comstock, Stamford. 

12. Oration, "Philip of Macedon," by Cilarles Pinckney Blanchard, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

13. Music : President Lincoln's March. — Helmsmuller, 

14. Dissertation, " Virginia," by Tuzar Bulkley, Catskill, N. Y. 

16. Oration, "The Ancient and Modern Philosophies," by John Brandegsk 
Wood, Morristown, N. J. 

16. Music: Student Songs of Yale. — EelmsmuUer, 

17. Oration, " Oliver Cromwell," by Marshall Richard Gaines, Granby. 

♦ Excused from speaking. 
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18. Philosophical Oration, ''The Athenian Democracy," by Robert Porteb 
Keep, Hartford. 

19. Music : Express Train Galop. — EelmsmuUer. 

Evening. 

1. Music: Overture, Stradella. — Flotow. 

2. Greek Oration, ^^^LiKpdrrig evuniov tuv dtKcurruv" by John Edward 
Brooks, New York City. 

3. Dissertation, "Reformers, the ministers of Truth," by Morris Mumford 
BUDLONG, Utica, N. T. 

4. Oration, "The Massacre of St. Bartholomew," by (tOUVernbur Morrir 
Thompson, Seymour. 

5. Music : Enchantress* March. — Balfe, 

6. Oration, " Dr. Kane," by James Glynn Gregory, Norwalk. 

T. Oration, "The Soul of Music," by Simeon Olmsted Allen, Enfield. 

8. Dissertation, "The Religion of Art," by Tolivbr Frankuk Caskey, Cincin- 
nati, 0. 

9. Music: Serenade. — Schubert 

10. Oration, " Charles Kingsley," by Henry Albert Stimson, Paterson, N. J. 

11. Oration, "East Tennessee," by Joseph Henry Isham, New Haven. 

12. Music: Congress Ball — Lanner. 

13. Dissertation, "Count Cavour," by John Dalzell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14. Oration, " The Rule of the People," by William Stocking, Waterburf. 

15. Music: Shadow Dance. — Meyerbeer. 

16. Philosophical Oration, "Obedience to Law," by Payson Merrill, Stratham, 
N. H. 

IT. Philosophical Oration, " The Liberty of Law," by John Lewis Ewbll, By- 
field, Mass. 

18. Music: Soldiers' Chorus and March, (Faust.) — Berg. 
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It is our misfortune, oli ! College World, that wo must talk at you and not with 
you here, — that we cannot gather you all about this venerable table, for a cozy, 
quiet talk, wherein to exchaftge ideas and good wishes. As it is, our greetings, 
advice, commendation, or whatever else, must take the weary journey firom the 
mind, down the arm, over the pen, to the printer's, and to and fro, for the correc- 
tion of his innumerable evil renderings, and, finally, to the College Bookstore. How 
can we offer to you the pleasant words that make your and our ideal of an Editor's 
Table, when they must first go through such a process of gradual freezing ? A 
week honce, you will get your copies of the " Lit.," and, some time, when you are 
too tired or too sleepy to do any thing else, you will take them up, and judge these 
words harshly as a work of art. How shall any naturalness be left in our ideas, 
after a contemplation of such a prospect ? But, let us do our best toward really 
imagining that all College is really gathered about this glowing fire, on this rainy, 
windy, dreary night, and that we, "the Autocrat of the" Editor's "Table," are 
talking, while we read sympathy and interest in the faces of each one. Draw up 
closer together, then, fellow-stud&nts, while we heap on the coal, and bid defiance 
to the elements, and let us make this Table of the " Lit." a medium through which 
we shall come to a better knowledge of each other, a greater sympathy for each 
other's successes or failures, and a greater charity in judging of each other's char- 
acters and motives. 

How glad we all are, that at last old Tale is coming to be appreciated by the 
rich I Many of their good deeds have already been chronicled in these pages; it 
is our privilege, now, to add to the list. 

First, there is the gift, by some unknown benefactor, of eighty thousand dollars, 
for the erection of a model dormitory. The present plan is to build it on the Elm 
street front of the College Square, and the work is to be begim immediately. II is 
proposed to furnish it with all the modern improvements, so that the students of 
future years shall really have comfortable, home-like rooms, instead of such dilapi- 
dated barracks as North Middle and South Middle supply. It is probable that Di- 
vinity College will have to come down, to make room for the new dormitory. It 
is a noble gift, and class after class, for many years to come, will remember, with 
gratitude and astonishment, the liberality and the modesty of their unknown friend. 

But, furthermore, Augustus R. Street, of New Haven, a liberal friend of the 
College, and the founder of the Professorship of Modern Languages, has added 
to his good works, by offering to build an Art -Building, upon the comer of Chapel 
and High streets, provided the Corporation accept the offer, and clear away the 
buildings which now occupy the spot. This is a worthy object, and the only seri- 
ous objection to the plan must arise from the fact that the revenues from the build- 
ings which are to be removed, can be but illy spared, especially at the present 
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timo. It is to be hoped that the College will be able to avail itself of the munifi- 
cent offer of Mr. Street. 

It is also proposed to erect a dormitory for the Theological Students, on tlte 
vaoant lot opposite Alumni Hall. Already, the greater part of the necessary twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars have been raised. 

The Laboratory will probably be removed during the present Summer. 

Five years hence, we shall hardly recognize this old Campus. North Middle 
must soon fall to pieces, even if no hand helps in its destruction. South Middle 
and the Lyceum, our last relics of the I8th century, will soon follow its example. 
It will be really sad to part with these two old landmarks. They once sustained 
alone the title and dignity of Yale ; they have watched the city and College grow 
up around them ; so that it seems as if, with them, we should lose all hold upon 
the almost forgotten years when the wandering Academy strayed up hither from 
Old Saybrook, and settled down finally on this old square. 

The last five years have witnessed the building of SheflBeld Hall, the Gymnasium, 
and the Boat House, the removal of the old " President's House," and many minor 
but important changes. In tiv6 years more, we may confidently expect to see the 
new Academical and Theological dormitories, the now Chapel, and the Art Build- 
ing, while many things, which now disfigure the College grounds, will have been 
cleared away. Perhaps, even the much-talked-of Peabody Hall, and the Astro- 
nomical Observatory, will be less vaguely things of the future. 

Surely, these are great days for Yale. It is well that we can, with no thought 
of envy, congratulate future Classes on the enjoyment of these good things. 
Spded on the good work I until all the wonderful powers for good, which old Yale 
possesses, are brought into full and vigorous exercise. 

Speaking of the Chapel, reminds us of the question of a friend : — " Why is it 
that young men, who, at homo, are accustomed to behaving decently at church, 
fthould sprawl about as so many do at the services at Chapel ?" The catise is, evi- 
dently, that the seats are so utterly destructive of comfort, and the building so illy 
ventilated, that the students are anxious to drown their woes, even at the expense 
of respectability. But, certainly, no one will think of offering that as an excuse. 

It is fitting that the historian should pause a moment to drop a tear over the 
misfortunes of the deeply lamented Ajax, to call to mind his many endearing quali- 
ties and to bewail our own bereavement. Animated by that spirit for charging, 
which is peculiar to all the Jewish race, he made a raid upon the money-drawer of 
Bundy and "Williams. Overpowered by vastly superior numbers, he fell back in 
good order, bringing off*, however, four doUar-ous and fifty cents-ible prisoners. At 
the Park House, his retreat was intercepted and ho was obliged, after a vigorous 
defense, to surrender. He has since, by sentence of general Court Martial, been 
sent to the State Reform School, for the period of nine months. We have no re- 
marks to offer. The deepest grief can find no relief in words. 

In connection with this feat of the City Police, there is another, which is worthy 
of record. The glass of a street lamp was heard to smash ; the police started for 
the scene of action and found three Sophomores wending their way quietly college- 
ward. The three were deposited in the jug, and, when morning came, were dis- 
missed for want of evidence I What valorous and wise protectors of the public 
peace are these men in blue I 
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It should also be chronicled that three-fourths of the Junior doss are rejoicing in 
the fact, that five marks have been put to each one's credit upon the books. Verilj, 
marks are among the things that " it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

We are also reminded by the action of sundry members of the Junior Class, that 
the old motto, " Be sure you're right ; then go aliead 1" may sometimes be ren- 
dered: "Be sure you're ahead ; then go as near right as is convenient.'* There is 
a noble saying of honest "Will Shakespeare, which reads : 

" This above all : to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man." 

How base that sentiment becomes, when truth to one's self is interpreted to apply 
only to narrow and local interests ! Surely, the College has rarely seen a more 
signal illustration of the theory and practice of those who humble themselves 
that they may be exalted. 

Concerning the other classes, there is not much to say. The Seniors are working 
on their Townsends ; the Juniors are reposing on the laurels won at the Promenade 
Concert and Junior Exhibition ; the Sophomores are writing their prize compositions. 
Concerning the Freshmen, we confess our ignorance. Their present quiet must 
be a sign that they are laying up stands that no Sophomore mathematics shall over- 
whelm. All classes are buried deep in the woes of examination. Certainly, all, 
without distinction of class, are looking forward to the Spring Vacation with 
unalloyed satisfaction. 

We have received from a friend a review of Hall's " College Words and Cus- 
toms." We have not room to insert it entire, but the following, from the author's 
summary of his ideas, seem worthy of a place in the Table. 

Ooireotions of Hall's "College Words and Oustoms," suggested by three and a 
half years spent at Yale. 

Admonition. — A reminder to lively youn^ men, that College Laws are a dead let- 
tor, and that there's no great reason to bo afraid of them. 

Alumni. — The name of an Association of old gents, who convene biennially, tri- 
ennially, — in fact, almost any-ally, to cat a scanty meal, and awe Freshmen by 
an imposing procession, headed by the College Drum-Major. 

Banger. — A heavy cane, brouglit out by Freshmen and Sophomores, when a fight 
is threatened, and carried home by the owner, as soon as there is a prospect of 
the fight commencing. Its principal use is for mixing hot drinks ; thus em- 
ployed, it becomes associated witli many hallowed remembrances, and often 
acquires great renown ; as, for instance. Old Whiskey, of the Senior Class. 

Buiiers Analogy. — An attempt to prove something, by observing the likeness be- 
tween everything and anything else. 

Chapel. — The principal College dormitory. 

Class Book — Forty dollars' worth of daring caricatures of the human face. 

Class Meeting. — A tumultuous mob of irrational animals, trying to do fifty things 
at once in bad temper and tobacco smoke. 

Committee. — A body of men, organized ostensibly to transact some business, in 
reality to collect money from Students, and spend it at Savin Rock or the New 
Haven House. 
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Haif Lessons, — A name applied with no special propriety to the lessons assigned for 
Monday and Thursday mornings. 

Junior Exhibition, — An annual display of the stultifying effects of two years 
digging. 

Letter Edme. — A mild scare practised upon the parents of under-graduates. 

Lit, — Formerly the name of the College Magazine ; now applied to anything got 
up in brown paper covers, and purporting to be " conducted by the Students of 
Yale College." 

Matriculation. — A ceremony consisting in a pledge given by each student of Yale 
College to the Faculty thereof, in which he promises to abstain from pretty much 
every thing, including drinking, card-playing and saying " darn." The effect of 
this engagement is to render College restraints less irksome, by eradicating from 
the man's mind, at the very outset of his student life, all conscientious scruples 
about lying. 

Navy. — An association having a very precarious hold on a houseful of boats at the 
SteaDjboat Wharf. 

Peabody Hali. — A big haul, someways off. 

Phi Bita Kappa. — A band of brothers united for the purpose of giving method and 
solenmity to the ceremony of eating peanuts. 

Prayers. — A performance carried on every morning at one end of the Chapel. 

Sweep. — A College Officer, whose duty it is to arrange bed-clothes so as slightly to 
distinguish the head of the bod from the foot ; to make a dense smoke by ignit- 
ing the contents of a Kerosene Oil can somewhere in the vicinity of a fire- 
place; to scatter ashes on the floor, and finally to distribute around ashes and 
dust impartially by a skillful broom-flourish. 
Wooden Spoon Exhibition. — ^A solemn burlesque of fun. 
Yale Race Crew, — A favorite but mythical idea with our Commodore. 

Well! it is time to bring these wandering remarks to an end. These wordn 
will have hardly reached you, reader, before you will be enjoying the sweets of 
vacation. Some of us go to the New York Sanitary Fair, some to the country 
for maple sugar, some to the fallow-land where the trailing arbutus nestles ; and 
all, we hope, to pleasant times with dear friends at home. A pleasant vaca- 
tion to you all 1 wherever you may go, and may you come back, at the beginning 
of another term, the heartier in mind and body for the relaxation. 



Exchanges. — ^We have received the following exchanges :j— The Atlantic and 
Eclectic Monthlies, the Harvard, Nassau, Literary and Wabash Magazines, the Illi- 
nois Teacher, and the Beloit College Monthly. 



Our thanks are due to Dr. W. Lockwood Bradley, of the Class of '60, for a copy, 
sent from England, of the London "Sporting Life," giving an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of the 2l8t and "rubber" race between the boats of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 
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We hear the tread of eager feet at our door. So we will lay down 
the pen and open to the newly elected. 

May they enter a sanctum which shall be pleasant, very pleasant 
to them, so long as they shall remain there. 

To you, Beaders of the Lit., we extend more than a passing adied. 
We cannot forget your hearty and scholarly support during the past 
year. 

Has it not woven a humble little thread, at least, in the girdle of 
your strength and of ours ? If so, a sacred blessing upon this, our 
past relation. 

In the future, ss in the past, may the influence of this, your Maga- 
zine, be ever watchful, fearless, honest 

Samuel G. Darling, 
Lewis Gregory, 
William A. Peck, 
Henry M. WniTNEy, 

MOSELY H. WiLIJAMS. 
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You will excuse us» reader, if we do not show a very heavy hand in 
this commencement of our Editorial labors. It is a year, now, since 
we last tried to write a prize composition, and half a term since we 
had as much as a dispute, to give strength and solidity to our style. 
In another half term, we commence again to write, according to the 
Catalogue, and doubtless then the old style will come back, and we 
shall treat the division and you to all the dull and heavy matter that 
they will wish to hear, or you to read. But now we are not in the di- 
vision traces, nor do we wish to startle the Professor of Bhetoric with 
anything new or weighty. And then this quiet Spring morning in- 
clines us rather to reverie and musing, than to severe and continued 
thought. Two weeks ago, when we first returned from vacation, there 
were only just a few hints that Spring was coming, a little green on 
the turf, some tassels on the twigs of the Elms, and a few crocuses 
and sweet violets on the border by the house ; and the first day here 
was cold, so cold in fact, that we had to call the old cylinder stove into 
requisition, to supply the want of that Spring sun, which hadn't yet 
given us his rays. But two weeks have worked a wonderful change 
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on the face of nature. There is not a single thing to remind you that 
it ever was winter or cold, or that the trees were bare. 

You went out last evening, after the shower, and tolled with a 
classmate through the natural arches of the College yard, for an hour 
or two. The grass was thick and soft under your feet, the air more 
balmy than in the perfumed halls of any Eastern prince, and the moon- 
light was gleaming through the leaves, and casting fantastic shadows 
,all about you. It was one of those evening walks of which you will 
think for many years after you leave these scenes. You did not 
talk much, you only dreamed and thought, not of your studies, nor of 
apy private ambition, but of home, ttnd of the past. Then, before 
going to your room, you walked down the street, and on the Bulletin 
you found some news from Virginia, and that, of course, turned your 
thoughts from home and the past, to tlie war and the future. It hard- 
ly needed any Bulletin, though, to make you think of the war. You 
think of that more often and more earnestly now, than your friends at 
home give you credit for. You have never felt quite satisfied with 
regard to that. You had been six months in College, or, more likely, 
were just finishing your preparatory course, in the quiet little country 
town, when, in that Spring of sixty-one, the nation was startled at the 
note of war. Your eye flashed, and your soul was thrilled as much as any 
at the fall of Sumter. Your heart said fight, as sincerely and as ardently 
as any other. But you had no conception then of what the war was to 
be, and the seventy -five thousand of militia were sent from the cities 
to Washington, before the little town in which you were studying had 
realized that soldiers were actually to be employed. And that, you 
thought, would be the end of it; for, who could withstand so mighty 
an army of freemen, battling for the right 1 But the Summer passed. 
Bujl Run was fought and lost, and people began to have an idea, that 
the war was something formidable, and that the additional call for 
five hundred thousand men was not an extravagant one. But half a 
million of men was a great number, and surely to fill up this, all class- 
es and grades must contribute. The laws of your State exempted 
you from military service, but your conscience didn't, nor your inclina- 
tion. You had been accustomed to think of the glories of war, and 
there were dancing through your brain stories of valiant old knights, 
and of men world-renowned through their achievements in hand-to- 
hand encounter, and you thought how graiid it would have been to 
achieve a name in those old days. You knew that this modem war- 
fare was different, and as it came nearer home, you saw less of its 
glory, but more of the carnage of the battle-field, and more of the 
slow and painful death in the hospital. Yet you did not think of 
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these as any hindrances to your going. All the heroism and self-de* 
votion of your nature was aroused. Your country, in whose fair name 
you had always gloried, called you. That flag, at sight of which yea 
had always cheered, you eould go any where under its folds. And 
then there was a contagion of enthusiasm all ahout you. Wherever 
you went, war was the spirit. Your associates were enlisting, ahd 
there were stirring appeals, and martial music, which created in you 
an exciten)ent, to which you didn't intend to give any heed, of course, 
but which, nevertheless, coincided with your impulses and your incli- 
nation. Even the battle-field, as you thought of it, didn't seem do 
much to be dreaded. You dreamed of charging on the enemy's works. 
You heard first the spirit-stirring music of the drum and fife^ then the 
quick, sharp orders of the officers, the shriek of the shell, the rush of 
the cannon-ball, the whiz of the bullett, then the clashing of bayonets, 
and finally the shout of victory ; and all these sounds thrilled yoUr 
heart with a strange enthusiasm, and you thought that with that last 
shout ringing in your ears, you could die willingly, gladly even, under 
the dear old flag. But this was only 

" — ^playing win the battle 
When you'd never been enrolled." 

Yet you intended to give reality to that which, at first, was only a 
dream. 

But here came in the excellent logic, the sound advice, and the very 
practical and correct suggestions of your fiiends. You were not strong 
enough to endure it ; you couldn't be spared from home ; it would dis- 
arrange all your plians for life, if you were to spend two or three years 
in the service now; "and then," affection added, "you might come 
back crippled, or you might not come back at all." There were other 
men who were stouter, men who had no employment, and no settled 
plans, there were enough of these men to fill up the ranks on the first 
call, and probably they would finish the war. If they did not, if there 
was another call, why — then perhaps you might think about it. And 
so you didn't go. There was no doubt that the reasoning by 
which you was over-persuaded was sound, and you tried to feel satis- 
fied. Then you renewed your studies, and soon, in the half-cloistered 
life which you led before you had formed many College acquaintances, 
you began to look upon it a little differently, and sometimes to feel 
that, after all, the second thought had been the best. And so, when- 
ever you lost yourself in study, and whenever you took the time to go 
through the old processes of logic, by which you were at first convinced, 
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you were satisfied. Yet, onoe in a while something would ocean whiek 
would startle you from your composure, and you'd sometimes feel as 
though, if you had only been as devoted as some men, your processes 
of reasoning would have resulted in a different conclusion. You read 
the accounts of some victories, and thought how you would like to h% 
able to say that you had helped to gain them. One of your old school- 
mates was brought home to be buried, after one of these battles, and 
as you looked in his white, still face, you felt rebuked at your own sel- 
fish pursuits, when contrasted with his self-offering. Then you heard 
of the patient, enduring struggle, which the loyal part« of some South- 
ern States kept up ; a struggle as heroic, and as noble, as any of which 
you had read in Greece, in Poland, or in Switzerland, and it did not 
seem quite manly in you to withhold a helping hand. Then you went 
home to vacation, and as soon as you were away from the quieting 
effect of your daily routine, the old question again, and often, de- 
manded your attention. Then some one tried to give you another 
opiate, by telling you how much one could do, even at home, to encour- 
age those in the army, and to aid on the good cause. You thought 
that was very true, in fact, excellent advice to give to old men and 
cripples, whom misfortune, and to women, whom nature and custom 
had forbidden to fight. Once, when you were home, everyone was pick- 
ing lint and preparing hospital stores for the soldiers. You went to 
one lint party, and at first you had no doubt that you were doing 
some good. But then you knew that your grandmother, your sister, 
and your little brother, could do that as well as you could; and you 
thought the people all looked at you as though you had better be 
where you would use, rather than where you could make lint, and even 
Jenny, who sat opposite you, acted as if she would think a little more 
of you, if you had just come back from the army, with a scar some- 
where about you. And so you left off scraping lint* and went fishing 
and hunting instead, where, if you weren't useful, you escaped all re- 
minders of that fact. You cannot tell exactly how it happened that 
you did not go with the nine-months men. There was a Company of 
them raised in your town, and you were going then, as a matter of 
course. There was a chance to serve the good cause without losing 
your College course ; a chance to save your conscience, and your rep- 
utation both, and on such conditions, that nobody could make a rea- 
sonable objection. But for some reason, you can't tell what, you didn't 
get off, and it has always seemed to you since, as if you, somehow or 
other, got cheated at that time. 
Perhaps you were 9^ old Abolitionist, and from the very commence- 
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ndtit, you Mrat<^ed and n^isbed for some good to the slave. And \rhefi 
you saw that his freedom was to be gained through the war, It came 
to be a canse of humanity, as well as of patriotistn. 

But now it seems to be nearly all passed. You don't know that, for 
even Gren. Grafit may fail, but you thirk that the war will soon be 
over, and probably you will never serve. Newbeme, Donelson, Vicka- 
bnrg, Grettysburg, are historic names, but you have no share il!i tbein. 
Half the Southern territory is restored, but not a foot of it by yonr 
action. The slaves have, many of them, been freed, and all will be, hot 
yot can claim no part in the glory. There are thousands of names whi^ 
have long credits opposite to them, in the great book of Accounts, for 
their heroic deeds, but yours is not one of them. And so you chide 
yourself for having stayed, and others chide your Alma Mater for 
having kept so many of her sons at home. 

And yet your self-reproach, for it sometimes amounts to that, is not 
altogether just. You may be doing right, and still be somewhat ill at 
ease, because you have not followed that heroic course which you saw 
opening before you. The fact that you have recurred so often to the 
subject, and looked toward the ranks with such eager eyes, even after 
your reason had been fully and fairly convinced, shows that it was not 
lack of heart which kept you. It has been actually harder to curb 
the inclination, by means of the judgment, than it would have been to 
go on the impulse, without consulting the reason. 

And if the individual reproach is in a measure unmerited, the corpo- 
rate reproach most surely is. The heart of College is most certainly 
right, as her votes and every-day expressions indicate. And her reo^ 
ord of action tells the same. Some sons of Yale have been on every 
battlefield, some vacancies exist in every class, and, as you think of ii^ 
your eye pictures the image of those, who were to have graduated 
with you, but who have now taken other degrees than those whidi 
Commencement Day and the President can give. 

But there will come to some of us a question between self-seeking 
and personal devotion, more pertinent, and less involved than it ever has 
been, in deciding between College and the army. There will be needed 
an army of devoted men and women, as teachers, through all the 
Southern States, and this service will offer no excitements to carry 
awiy the impulse by force. There is a whole race to be elevated, and 
many educated men must give up prospects, which they esteem brill- 
iant, in the acquisition and practice of their favorite professions, in or- 
der to accomplish this slow and toilsome work. The places of thoae 
young men, who would have been with us, but whose graves are no^ 
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scattered over every Soutbem plain, must be made good. The tide 
of Rocial vice which will sweep in upon us with the retarn of peaoe, 
must be set back. The flood of corroption in public places must be 
stemmed. And from tbe ranks of educated men must come the re- 
quisite force. As we graduate this year, or next, or the year follow- 
ing, Fame, and Wealth, and Pleasure, will lure us in one direction, 
while the necessities of those long-oppressed, but now growing up to 
Freedom, and the wants of an over-burdened and suffering state, will 
call us in another. Yale has furnished many heroes, in time of war, 
to save the state from utter destruction. May she furnish many other 
devoted men, in time of returning peace, to build up anew the shat- 
tiered fabric. w.s. 



While it cannot be disputed that the presence of literary criticism 
is an important and useful one, it is also true that it may overstep that 
province, and assume a magnitude which does not properly belong 
to it. And this possibility seems to be fast realizing itself to-day. 
Oriticism is coming to take up more room in our literature than its 
real position would warrant. For the true position of critical litera- 
ture, though a respectable is a very subordinate one. It may be 
necessary that there should be some writers to point out the merits 
and defects, and set in judgment upon the aggregate worth of others, 
but obviously they should be fewer in number, and write much less 
than those who give to the world what is valuable for its own sake, 
and the writings of the latter should constitute almost the entire, and 
those of the former the very exceptional reading of every one. Now, 
though of course it is impossible to set any fixed limit to the amount 
of criticism that should be issued, will not a little reflection make it 
evident that there is enough issued to make the critical element far^oo 
prominent in our literature ? Is there not enough to bring it about, 
that the reading of him who keeps well informed in the literature of 
his time, will consist too largely of discussions of the merits of differ* 
ent authors? 
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If we take into consideration the bulky quarterlies devoted almost 
exclusively to this single object, the magazines of lesser proportions, 
of whose contents critiques form an important part, the newspaper 
criticisms not only upon books but upon the magazine strictures upon 
books, and the many volumes of criticism published, we can hardly 
avoid forming this conclusion. Or, looking at the subject from another 
point of view, how many authors there are, the criticisms upon whose 
works would, if collected, far exceed in bulk tlie works themselves ! 
Much more has been written about Tennyson and Wordsworth, than 
these authors ever wrote ; and if Buckle had swelled his work even to 
the limits proposed, the criticisms upon it, judging from those which 
the part of it published received, would have exceeded it in bulk. 

The excessive reading of critical literature, which can hardly fail to 
result from the disproportionate quantity published, is liable to be 
attended with very injurious consequences. It not only calls the 
attention away from that which it would be far more beneficial to 
read, but produces direct injury. In the first place, it benumbs the 
appreciative faculties, and thus takes away a great part of the good 
derived from reading. 

A person of ordinary attainments, and average critical faculties, 
who is accustomed to frequent reading of criticisms, elaborately writ- 
ten by those whom he knows to be far more capable of correct judg- 
ment than himself, — criticisms in which all the merits and defects of 
the works under consideration are pointed out with seeming ability 
and acuteness, will, in reading the writings upon which the criticisms 
are based, be governed in his opinions, and moulded in his impressions, 
in almost entire accordance with the utterances of the critic. If in 
some points his own judgment would lead him to dissent from the 
critic, he will be very likely to take it for granted that this is the 
result of his own incapacity, as, indeed, it probably is, and to force 
hiniself, as it were, to form opinions in accordance with those of the 
critic, and to receive the impressions which the critic says he ought to 
feel. Such being the case, he reads, not with his own eyes, but with 
those of the critic; he does not leave his mind open to the full effect 
of the work he is perusing, and allow himself to be moved by that, 
according to its effect upon his appreciation, but he reads to suit cer* 
tain previously conceived notions, and to strengthen certain previously 
formed opinions. Now the reader may have a more correct opinion 
respecting the merits and defects of the work, than if he had been 
governed by his unassisted judgment, but the benefit derived will 
certainly be much less. He may read many books in the way indi- 
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cated above, and after finishing tbo last, find his taste bat little Im- 
proved, and his powers of appreciation btit little keener than after 
closing the first. But by trusting to his own judgment, and formlDg 
his own impressions, his taste will be improved, and his percepdre 
faculties sharpened, by the reading of each succeeding work, and he 
wUl make rapid progress in obtaining that enjoyment of good litera- 
ture, which is the pride and the rich reward of the careful reader. 
The excessive reading of critical literature, when the works eritieized 
are those of the imagination, is especially pernicious. For it is in a 
peculiar degree necessary to the enjoyment of these, that the mino 
should be unbiased by previously formed opinions, and should be left 
entirely passive in the hands of the author. The reader must fcn^t 
his own individuality, and identify himself with the mind of the writer. 
It is essential for the conveying into the mind of the finer emotions, 
(in which the art of poetry consists,) that it should be ignorant of the 
process and the art of conveying them. A reader cannot arrive at a 
passage, which he has been told beforehand will excite in his mind a 
feeling of awe, or of admiration, or move him to tears, and proceed to 
create the feeling which should exist, any more than he can be stirred 
to the depths of his soul by a thrilling passage in a speech of some 
powerful orator, when he has been previously told the effect which 
that very passage would have, and heard its art analyzed. When, 
therefore, the reader has perused an elaborate and skillful review of a 
work of this kind, before reading the book itself, — has seen the pro- 
cess of its construction laid open, and its faults and merits pointed 
out, and has adopted the opinions of the critic as his own, he can but im- 
perfectly feel and appreciate the beauty and force of the work, and can 
entertain toward it little more than a mere empty admiration. Instead 
of suffering himself to be borne along unresistingly on the tide of 
feeling, he is continually straining to perceive some merit or defect, 
which he fancies he must perceive, because the critic has said it exists. 
He is continually exerting himself to see some evidence of creative 
genius in every line of Shakspeare, something sublime in every sen- 
tence of Milton, something lofty in every verse of Wordsworth, in- 
stead of allowing these authors to produce upon his soul the effects 
which he is preventing by his own self-consciousness. 

If, then, there were less literary criticism published, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, less read, — if the reader should devote his attention 
almost exclusively to works of solid and permanent worth, reading 
very sparingly of criticism, and not giving a blind adherence to what 
he does read, but using the knowledge of what is correct and what is 
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incorrect, which he obtaiDS from it, in forming a careful Judgment of 
his own, the result would be a far more intelligent appreciation of, and 
greater improvement resulting from literature, on the part of the great 
body of readers. 

Another injurious effect of reading too much critical writing is, that 
it has a strong tendency to make him who reads it, shallow and super- 
ficial. A person who has read a magazine article upon the character 
of an author, has a knowledge of that author, superficial' indeed, and* 
in itself, of very little value, but one which serves nearly as well for 
the purpose of display, as an intimate acquaintance, obtained by thor- 
ough reading of his works. He is thus strongly tempted to profess a 
familiarity with literature, to which he has no rightful claim, and to 
go on reading criticism, neglecting the reading of the works upon 
which the criticism is based. The result is a sort of spurious ac- 
quaintance with literature, but one which, being palmed off by its 
owner as genuine, comes in time to appear real, even to himself. And 
since the whole intellectual life of a man who reads much, takes its 
character from his habits of reading, this shallow culture is liable to 
beget shallow and slovenly habits of thought. If it could be disclo- 
sed to us how much of professed literary culture is merely bor- 
rowed criticism, the revelation might be quite a startling one. We 
should find very many eulogists of Milton and Burke, who had never 
read a line of either, but merely Macaulay's remarks upon those wri- 
ters. Many who worship at the shrme of Shakspeare, would have 
never seen any especial beauty in his works, had it not been pointed 
out to them. And I am strongly inclined to suspect that Robert 
Browning's fame is a kind of myth, so long sworn to by critics that it 
has obtained credence ; at least, it can only be based on the intelli- 
gent admiration of a very select few. And if we apply this test to 
our own knowledge of literature, and inquire how much of it comes 
from genuine acquaintance with the works with which we suppose our- 
selves to be familiar, and how much of it is merely the assertion of 
others, adopted without question into our own belief, we shall be sur- 
prised at the shallowness of our culture. 

Prescott has said, that the devotion of much attention to newspa- 
pers and magazines, is incompatible with any serious literary pursuit. 
We shall not greatly err, if we change this remark so as to include 
only that criticism which constitutes a large part of our periodical lit- 
erature, and say that the reading of much literary criticism is incom- 
patible with a broad and solid cultivation. 

But, again, the excess of critical literature now issued, is to be de- 
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pl<ved, because H gives the eritios more authority Mian they i^cmld 
poeaess, in deciding upon the success or failure of au(lM»^ He whose 
reading consists largely of literary critidstn, relies alooost implicitly* 
as has been shown, on the opinions expressed by critics. An anther 
looks, then, for his success, not directly to the people, buito the crit- 
ics. With the favorable verdict of the latter, ihe patronage of the 
fomser is sure ; without it, it can Very rarely be obtained. If the 
jndgnient of 'the critics were entirely correct, thie would not be a 
source of regret, but so many causes can be adduced why this canaot 
be, and so many instances can be brought forward, in which the most 
renowned critics have disagreed with each other, and so many cases 
in which almost the entire number of critics have been totally in error, 
misleading the public, and doing equal injustice to the authors criti- 
cised, that an implicit reliance on the opinions of critics should be seri- 
ously deplored. Supposing the unbiased opinioti of the critics to be 
un&ilingly correct, there are many causes very obvious, and yet often 
overlooked, which may combine to warp their judgment. Personal 
friendships, or enmities, international prejudices, or pecuniary interest 
in the success of the work criticized, may materially modify the tone 
of criticism. We should scarcely look, at the present time, for a can- 
fid estimate of an American work in an English Review ; indeed, the 
strictures lately passed by the highest organs of criticism in England, 
upon several American works, (Hawthorne's "Old Home," for instance,) 
afford, in their utter distortion of the truth, a sad, yet ludicrous exam- 
ple of the extent to which international hatred may destroy the can- 
dor of criticism. And personal interest in the success of a publiea- 
lion, too often gives a favorable coloring to the criticisms upon it 
Often, the same publishing-house which issues the book, prints also 
the magazine which criticizes it, and the tone of the criticism can but 
be affected by the connection between these two facts. There are few 
severe criticisms in the Atlantic Monthly upon books published by 
Ticknor & Fields ; indeed, if I remember rightly, the essays of Gail 
Hamilton and the Country Parson, have had their merits set forth by 
that magazine in quite as strong light as they will bear. 

Bilt the opinion of even the greatest critics, when no prejudice exists, 
is Very far from being trustworthy. This is seen by the many conflicting 
estimates which they have made respecting the works of even the 
most eminent authors. There are, of course, a few master-pieces, whose 
supreme excellence is as much an acknowledged fact as is the existence 
of the Deity, and for a critic to assail whom, is equivalent to his turn- 
ing his weapon against himself. But, leaving these out of the ques- 
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Hxrnf there te scarcely n wwtk conoerniag wMoh ihe- most dt^fitij eon- 
tmry- opiniaoft have not beea uttered bj the most eminent criti^u And 
tbeve k mit a. oritic, of whatever emia^noe^ whose! judgment* in one 
unpeirtant point at least, has not been widely at varianee with th«t oi 
the great body of the reading world. For a proof of the former aa- 
eertioD, take the case of Wordswoith* As fast, as: lua peems were 
issued, they were met with decision and contempt* by the leading. g#- 
fau of criticism of the day. They were denounced as. silly and pibs- 
file, and Uctterly undeserving the name of poetry. And, on the other 
hand, they wore pionoaneed by such critics as Coleridge and BeQuin- 
cey, to be poems of great beauty, and lofty thought, and of solid and 
enduring worth. 

Now, unless the distinction between good and bad poetry is purely 
imaginary, those critics who denounced Wordsworth, though perphaps 
the most famous of their time, committed as grave an error as could 
be made. And, by carrying the public with them, they inflicted a 
great injury upon one who is now acknowledged to be one of the finest 
poets of his age. With regard to the second assertion, we remember 
that Dr. Johnson held an opinion with regard to Milton's Lycidas, 
which the verdict of the literary world has pronounced to be entirely 
erroneous ; that Macaulay regarded Plutarch as a feeble and insipid 
pedant, and that Whipple wrote a critique, putting a low estimate 
upon €be literary merit of Jane Eyre^ and denouncing its immorality. 
There is, in fact, no man on whose judgment upon literature iinpHert 
reliance can be placed. As in the world of chance, described in Ha- 
fed's dream, what was nourishing food to one man, was poison to 
another, so the same literary quality which seems a beauty to one 
critic, appears a defect ix> another. One admires Longfellow's sweet 
simplicity, another is disgusted with his mawkishness ; the same char- 
acteristic appearing: a merit to one, and a fault to another. And thus 
it happens, that to trust implicitly to the decisions of any one in lite- 
rary matters, is folly. Let, then, the reader endeavor to form an opin- 
ion of literature from the impression which it makes upon his own 
unbiased appreciative faculty, placing but little reliance upon the de- 
cision of others, and he will certainly enjoy more and improve more 
by reading what is to his taste, whether it suits that of the critic or 
not. « If he is so constituted that be must derive more pleasure from 
reading Tupper than Tennyson, he will be more profited by reading 
the works of the former with a true appreciation, than by endeavoring 
to discover beauties which he never can properly appreciate in those 
of the latter. 
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I have thus endeavored to point oat some of the evils which attend 
the excessive reading of literary criticism ; an excess which can hardly 
fail to result from the disproportionate quantity of critical literature 
now published. While dwelling upon these, we should not fail to 
estimate, in their full importance, the benefits which we derive from 
literary criticism, and to realiae that it is only its abuse which 
leads to injury. But we should not the less deplore the evils plainly 
resulting from that abuse ; evils which are of no trivial importance, but 
which, in the case of very many, obstruct the intellectual development, 
and effectually prevent a thorough and generous culture, b. y. h. 



EvBB since the days of Junius, the unknown and obscure Anony- 
mous has been dignified beyond his due, and far more than his own 
claims to distinction would really warrant. In the earlier days of 
printed literature, it was probably owing only to a few exceptional 
cases, where the world has, without doubt unmistakeably, been 
benefitted by the publication of such articles, that the reading 
public did not visit with the severest denunciation, all irresponsible 
emanations from the press. Of late, however, the exceptions have 
become so numerous, and the good effect of these productions has so 
largely preponderated over the evil, that the public now not only tole- 
rate, but actually encourage their publication. Since the advent of 
newspapapers, and magazines, and the avowed, though oftentimes 
loose responsibility of Editorship, Mr. Anonymous has been sufficiently 
endorsed to give him some respectability of character, and to entitle 
him to frequent admission to our firesides. The most of us now do 
not hesitate to sup with him, drink with him, smoke with him, and sit 
by the same genial fire with him, treating him in all respects as a fa- 
miliar friend, and jolly good- fellow. It is only occasionally that he 
comes in such a questionable shape, that we are obliged to show him 
the door, and turn him out on the cold charity of a pitiless world. 
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Th^fe is, howevet, a sort of bogus Anonymous going the rounds^ who 
Dfiay possibly be a cousin of the original, and innocent afid respectable 
einoogh to be received on the same footing with the better known rel- 
ative. This *« other*' Anonymous is becoming quite a frequent visitor 
to our cloistered halls, and has thus far created some little stir, but no 
gresLt sensation. A majority of students are disposed to give the un- 
known visitor a favorable reception; a few only are unwilling to court the 
unknown's acquaintance. We spoke, above, of the original Anony- 
mous as a male, and used such exclusive masculine terms as smoke, 
drink, &c. We are however persuaded, from all appearances, that 
this new and unique Anonymous is of the feminine gender. We will 
tell you our reasons for thus thinking. In the first place, the names 
this Anonymous assumes at different times would clearly indicate that 
gender. Secondly, the fact that this Anonymous usually hails from 
female boarding-schools, is additional proof. Thirdly, in corrobora- 
tion of the foregoing, is the announcement in the circulars sent to the 
students, that she is a she. Are you satisfied with the proof? Hav- 
ing settled for you, then, reader, to what great division of the human 
family Anonymous belongs, allow us to introduce you at once to this 
highly accomplished and interesting personage. The following auto- 
biographical correspondence will speak for itself. The first is a letter 
from the young lady whose biography we have been endeavoring to 
spread before the reader. The response, is from the pen of our ac- 
complished and erudite chum, whose temporary absence from town 
furnishes us a splendid opportunity of anticipating his unhesitating 
and willing consent to its publication. 

B Female Seminary, ) 

March 25th, 1864. J 

Dear Mr. S . 

I imagine that you are wondering who I am, and I presume you 
are at a loss to know why I now voluntarily address you through the 
medium of written speech. I must confess, I have fallen in love with 

your exceedingly euphonic name, as well as with y . I declare I 

am growing bold, please don't read this bald. The fact is, sir, to be 
frank and candid with you, I am completely enamored with your good 
looks, for I know you are good looking, although I have never seen 
you. My friend, Mary C — , however, says her cousin saw the photo- 
graph of your maternal great uncle, when he was about three years 
old, and she allows that be was a " darling dear" at that time. Am I 
not right in supposing, then, that the pristine beauty of the maternal 

VOL XXIX. 30 
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branch of the ancestral tree still 1ive« in you, the full expanded blos- 
som, the sure promise and bright hope of an ever widening, ever re- 
ceding future. My admiration, however, does not stop with the oat- 
ward man, and I delight exceedingly to think that you are not only 
good looking, but, as belonging to Yale, also highly intellectual. How 
anxiously I looked for your name on the Junior Exhibition programme, 
and how very disappointed I was in not finding your dear name ! How 
ugly the whole programme looked without the illumination of your 
single name. Shakspeare has asked, " What's in a name ?*' I really 
believe Shakspeare could not have seen your name when he wrote 
that, if he had, he never would have asked so silly a question. O how 
exceedingly sad I am, as I write this, to look out of the window, and 
see the animated store clothes pass and repass, and I am here wearing 
away my soul for one — need I tell you his name. But I must close 
before I weary you. Perhaps you would like to know who is your 
unknown correspondent. Here is a statement of my personal effects. 
I am about medium height, would be regarded by some as remarkably 
good looking, but my own modest mirror makes me rather ordinary 
looking, than otherwise. I have blue eyes, and dark brown hair. I 
am addicted to no bad habits, such as staring at young men when they 
are particularly interesting, chewing Burgundy pitch, and carrying a 

smelling-bottle. My age is reserved for the next. 

Languishingly yours, 

Seraphina Jenbttb E . 

Yale College, April 1st, '64. 

Dear Miss E . 

The receipt of your letter occasioned mingled pleasure and sur- 
prise. I feel highly flattered, and congratulate myself, hourly, in be- 
ing the object of so much interest of one, whom my exuberent fancy 
makes so lovely and exquisite as yourself. You did well in choosing, 
from so long a list of student designations, my own modest and unas- 
suming nomen. There is something very curious about my name, in- 
asmuch as the most of my ancestors bore it before me, and it has been 
transmitted, unimpaired, to this, their latest posterity. You are pleased 
to call me good looking. I am not, however, as you imagine, a per- 
fiect Apollo, but would, probably, have been one, save fQr an unfortu- 
nate incident in my early life. When a very small infant, I was re- 
garded as the perfection of manly beauty, until my nurse, to gratify 
her whimsical caprice, traded me off for an ordinary looking brat be- 
longing to a near neighbori and I have consequently suffered ever 
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since by the exchange. If it hadn't been for this one fact, I probably 
would have been handsome enough to come up to your ** fond ideal." 
The photograph you mentioned, I belive, 4s a pretty good one of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who, I think, is no relative of mine. Your mistake, proba- 
bly, arose from the fact, that an uncle of mine voted for him for President, 
last fall, and thinks of doing so» again, this fall. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, you have, no doubt, confounded their phizes, somewhat. 
You are correct in supposing, that I have a heavy cast of intellectu- 
ality. My College course, with few exceptions, has been uninter- 
ruptedly brilliant. It is only to a constitutional disorder, which is 
hereditary in the family to which I belong, and ,two or three families 
to which I don't belong, that prevents me from taking the Valedictory. 
It however served me a good turn when I was West; it prevented me al- 
so from taking the fever and ague. This infirmity obliges me, occasion- 
ally, to be absent from College duties. On recommendation of the 
Faculty, I have visited seyeral rural retreats in this immediate vicin- 
ity, varying my stay for one or more weeks, in compliance with their 
recommendation. This constitutional infirmity efifectually prevented 
me from appearing on the Junior stage. You say that the " pro- 
gramme looked ugly without the illumination of my single name." 
You are mistaken in supposing my name to be single ; by referring to 
my autograph, at the end, you will see that it is a double one. You 
are right in supposing that Shakspeare had not seen my name before 
writing that memorable sentence. I believe we are not personal ac- 
quaintances. With the instinct of genius, you have hit on the poetic 
designation my friends here have gratuitously bestowed on me. I am 
certainly regarded here as a " blossom." There is not, however, that 
unanimity of opinion among my friends, as there seems to be in your 
own mind, in reference to the ever widening future that awaits me* 
There is some doubt whether the blossom will expand into a first class 
Lager-bier saloon keeper, or degenerate into a modern Congressman. I 
am sorry to hear that you are wearing away your soul in so absurd a 
manner. Chum and I are wearing our soles away on Chapel street, Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, to some profit to the shoema- 
kers. Your speaking of " animated store clothes," brings fresh to my 
mind an incident in my daily, or rather nocturnal life. It was a lovely 

night in when, at an early hour, I was taking my departure from 

one of those student resorts, so well known to the student homo. A s 
I stood on the door step, in profound meditation, a poetic fancy seized 
me, on looking at that " orb that shines with a borrowed light," to 
throw a small stone at the man in the moon, that I might laugh to see 
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him wink at this expression of youthful feeling. I was instantly trans- 
ported to the gutter ; seizing a small sized paving stone, I threw, in 
fond expectation of accomplishing my object, when, of a sudden, the 
pale empress of the night seemed to collapse, and I thought she had 
given up the ghost ; suddenly I was startled from my sad reverie by 
the hoarse, harsh tone of a gentleman in blue. " What are you break- 
ing that lamp for V My first impulse was to run — which I did. Then 
ensued an exciting contest between a pair of No. 7 boots, and a few store 
clothes, to reach the College first, with the boots always a little ahead. 
It is useless to say the ** M. P." was distanced ; and as I sat, after 
the heated contest, on^the door step of S. M., which has been entirely 
abraded by time or some other man, I repeated, from my favorite au- 
thor, this refreshing sentiment; '* Bootless the speed where cowardice 
pursues and valor flies" — and, making the appropriate application, I 
retired to bed. The next morning, I got into a dispute with chum 
about that " feller" in the moon. Chum says that what I took to be 
his eyes, were nothing more than the two letters, o o, in the word sa- 
loon painted on the lamp globe, and, as proof positive, he states that 
there was no moon at all on the night in question. I demurred from 
the close argumentation, but finally, I reluctantly coincided with his 
views on the phenomena of the moon's phases, after presenting hun 
with a box of Havanas for his astuteness and sagacity. Pardon me 
for this digression, and permit me to speak of that which intimately 
concerns us both. Your picturesque view of yourself, as reflected from 
that modest mirror, corresponds so nearly to several other ladies of my 
acquaintance, with precisely similar " effects," that it would be impos- 
sible for me to form any adequate idea of your exquisite loveliness 
and transcendent beauty, without the aid of a card de visile. I will 
send you mine as soon the machine in this town " recuperates" from 
the severe shock occasioned by taking the Senior Class pictures. 

Until then, content yourself with this imperfect inventory of my 
charms. I am, generally, seventeen hands high, and use Tobacco. I 
weigh 10 stone 5 oz., and play billiards. I have blue hair and dark 
brown eyes. I am also of a very social disposition. I think my so^ 
cial qualities are as fully developed as my intellectual. The following 
is a comparative estimate of the two by the Faculty. Mathematics, 
3d Term, Soph., 30 recitations ; average, 1,40, — total, 42. Marks of 
sociality, 47. Injustice to myself, I would simply add, that the ori- 
ginal number of social marks was 97, but, at my earnest request, the 
Faculty took off 50, in order that I might not get too far ahead of the 
other boys. Pecuniarily considered, I stand thus : — 
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Assets, lAahilities, 

Estimated worth of College 



course thus far, - - $20,000 
1 Meerschaum pipe, 2d class, 10 
Pictures, Statuary, &c., 10 

University boat race, 50.00 

Old clothes, " 2 dollar." 



Necessary expenses, $600 
Un do do 1,200 

General Damages 4519623 

Individual, do. 25* 



$20,062.10 
Balance, $19236.6480377. 



$1,825.4519623 



Such are my auspicious prospects. And now, after * profound con- 
consideration and mature deliberation,' I have the honor of presenting 
my name to your favorable attention. 

Evaporatingly yours, 

Augustus Adolphus S . 

Our conscience almost disturbs us, as we place this Manuscript into 
the hands of the angular Editor of the Yale Lit., to think what a surprise 
it will be to our eccentric chum, when he sees his own glowing effu- 
sion in print. O, chum ! how distinctly we remember the day you left 
our quiet circle; and, as you passed down the long corridor of bend- 
ing Elms, with a carpet-bag in one hand, and a blue, cotton umbrella, 
borrowed from a Freshman, in the other, the stately sentinels of our Col- 
lege Home, though accustomed to such scenes, seemed bowed with un- 
usual grief, at your untimely departure. Alas, that '' constitutional 
disorder." 



In duty to the reader, I must confess, at the outset, that I am wri- 
ting on a subject of which I know nothing. He must not be surpri- 
sed, therefore, if, in the following article, the expressions seem, at 
times, vague, and the ideas disconnected, or if no idea at all appears. 

The earliest traditions of my youth contain, I believe, no account of 
my ever having played upon even so humble an instrument as the 
accordeon. My friends tell me, to-day, that I cannot sing, but always 
take especial pains to inform strangers that I sing " bass,** (** base,** 
they call it ;) and when in the goodness of my heart, or the inspira- 

♦ Provided the Faculty discover who last carried off the College fence. 
VOL. XXIX. 30* 
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tion of the moment, I am rarely induced to tune my pipes, I am for- 
cibly reminded of Samson making sport for the Philistines, and their 
firm belief that the roof will fall. In this unfortunate oonditioii, by 
one of those wonderful and unaccountable compensations of Nature, I 
am blessed with a '' chum," whose reputation as a singer is unim- 
peached. To the inspiration derived from his company may be, to 
some extent, attributed this effusion. Do not for a moment suppose 
that I am one of those hard-working, but unfortunate individuals, call- 
ed " Lit. Editors," who, report says, are pursued by some terrible 
Nemesis, which compels them to write, nolens, volens, in order that the 
college world may have its customary dose of " light literature," at 
the prescribed time. 

But there are several reasons why I should feel some interest in 
music, and College music in particular. It has been my fortune 
always in College, to live in close proximity to some " Cave of Har- 
mony," — to use a euphemism, — a room where kindred spirits most do 
congregate, to ei^oy that feast of reason and flow of soul, which char- 
acterize the blissful hours of a student's dolcefamiente. Thus from 
morn till eve, or oftener, till far into the night, have I been moved by 
the varying strains ; all known, and many elsewhere unknown com- 
positions, from *» Johnny Schmoker" and " Biennials-are-a-bore," to 
" Old Hundred" and •* Greenland's icy mountains," following in rapid 
succession, or, more generally, all together, and with " variations." 
Last year, in addition to these vocal performances, I enjoyed the ben- 
efit of exactly thirteen different musical instruments, in the next entry, 
frequent rehearsals of the " Tooters," (nothing personal,) in a neigh- 
boring room, and daily entertainments by those melancholy waifs, the 
organ-grinders, in the adjoining street. This year I am beyond the 
reach of the organ-grinders, but in their stead have the full benefit of 
the practicing of the College Choir. The " Tooters," after a pro- 
longed agony, with many a wail and fluttering note, like that of the 
dying swan, have closed their fitful and uncertain existence. But 
their spirit, metamorphosed to be sure, has taken up her abode among 
the modern disciples of Orpheus; and now the air is .filled with the 
tum-tum of the banjo, the plaintive strain of the guitar, the melan- 
choly shriek of the fiddle, and the terrible grating of the bass-viol. 
I never before fully realized the truth of those ancient stories about 
Orpheus moving the rocks and trees ; but since a great bass-viol, with 
its attendant train, has taken up its abode directly over my head, I 
can readily coujseive how stones and even bricks could be induced to 
move with a somewhat violent rapidity. 
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But further, no less than four well-known and fayorite serenades 
live on the same side of this single college building. Often on a calm 
moonlight nighty which is supposed to be particularly adapted to sentl- 
naent, when drowsy sleep has soothed our spirits and sweet dreama 
possess us, we are startled by yells and cat-calls, rattling of blinda, 
taunts and gibes, and burling of projectiles to and horn the windows, 
in short, such a tumult as we expected nightly a year ago in the day# 
of the '* Eiot " excitement. And all to arouse and call out these four 
unfortunates, who must needs join the company to go and di^urb the 
quiet slumbers of some unoflFending citizens. 

Now, if after all this, much of which expresses my real feelings and 
more does not, you accuse me as heterodox, and a despiser of ancient 
and hallowed customs, you misunderstand me. No one loves music 
more than I do. As I sit here at my window in the dreamy twilight, 
my thoughts wander off into the dim uncertain future. I imagine 
myself a graduate of ten years standing, returning to freshen the many 
memories which cluster round these sacred elms and quiet cloisters. 
Hesitatingly I enter those awful portals of Alumni Hall. Strange 
faces sit round those little old tables. A new Senior Class is passing 
their final " Biennial." Sadly I turn my way toward the recitation 
rooms. As I approach, I hear the busy hum of voices as of old ; my 
step quickens ; nervously I raise the latch ; in an instant the dream 
has vanished ; where in the forgetfulness of the moment I had ex- 
pected to see all the old familiar faces, others now sit, and curious eyes 
are staring at me. Thinking of the past, I withdraw and turn toward 
the dormitories. Those old walls, which once rang with the merry 
laughter of well known voices, are still ringing with halloo and laugh- 
ter, but my strained ear catches no familiar sound. At those old win- 
dows, where onoe clustered so many bright and kindly faces, I still see 
many faces, but all are strange. I ascend the well-worn stairs and 
timidly knock at the door of my old room. Here too all is changed. 
We do not know our college rooms by the numbers on the door. Every 
distinguishing mark is within. The carpet, the book-case, the table, 
every chair, the very pictures on the wall, are the links which bind us 
to the place and make it a home to us. 

Or perhaps these old buildings, the landmarks, around which cluster 
the brightest recollections of so many, are torn down, and new and 
stately edifices occupy their places. Heavy hearted, I stand once 
more beneath the old elms. As eye and ear fail me, I put my hands 
before my face, and the memories of the past come rushing over me. 
As after a sea voyage, we soon forget the dangers of the storm and the 
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nanseons sickness, while the many strange scenes and pleasant inci- 
dents grow brighter in our recollection, so, as I stand here, the little 
heart-buinings and troubles of college life which once seemed so great, 
have long since faded away, and have left the memory warm and 
bright. But among them all, none to me is more real and vivid than 
that of the old College singing. The rustling of the leaves seems to 
be distinct sounds, and as the familiar strains float through the air, the 
well known faces as of old are gathered round me on the college fence, 
and I again look into each one, calm and thoughtful under the inspira- 
tion of the song. 

" Such sweet compulsion does in music lie." 

From its earliest infancy, our race has acknowledged this power, 
and throughout the ages with Mahomedan and Pagan, Jew and Gen- 
tile, music has been the index of civilization and refinement. " The 
old Jewish priests were not afraid of calling for music, when they 
wished to prophesy, and letting it soften and raise their souls, and 
open and quicken them till they saw into the inner harmony of things, 
and beheld the future in the present ; for they knew who made the 
melody and harmony, and, made them the outward symbols of the in- 
ward song which runs through sun and stars, storm and tempest, ful- 
filling his word." None of the many ties which bind us to our Alma 
Mater is composed of more strands than that of Music. It is not con- 
fined to the few who perform, for, 

" Music, like Mercy, is twice blessed — 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

If then it has to us such a real value, can we not have more of it, 
and have it better ? I think with very little trouble we can. I am 
far from finding fault with what we do now ; but while in almost every 
other respect Yale institutions take a first rank among any, in musi^, 
we most certainly do not. How then shall we improve 1 

Let me suggest a plan. Suppose, that some of the energetic spirits 
among the musical men of college should organize two societies, one 
for instrumental and one for vocal music. Let them have a distinctive 
badge, if that is necessary to keep them together, elect their own 
members, and engage the services of good instructors. I propose a 
regular organization, for in that way alone can method and order be 
had, and without order there can be no progress. Besides we all tend 
to association here, and accomplish most in that way. It is no less 
true of music tlian of other things, as we see in the occasional 
" Minstrel " exhibitions, one of which was so prominently brought into 
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notice last term, and in tbeloQgeYity of the nieime, ** Glee Clubi" whicib 
seems now, alas, like some unburied spirit to hover among us witb 
no local habitation. 

The first and chief objection to this plan will be, that our principal 
singers haye already as many engagements as they can fill, and many 
of them lucrative ones. I am fully aware of this, and believe that no 
class of men in college do as much work. This must not be in addi- 
tion to, but in place of something else. Our singing might then be^ 
come uniform and reliable, which of itself would well repay Ay trou- 
ble, even if we take no note of the great improvement which would 
certainly follow. In an instrumental way it would unite the various 
discordant elements and reduce this worse than chaos to order. It 
certainly might be rendered pecuniarily profitable. An exhibition by 
a genuine "Yale Glee Club" with what instrumental aid could be 
found in college, would certainly draw as well, if not better, than " Men- 
delssohn," and might be given more frequently apd easily. 

I have not attempted to elaborate any plan, but only to throw out a 
suggestion in hopes of calling out others. I shall be well satisfied if I 
have attracted the attention of any at whom I have aimed, 

H. A. 8. 



America has produced a man in Wendell Phillips, an histoiian in 
Motley, a novelist m Hawthorne, a poet in Longfellow. The poet, 
and his last volume, shall be the subj%Qt of this article. Not that we 
are able to criticize his poems, or adequately to analyze the nature of* 
the genius from which they sprung. It is an offering of the heart, not 
of the mind, that we bring. 

Poetry is the language of man's deeper nature. Its prophet is, 
therefore, dear to the race. We are leading a strange, dual life. The 
thinnest veil separates us from our proper sphere, the spiritual world. 
Often, in our happy moments, this veil seems to grow transparent, 
and we tremble before the solemn alphabet of spiritual knowledge 
written thereon. The material world is all sign and symbol of the 
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bidden something beneath. You go among trees ; there is a sermon 
in every branch; unseemly logs and dead underbrush cumber the 
ground in various stages of decay, but on every green leaf is tbe 
prophecy, they shall live again — live in new trees, new forms. Life is 
the complement of death, and death of life. They unite and form the 
circle of eternity. In man we see this spiral tendency, this sacred 
invasion of the unillumined circle in worship, marriage, education, gen- 
erosity, and the graces of character. The grand thought draws to 
itself a Body, through the cunning and skill of artists, composers, 
architects, poets. Among these we find Longfellow, a Seer and Say- 
er of true living, — a man of genius. All genius comes by gift, 
'EvOeog, God-inspired, is its perfect history. It cannot be bought by 
money or labor, nor be excited by wine or opium. It is the old parable 
of the talents, in endless repetition. 

Longfellow was a student in Bowdoin College, with such classmates 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, J. S. C. Abbott, Prof. 
Stowe, and a number of others who have earned the title of Hon- 
orable. It was in College that Longfellow wrote his first volume 
of poetry. Voices of the Night. It contains the Psalm of Life, 
which, like the Bridge of Sighs, Gray's Elegy, and Milton's L*Ale- 
gro, is beyond criticism. The world knows it by heart. There are 
some fine specimens of translation in the volume, which places our 
author in the front rank in this most difficult and delicate art. 

Evangeline is his best long poem. Nothing in the English lan- 
guage (if we except Tennyson's In Memoriam,) can match it in its 
transcriptions of heart and nature. Never did human love and suf- 
fering find a tenderer or more expressive pen, nor could northern 
and southern scenery be painted in fitter words. We can hardly 
pass this truly hallowed poem, without analysis and quotations. At 
its perusal the soul kindles, as when reading the Life of our Saviour. 
We give the closing lines, but they can only be appreciated by those 
who have followed the sainted heroine, in her heart-breaking wander- 
ing. She has at last found her lover, now a gray-haired, old man, 
dying in an almshouse. He knew her, smiled, and died on her bosom. 

AU was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow; 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing ; 

AU the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience, 
And as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own and murmured, " Father, I thank Thee." 

What an epitome of Christian life ! 
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In the Golden Legend there is the same womanly devotion, but this 
time it is fitly rewarded. Longfellow seems bent on finding likenesses 
of Christ, among men and women. He is truly a Christian poet, 
leading us by words of earnestness and beauty, to the Great Exem- 
plar. 

In the Spanish Student we find the most delicate and graceful 
imagery, worthy of Tennyson himself Its lines ** ring like golden 
jewels, down a golden stair." In airy grace, artistic fascination of 
language, piquancy, and all those arch and lighter virtues, with now 
and then the upheaval of the old, deep earnestness, it is the poet's 
gem. 

Longfellow has attempted prose, but he thinks in poetry. Hype- 
rion is a poem in prose, a Gothic poem. It is the Indian Summer of 
Longfellow's thoughts. The style is tinged with German idiom. 
Nor is this strange, for it is a romance laid in Germany, and the 
author, too, is a devoted student of German literature. In all his 
works we trace a fondness for the Anglo-Saxon element of our lan- 
guage. This may be a secret of his success in striking the deepest 
chords of human feeling. No words go to the heart soquickly as the 
old Saxon. These make up the language of joy, sorrow, love. They 
bear the sanctity of age, and are full of the memories of our ances- 
tors, of the old homesteads in England and the elder homesteads in 
Germany. The kingly tongue in which Goethe and Schiller wrote, is 
sweeter to our ears than daintiest French, or softest Italian. 

In Hyperion we find the same angel-women that we find in his 
poems. Few poets have drawn the female character so sincerely and 
so well. He appreciates, probably, as well as man may, the truth, 
the purity, the grand, but unobtrusive faithfulness of woman. His 
heroines are not dream-women, mere creatures of the poet's brain. 
They are living, loving realities, whose counterparts are found in a 
thousand happy households. Leaving Hvperion with its deep thoughts 
and beautiful words, we turn to Longfellow's last volume, Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. It is not such a book as we had expected. We ac- 
knowledge that after the first reading, there was a kind of ill-defined 
disappointment in our mind. There appeared to be about the tales an 
indescribable air of artificiality. The lines, in spite of their varied 
beauty, seemed glassy, and lacking in the heart-depths of his older 
poetry. But a second perusal dispelled the clouds, and showed the 
subjective through the objective. His description of the Inn is as per- 
fect as a Pre-Raphaelite painting. Every line brings out a feature of 
the ancient hostelry. There it stands, a relic of Colonial days. 
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With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge, and tiied and tall. 

How well the secluded country tavern is painted in the lines : — 

For there no noisy railroad speeds, 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleeds ; 

But noon and nighty the panting teams 

Stop under the great oaJcs, that throw 

Tangles of light and shade helow, 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 

Then comes the description of the old fashioned parlor, and its goodly 
company made visible in the ruddy fire-light. We soon become deep- 
ly interested in the story-tellers, before we hear their stories. • They 
are seven in number, — the Landlord, the Student, the " Spanish Jew, 
from Alicant," the Sicilian, the Theologian, the Poet, and the Musi- 
cian. The Landlord first, by general acclaim, begins his tale. It is 
a patriotic ballad, Paul Kevere's Ride. It will be read with new inter- 
est, in this war season, when deeds of like devotion and daring are 
occurring nearly every day. After an interlude, the Student tells an 
Italian love story, " a tale of the Decameron," one of those exquisite 
little stories that has made Boccaccio so widely translated and read. 
Never before did the Italian find such a translator. The Theologian 
inveighs against '* these old Italian tales," characterizing them as 
" noxious weeds and deadly nightshades," with a white lily now and 
then among them. We cannot help quoting the Student's defence : — 

" For the white lily, many thanks I 
One should not say, with too much pride, 
Fountain, I will not drink of thee I 
Nor were it grateful to forget 
That from these reservoirs and tanks, 
Even imperial Shakspeare drew 
His Moor of Venice and the Jew, 
And Romeo and Juliet, 
And many a famous comedy." 

The Spanish Jew next gives the Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi. Then 
comes the Sicilian's tale, Kin^^ Robert, of Sicily. It will be read of- 
tener than any other. Through its flowing, musical lines breaks the 
old spirit of Longfellow. -Ajrain, he reads to us, in his own sweet 
voice, the lessons of Holy Writ. In this instance, it is God's curse 
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against Pride, and blessing on Humility. The proud king Robert was 
listening to the chanting of the vesper hymn, when these words struck 
his ear : — 

" He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree." 

The king scornfully mutters : — 

" 'Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue ; 
For unto priests and people be it known 
There is no power can push me from my throne." 

He fell asleep, and awoke discrowned. Another held his throne. 
Now begins the king's humiliation. His proud spirit long rebelled, 
and to the oft repeated question, " Art thou the king V* gave back a 
haughty affirmative. But at length he yields, and meekly answers, 
" Thou knowest best." At once the usurper vanishes from his throne, 
and Robert kneels, again a king, while the monks still chant the sacred 
hymn : — 

" He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree 1 

The Musician now takes the floor and holds his audience, spell- 
bound, by music and story. His tale is the Saga of King Olaf, re- 
counting the war of the Church in Norway. This violent planting of 
Christianity is told in the wild verse of the country, which, like the 
early legends of every nation, is full of the grotesque mingling of hu- 
man and divine agencies. Words of fairest praise cannot impart the 
music and spirit of these weird, enchanting poems. They are written 
in a rhythm, exquisite in its variety and finish. Each single poem is a 
polished gem in itself, revealing as many beauties as the ice-bound for- 
ests of that cold land, when a clear sun shines through their gothic 
arches, cut in crystal and alabaster. The Saga begins with the chal- 
lenge of the god Thor ; it fitly closes with Astrid's hymn, inspired by 
the spirit of the Beloved Disciple. Not by the sword, but by love, 
the cause of Christ advances. After the blood and angry tumult of 
king Olaf s war preaching, these gentle lines fall, like the songs of 
angels, a faint refrain of the Savior's natal hymn at Bethlehem. 

In the interlude that follows this strange Northern tale, we are fa- 
vored with the musings of the Theologian ; golden words, worthy to 
be written over every church door. These musings ended, the Theo- 

voL. x: IX. 31 
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loglan tells his tale, a terrible tragedy of the Inquisition, a story of 
martyrdom and triumph : — 

" A double picture, with its gloom and glow, 
The splendor overhead, the death below." 

The shadow cast by this dark tale is dissipated by the Poet's cheery 
voice : — 

" Listen, and hear what once befell 
The merry birds of Killing worth I" 

The farmers held a town-meeting, and passed sentence of death 
upon the winged robbers of ** garden-beds and corn-fields." The Pre- 
ceptor alone was counsel for the feathered defendants. Never have 
we seen a more beautiful or eloquent plea for the sweet fairies of the air : 

" The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street-musicians of the heavenly city." 

But the plea failed. The slaughter of the Innocents began ; 

" The very St. Bartholomew of Birds 1" 

With the death of the birds came the increase of worms, until thou- 
sands of these little plagues hung pendent from every tree, and dark- 
ened every fence and wall. The next Spring, the repentant farmers 
brought birds from a distance, and commanded them to repeople the 
woods. Just at this time, their friend, the Preceptor, is married ; and 
never was there a blither marriage-carol than that which greeted him, 
and his fair Almira. It might be well for all to remember Longfel- 
low's plea for the birds. This tale closes the pleasant evening at the 
Inn. The company bid the drowsy Landlord good-night, and as the 
village clock strikes one, the " Red Horse" grows dark and dim in the 
distance. The evening is past, never to return ; only memory is left. 

The Wayside Inn is supplemented by Birds of Passage — precious 
little waifs of poetry. Perhaps the most delicate and spiritual of 
these is Snow-Flakes. Who does not feel, and yet, who could have 
expressed the truth of the lines : — 

" Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white coimtenance confession. 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels." 

But the rippling music of the snow-flakes chases away sad thoughts, 
and we rejoice in the voiceless, airy tunes, too fine for the material ear. 
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^nd yet not too fine to be felt. We thank the poet for putting this 
poem of the air into words. Such a wonderful use of words, in their 
significance and rhythni, is worthy the Laureate himself. Here we 
close the last volume of Longfellow, wondering whether we shall have 
another. 

Critics have discovered one fault in our author ; that he lacks ori- 
ginality ; that his thoughts are the common-place, every-day thoughts, 
dressed in poetic language. We will grant that it is so, and Longfel- 
low is still a genius. The same common element, carbon, is found in 
a piece of charcoal, and in a diamond, but in the latter it has been 
molded into an infinitely finer and purer form. It is carbon still, 
but the most beautiful jewel in the world. So Longfellow takes the 
common-place, but really noble thoughts of the race, and having passed 
through the alembic of his genius, they gleam, diamonds forever. 
There is much value in form. We may reduce the physical world 
to its ultimate elements, and find no beauty in them. It is form, and 
combination of form, that give life and harmony. It required no less 
than a God to make these elements express the Beautiful ; to make a 
lily out of dust, a crystal out of dull minerals. Genius, then, is met- 
amorphosis. Conception is nothing more than a finer way of combi- 
ning the old elements of truth and beauty. Longfellow sees more 
clearly than most men how to make old things appear startling and 
new. He speaks as never poet spake. Every line seems to nestle in 
the heart. Grant that he has superiors in original conception ; that 
his thoughts are the old, home-thoughts of the people ; mortal tongue 
never told them with such sweetness and grace. He writes the poe- 
try of real life, and would make real life poetical. There are too 
many poems in books, too few in life ! 

There seems to be, in the poetry of Longfellow, a great spiritual 
hearthstone, around which the world may gather, as in a loved home* 
stead. The poet of America thus becomes the educated and culti- 
vated Burns, a secondary Burns, however, for the illustrious Scot is 
twin-brother in genius with Goethe and Shakespeare. We need such 
poets. They are preachers. Their song sermons elevate and enrich 
every pleasant relation in life. Poetry thus comes into kinship with 
religion. 

While we write of Longfellow, thoughts of his class-mate in Col- 
lege, and friend throughout life — Hawthorne, come into our mind- 
The recent death of the author of the Marble Faun, warns us that the 
poet too is mortal. This thought, sad as it is, kindles a new and ten- 
derer love for the " sweet singer," of New England. This gathering 
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of the nation, like children, about the feet of the revered poet ; this, 
unconscious increase of affection, as age creeps upon him, reminds us 
of that beautiful and significant token of love — Mary, pouring the pre- 
cious spikenard on the feet of the Savior, and thus anticipating his 
embalming for burial. While praying for the life of the poet, we gath- 
er closer about him, as his years grow fewer, while we embalm his 
works in the amber of memory and love. Hawthorne's pen stood still 
on an unfinisljed page, and ao Longfellow may continue to write, un- 
til there shall come a line, half-written, half-silence, cut in sunder by 
the sudden caesura of death. t. f. c. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Death is a destroyer as insatiable as he is relentless. Each new 
victim serves only to whet his ravenous appetite. Though Kings 
and Princes grace his festive board, yet his greediness suffers no dim- 
inution. His health may be drunk in the blood of patriot and sage, 
poet or scholar, and he is still unsatisfied. The demand is ever the 
same : — Give, Give, — Blood, Blood ! Why not pause for one short 
moment ? Why in quick succession take those around whose lives 
for so many years have been twining all our tenderest feelings and 
noblest aspirations ? We have grown up under them, — it may be in 
close companionship with them ; we have gathered many lessons of 
wisdom from their richer experience of life and its responsibilities ; or 
from their pages perchance, in some blissful moment when the world 
and self were all forgotten, we have drawn fresh inspiration and new 
strength to take up our daily Cross and bear it with courage and cheer- 
fulness. We can ill spare them : Why be so greedy and refuse them 
to us yet a little longer ? Turnest thou in pleasure to watch the new 
tear-drop over thy relentless cruelty ? But the Spoiler hears not, — 
at least pays no heed to our entreaties. Blood, I must have blood ! 
Still another victim, him of high estate the more acceptable ; better 
still be he the moulder of public character, if his thoughts and feelings 
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mingle themselves with the thoughts and feelings of his fellows, and 
help swell the great onward current of their lives. Give ! Give ! 

And now a new vacancy has been created. A new blow, where we 
could least expect it, has fallen suddenly upon us. Another had but 
a moment before been stricken down in the same broad path of life. As 
common suiOferers with his countrymen, we were still lamenting his un- 
timely end, when the dread summons came home to ourselves, and 
again we were called upon to mourn the double loss of the gentle 
Thackeray and our own Hawthorne. 

There are many whom the world of letters could better have affor- 
ded to lose, than Nathaniel Hawthorne ; but there are few who could 
have left behind them a work so nearly complete as his. Though yet 
in the Autumn of life, — ^but a golden Autumn full of rich fruit, — it was 
however, his good part to feel that the life he had so far lived had 
been a useful one. Yes, useful, and all the more so, because in so 
great a degree unseen, unless by a few choicer spirits. There are 
wants of our nature, that can be satisfied only as we enter the realm 
of the Unseen : — Spirit groping darkly in this daily turmoil of life, 
after its own, but seeing fully, and fully knowing its own, only when 
brought into contact with Spirit, the complement of its existence. 
That soul which, recognizing this longing of itself, can apply the true 
touch-stone, necessarily in so acting, is engaged in a work which is 
purely spiritual and must produce spiritual results. And herein too, 
lies its very usefulness as a power of good in the world, — it isJulfiU- 
ing its 7nission, That it is not engaged in a fruitless work, is proved 
by the very eagerness with which our natures respond to its aspira- 
tions, and partake of the fruits of its labors. Because we may not be 
able to trace its operations in all their complex variety, or cannot 
measure the magnitude of what it has accomplished by lineal or solid 
measure, we have not, on that account, any right to deny that any- 
thing either great or useful has been achieved. The dew-drop fertili- 
zes the parched earth silently, secretly, beautifully, wondrously ; yet, 
who can measure its results ? We behold them in the greener tinge 
which the smallest blade of grass wears ; in the newer richness and 
beauty of the waving grain, or even in the fresher and more delicate 
scent and bloom of the morning rose. So with him, who, by either 
pen or deed, ministers, though never so feebly in outward appearance, to 
the spiritual wants of our nature. He may indeed be all unconscious 
of the great work in which he is engaged. Men are apt to work best 
when they are conscious only of working in that sphere most congen- 
ial to their tastes and wishes, leaving results to the Unseen Power 

VOL. XXIX. 31* 
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which controls all things. But he is, nevertheless, rendering more 
and more fertile the soil wherein is planted and whereon grows all that 
goes towards making up our inner and spiritual life : he is constantly 
working out grander and grander results in proportion as he is faithful 
to himself and his God. 

After such a life of work, Hawthorne has been cut down. Much 
more might indeed have remained for him to do, had he been spared, 
for no man, surely, of sixty or seventy years, has outlived bis useful- 
ness. Possibly, Hawthorne's career might even yet have been before 
him. And yet that career was emphatically in the past. Though it 
might yet extend itself into the future, it was, nevertheless, one whose 
legitimate end had already been reached. It constituted in itself an 
era. We might even call it a creative period ; not that it brought 
directly to view new springs of action, or called into being new and 
controlling forces ; but rather in explicating those principles which, 
although firmly established, had hitherto been misunderstood by the 
greater part of the world outside of our own immediate New England 
circle, and oftentimes by New Englanders themselves. It is not the 
province of the author to appeal to the understanding through reason 
alone ; his more immediate business is to set forth the truth by illus- 
tration, calling: to his aid both reason and imagination. In that very 
weirdness which is a chief characteristic of his writings, Hawthorne 
evinces his fitness for making the needed combination. 

In thus gathering up the weird traditions of New England Puri- 
tanism, and weaving them into still more marvelous romances, he was 
in the true sense of the word, a Creator. His mission, as we thus be- 
hold it, seems as if especially meant to create in his read«^rs a right 
appreciation of those austere and forbidding traits which marked the 
Puritan character, by bringing the thoughts and feelings into harmony 
with that moral pnnciple which made life so stern and solemn a real- 
ity to the Puritan. But within this grand ?e?A<?Ze,— if the expression 
be rightly chosen, — it might be said that there was progressing with 
equal steadiness and even more directness, also another and distinctive 
creative work. There was a new and as yet wholly uncultivated re- 
gion, which needed but the magic touch of the husbandman to crown it 
with verdure and loveliness. The husbandman was ready in Xhe per- 
son of Hawthorne : he undertook the congenial task. The field be- 
fore him, was, indeed, an unexplored one ; but whatever growth he 
might evolve from soil thus newly brought under cultivation, what- 
ever fertility he should impart to it, whatever flowers he might cull 
from the luxuriance and beauty around him, it would all be but addi- 
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tional honor reaped for himself, and so much the more contributed 
towards enriching and fertilizing the national mind. It was no less a 
work than the creation of a distinctive national literature. 

Such was the two-fold mission of Hawthorne, as his works present 
it to view. The pioneer in a new department of literature, where he 
had hewn a way for others to follow and work out results even more 
glorious than those which had attended his own labors, he might well 
feel that his life had been one of profit and honor, both to himself and 
his country. In the analysis he had given to the world of New Eng- 
land character, especially as it existed in the earlier periods of our 
history, he had placed a yet more fitting sacrifice upon his country's 
altar, as well as rendered signal service to truth. 

The tribute paid him by James, upon the first appearance of 
" Twice Told Tales" in England, was but just and fitting. The 
writer, after reviewing Irving, Cooper, asd other American writers, in 
speaking of Hawthorne says : " He has caught the true fantastic 
spirit, which somewhere or other exists in every society, be it ever so 
utilitarian and practical, linking the seen to the unseen, the matter of- 
fact to the imaginative. To such a mind the commonest things be- 
come suggestive ; the oldest truths appear clad in a garb of * grace 
and pleasure.' The pump in the middle of a little town, recalls the 
days when the spring welled brightly out in the wilderness, and * the 
Indian Sagamores drank of it;* a walk with a child through the range 
of shop window sights, enables the thoughtful man to draw aside the 
veils which hide our deepest associations and our saddest thoughts ; 
the figure of a sleeping wayfarer, under a tuft of maples, by the way- 
side, invites him to consider the number of events which all but hap- 
pen to every mortal ; and this, in aid of a vein of temperate and poet- 
ical elegance of imagery, the like of which is possessed by none of our 
writers of pros'), Mrs. Southey, perhaps, excepted." 

It is by thus making his writings instinct with vitality, drawn from 
sources so purely American, that Hawthonie preeminently merits the 
name of American novelist.. Irving hinged his fame, in great part, 
upon works like »* The Alhambra," and the " Conquest of Grenada," 
while the masterpieces of Cooper, though drawn from sources Amer- 
ican, perhaps, in one respect, can, nevertheless, hardly be called dis- 
tinctively national. The works of both Irving and Cooper, evince, 
indeed, the highest order of originality ; possibly in intensity of pas- 
sion in the one case, and piquancy and humor in the other, they both 
surpass Hawthorne. Yet, after all, we can conceive them, a larger 
part, at least, as possible productions of English authors. Not so with 
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Hawthorne ; his works could not be European. As well conceive of 
a French " Waverly," or an Italian Bums ! His dry, yet biting sar- 
casm, is Yankee all over ; his very weirdness is the outgrowth of that 
superstition which, in a greater or less degree, has always been a no- 
ticeable trait of New England character, notwithstanding its intense 
practicality, from " Hester Pryne" to the present. He unites, in an 
unusual degree, that " serio-comic," which gives to us our individual- 
ity as a people, — now speculative and gloomy, now playful and satiri- 
cal ; here in love with Nature in all her moods, there sympathizing 
with suffering and sorrow, evincing always a subtlety of mind ,which 
makes its way into the inmost secrets of the soul ; a keen dissector 
of character ; a poet in all his feelings, full of earnest purpose, and 
yet in every sentence showing himself the man of simple tastes and 
habits. For stinging satire, what can surpass " The Celestial Rail- 
road," the modern method* of steaming it to Heaven, with Mr. 
Smooth-it-away as companion, and Christian's old enemy, Apolyon, 
for " chief conductor ?" For fancy pencilings and beauty of coloring, 
the whole, at times, deepening into touches of rarest beauty, what 
can be better than " The Vision of the Fountain," in that most won- 
derful of all the « Twice Told Tales," " The Great Carbuncle ?" 
But it is in " The Scarlet Letter" that, perhaps, the genius of Haw- 
thorne shows itself most remarkably. What fascinating agony, — 
what " webs of enchantment," — what exquisite finishing, — what vivid 
and soul-harrowing descriptions, — what ghost like scenes and pro- 
cessions, — what sublime, yet terrible climaxes, are there portrayed 
and brought before us with the skill of a master! And yet, appa- 
rently supernatural as is this strange tale of sin and shame, it does 
not, nevertheless, extend beyond the human and probable, for we 
are continually reading in it the great lesson of life, repentance of 
wrong, and an unselfish living for others. It is Hawthorne's pecu- 
liarity, as especially shown in this work, that we are never brought 
into actual contact with the horrors he so fearfully depicts, — we are left 
only to infer them. Nor are they allowed to leave a painful impres- 
sion upon us. Do our hearts begin to grow sick over the dark future ; 
before us are light, and sunshine, and beauty, to enliven and cheer. 
Bulwer is most like Hawthorne in the fearful distinctness of his de- 
scriptions, and the thrilling effect with which he portrays the super- 
natural. But Bulwer leaves darkness and terror behind ; with Haw- 
thorne, the magician's wand carries no goad with its witchery. It 
is the wizard in Bulwer, the enchanter in Hawthorne. The one 
conjures, the other charms; the one is sensual, the other spiritual. 
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There is nothing overwrought in the style of Hawthorne* Its 
greatest charm lies in its simplicity. The effect comes from the 
grouping. Hawthorne is a word-painter. He chooses and combines 
his colors with exquisite taste, enlivening the whole by the most deli- 
cate shadings. His defect would seem to be, that he takes too much 
for granted the nice appreciation of his readers, — or, in other words, 
presumes too much upon their intelligence. Perhaps his great fault lies 
in obscuring, somewhat, the moral of the story, while the plot is in 
progress. The thoughtful reader may not, indeed, find any difficulty 
in tracing out its path ; but, by the more careless observer, the truth 
to be inculcated may not always be perceived. Still, he is never te- 
dious ; his very preliminaries are gems of the purest water. Thus, 
in " The House of the Seven Gables,*' in what he terms " a descrip- 
tive paragraph or two, treating of the seven-gabled mansion, in its 
more recent aspect," what a picturesque beauty, and'yet real meaning 
is there in lines like the following : ** But, as for the old structure of 
our story, its white-oak frame, and its boards, shingles and crumbling 
plaster, and even the huge, clustered chimney, in the midst, seems to 
consitute only the least and meanest part of its reality, — so much of 
mankind's varied experience had passed there, — so much had been 
suflFered, and something, too, enjoyed, that the very timbers were oozy, 
as with the moisture of a heart. It was, itself, like a great human 
heart, with a life of its own, and full of rich and sombre reminiscences." 

Of all his works, however, " The Marble Faun," his later produc- 
tion, is the most classically and artistically beautiful. His delicate^ 
yet, glowing tribute to Art, would alone redeem the work from obliv- 
ion. One feels, while reading it, that the Rome of to-day, in all its 
ruins, is worthy of the Kome of the past, for hither still flock earth's 
greatest and most gifted, to become imbued with its spirit of grandeur 
and glory. He, too, feels the same longing for communion with the 
master-spirits of art, who still live, enshrined in their works, there 
gathered. He is conscious of a newly-awakened desire to stand on 
that hallowed ground where walked the immortal TuUy, and the am- 
bitious Caesar. He longs, with new ardor, to be fanned by the same 
gentle breezes, whose balmy softness so often lured the luxurious Hor- 
ace into companionship with sylphs and fauns, two thousand years 
ago. He wishes that he might be bathed in that sunlight, whose 
warm and loving rays once played around the sad and gentle Tasso, 
and have so long gilded the crowning work of Angelo's genius, St. 
Peter's stately Dome, with flashing brilliancy. The book is worthy 
of its author, and must go far towards putting a stop to the sneers 
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with which the old world has been wont to speak of American appre- 
ciation of Art. 

Although it may be questioned whether the structure of Hawthorne's 
mind was such as to afford the richest moral and religious experience, 
or rather the fullest development of the moral faculties, he has, never- 
theless, whether consciously or unconsciously, given a decided moral 
tone .to his works. Not mere sentimentalism : Hawthorne is far from 
such charges. But they are individualized by a positive morality. 
" The Celestial Kailroad" is not a mere Satire upon fashionable sins ; 
it is a stern rebuke, administered to the free, and easy-going religion of 
the day. Hester Pryne is not a sentimental fancy sketch, meant to 
give pleasure to some idle dreamer ; but a strong, earnest woman, 
whose yearning, passionate nature, has been brought, by the stern dis- 
ciplme of wrong suffered and done, and Christian sorrow for her sin, 
into closest union with her Savior, and sympathy for the weak and 
sorrowing around her. His writings possess that vitality which has 
made New England character what it is in moral strength and pur- 
pose. . It is recognition of, and belief in the religion of the Puritan, 
however austere and unattractive that religion was, in its outward 
semblance. And it is this which gives to his works their great power. 
Otherwise he must have failed, signally, where now he has been so 
happily successful, in portraying the customs and manners of New 
England life. No man can enter upon such a work, and succeed in it, 
without first becoming baptized into the Puritan spirit. It is simply 
impossible for him, otherwise, to become a representative delineator of 
New England character. Hawthorne shows that he felt this truth, in 
its full import, for he meets, in his works, the condition it imposes. 

But he is gone. And yet, he is not dead ; such men cannot die, 
A mere shuflling off this mortal coil, and putting on immortality, that 
is all. He still lives, though we see him not, and silence forever lock 
his mortal lips. And what though chill and gloom forever settle upon 
his mortal frame, he will yet live in the Future, whose dawning is but 
the continual prolonging of To-day, and whose lustre the reflected 
glory of the Past, adding new splendor to the full sunlight of the 
Present. His body is, indeed, cold and stiff ; but it is only sleeping 
the last long sleep. It has found repose from earthly care and toil. 
It has found rest. Requiescat in pace. s. s. M. 
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Prize Debates. 

The Linonia Junior Prize Debate occurred on Wednesday evening, May 18th. 

Committee of Award, 
Prof. Noah Porter, "W. L. Kingsley, Esq., Arthur W. Wright, Ph. D. 

Question. — Has the present Administration endangered the permanency of Re- 
publican institutions in this country ? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to J. Dalzell. 
" 2d " " J. A. Bent. 

" 3d " " M. M.Budlong. 



The Freshman Prize Debate, in the Brothers in Unity, occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, May 18th. 

Committee of Award, 
Hon. Henry Dutton, LL. D., Josiah W. Gibbs, Ph. D., 

Arthur M. Wheeler, B. A. 
QiLestion. — Ought the United States Grovernment, after the suppression of the 
present Rebellion, to enforce the Monroe doctrine, and drive the French out of 
Mexico? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to W. Bruce: 

u mA u ii (J. J. Brooks, 

^^ ( F. Libbey. 

" 3d " " J.G.Flanders. 



The Freshman Prize Debate, in Linonia, took place on Thursday afternoon and 
evening. May 19th. 

Committee of Award. 

Henry K. W. Welch, Esq., Hartford, Prof. H. A. Newton, M. A., 
George Pratt, Esq., Norwich. 
QiLestion. — ^Is the President's policy for the re-construction of the Union, wise 
and expedient? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to { f }' ^^^^ 

u oA u u j W. B. Harding, 

^^ ( A. E. Lamb. 



oA u u jC. S.Bigler, 

^^ ( F. M. Spragi 



Sprague. 

Berkeley Scholarship. 

The Berkeley Scholarship, for the current year, has been awarded to Charles G. 
Rockwood, of Newark, N. J. 

Townsend Premiums. 

The Townsend Premiums, foi* excellence in English Composition, have been 
awarded to C. L. Atterbury, W. W. Battershall, H. P. Boyden, G. S. Merriam, A. 
D. Miller, J. W. Sterling. 
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Campaign Elections in the Sooieties. 

The elections in the Literary Societies were held on "Wednesday evening, June 
let, with the following result: — 

BROTHERS. LINOXIA. 

President, 
Heney C. McCreabt. Charles N. Taintor. 

Vice President, 
Charles H. Gatlord. John Dalzell. 

Orator, 
TuzAR Bulkley. Sanford S. Martyn. 

Cefnsor, 
George T. Ford. 



Secretary, 
Henry Butler. James Brand. 

Vice Secretary, 
J. J. Brooks. C. S. Bigler. 



The New Senior Society. 

Name not known, — Membership, fifteen, — Badge, two grave stones, a mound 
and a spade, — Origin, the Class of '64, — End, "dust to dust," — Motto, Gen. 50, 5, 
" In the grave which I have digged, there shalt thou bury me." Some people have 
either ignorantly or slanderously asserted that it is an offshoot from Phi Beta 
Kappa. We are informed that this isn't so. The mistaj^e arose from a similarity 
of purpose, — the latter being designed to " give dignity and solemnity to the cere- 
mony of eating peanuts," the former to give community and sweetness to the pro- 
cess of eating sour grapes. 



The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the Class of '65, held in 
July last. They should have found a place in the Lit. before, but were overlooked. 
It was the purpose of the Class to give to Tutor Hutchinson a more substantial 
token of regard, btit a strict enforcement of the College laws prevented it : — 
Whereas we, the Class of '65, have learned that Rev. William Hutchinson, our 

instructor iu Greek, has tendered his resignation to the College, and is about to 

remove to other posts of labor, therefore — 

Resolved^ That while his high literary culture, and especially his untiring and 
self-denying labor, have urged us onward in the pursuit of learning, his Christian 
courtesy and personal interest in each, have done much to make the path of duty 
one of pleasure. 

Resolved, That we shall long cherish his memory as a constant stimulus to 
greater exertions, in the hope that if, in the present, full fruit does not appear from 
his eflforts, the future may bear testimony to the seed that was sown, and be wor- 
thy of the sower. 

Resolved, That wo take this opportunity to tender to him our warmest thanks, 
for his kind and arduous labors, together with our most earnest wishes and prayers 
for his usefulness and success in the new sphere.of duty to which he is called. 
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^bitor's Cable. 

Reader, did you ever have a reverence for any one, a reverence which you cher- 
ished for a long time at a distance, and then tested by actual acquaintance? Per- 
haps you worshiped the minister 1 you thought him almost perfect and holy ; but, 
when you became acquainted with him, you found him very much of a human be- 
ing, after all. Or, did you ever have a very high regard for a certain position, and 
afterwards grow up nearer to it, where you could see its true proportions ? When 
you were a boy, you thought what a grand thing it would be to become a man : 
but now you think manhood is a^ prosy and common-place as boyhood was. Tou 
recollect with what a reverential regard you looked, when you were a Freshman, 
at those grave and dignified persons, who walked up the center aisle and took Sen- 
ior seats in ChapeL If you have since been here long enough to become a Junior, 
you are entirely rid of that old feeling. You think, now, that it would be the 
height of happiness, to be U. S. Senator, or Campaign President of Brothers in 
Unity, or Linonia, but very often, 

" Uneasy rests the head that wears the crown." 

We find the same difference between the preconceived notion and the reality, in 
regard to the Editorial pen. We used to think that the Lit. Editors must be very 
grand and imposing personages, in whose presence we should take off our hat, and . 
speak in modest tones, ^d with a " sij-." And the Editor^s Sanctum and Tables 
one would not think of approaching them, except when in an immaculate collar, 
and the best coat, as one goes to church. And how blest must the Editors be, in 
the enjojrment of aU the choice literature that is at their disposal I But now, the 
Sanctum isn't a church, the Editors are very practical men, and not at all imposing, 
and the literature that is presented is not all from the pen of Irving or Chas. Lamb, 
and the work isn't all easy, as when we go to Savin Rock after an advertisement, 
and don't get one. 

Still, we would not have you believe those fictions, which some evil-dispesed per- 
sons are circulating at our expense. They will tell you that there is no Sanctum, 
and that the Table is a myth ; that the Editorial quill is nothing but a lead pencil, 
and that the present Editor rests his paper, not on the Editor's Table, but on 
an Atlas, and that he writes, not in the Sanctum, but in the old Philosophy recita- 
tion-room, where he has gone to get rid of his chum's noise, and of interruption. 
Don't give heed to any such detracting and slanderous reports, but just imagine us, 
five in number, sitting round the old cherry Table, four criticising the articles you 
have handed in, and one driving the Editorial quill on this closing portion of the 
month's issue. Perhaps you would like to know who the five are. Well then, 
there is first, the Judge, the one of sober and dignified appearance, who does most 
of the smoking for the Board, who gives his opinion on the heavy articles, and 
swears " by John Rogers" at the poetry. Then comes the Literary Man, who writes 
his prize compositions by steam, and deals in the ideal. He is the one who throws 
the poetry into the scrap-basket, and who cut out a page from your criticism of 
Mrs. — 8 new novel. After him is the Ladies' Man, who dazzles the rest of the 

Vol. XXIX. 32 
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Board with his "store clothes," and who goes to Parties, and writes about "The 
Student in Society." Next him sits the Temperance Lecturer, who comes down * 
heavy on cei^in convivial habits of the Board, and who refused a five dollar ad- 
vertisement of a new cider-press. Last on the list is your humble servant, with 
no particular appellation. The Editor for next month threatens to call us the Lanky 

, but we just give the Editor for next month to understand, that nobody 

on this Board is to call names, or run down our boarding-place, for even if we do 
not present an imposing appearance, we are not to be imposed upon. 

The Board had a supper, near the close of the last term, and then all College 
separated for vacation. Some went to the great Fair in New York, where they 
voted for Grant on the sword, and bought miniature horse-shoes and dog-chains, 
which they have been wearing from the vest button-hole ever since. They think 
they had a grand time, but we think it must h^ve been stupid work, elbowing' 
around through such a crowd. The proper place to spend the Spring vacation is 
up in the country, where they have trout-brooks, and Wintergreen-berries, and 
birdH, and wild flowers, and May days. But perhaps you don't beheve in May 
days. Then just come to our room, and see the Arbutus wreath, which is still 
hanging over our looking-glass, and let me show you the picture of her whose fair 
hands twined it, and then just imagine yourself spending a whole day in her com- 
pany, up there in the quiet dell, by the brook, near where the Arbutus grows. 

But vacations don't last forever, any more than Election parades do, and all Col- 
lege is supposed to bo at work now. Six ambitious members of the Junior and 
Sophomore Classes were working seven hours a day last week, on the Bristed 
Scholarship examination. The Seniors are trading those " daring charicatures," 
mentioned in a certain brown-covered pamphlet, which was issued last term by 
some irresponsible individuals. The Sophomores are spending Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons in wishing that thoy had done some cramming for biennial 
dunng vacation, and in getting initiated into Junior politics. The Freshmen are 
taking it easy, and trying to decide whether it will be safe to defy the Faculty's 
threat, and have a Pow-wow. But the fullest glory, and the most valuable devel- 
opment of the Summer term, are reserved for the Junior Class. Astronomy and 
Logic, who shall speak their praises ? We studied the Constellations last August, 
when the scientific members of the Faculty were trying to capture some shooting 
stars, and wo have sometimes discoursed on the subject to an appreciative audience 
of one, hanging on our left arm, but when we come to take it from Snell's Olmsted, 
first part, it looms up in vastly different proportions, and the " severe, but delight- 
ful labor," comes to be better appreciated. And then Logic ! What a clear idea 
it does give one of things, to be told, that if you say " [ lie," the assertion is not a dic- 
tum simplicitei., but only a secundu7n quid^ and that somebody's dog once went 
through the process of modus toUendo ponens, to say nothing of the nicety of that 
Immediate Inference which proceeds'^by two kinds of Infinitation, and four of Op- 
position, among which are Sub-contrariety and Subaltemation. For the benefit of 
those desirous of pursuing the subject further, there are added three kinds of Con- 
version, including Per Accidens, A and E, and Contraposition, A and 0, the whole 
being clearly and succinctly illustrated, to those of feeble intellect, by an ingenious 
diagram, called the Square of Opposition, notwithstanding all of which we flunked 
the whole subject on this very Saturday noon, owing to too great zeal in literary 
pursuits. 
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There is one thing the members of Junior Class do, which we came very near 
forgetting. Every Monday noon, after the lecture in Philosophy, they gather in an 
admiring circle to stare at the Boarding-School gir — , we beg pardoi^— young la- 
dies, as they come out of the lecture. Delegations from all the Classes do the 
same thing, every Sunday evening, down at Center and Trinity Churches. When 
we lived up in the country, this was considered rude, and was left to the rowdies ; 
but here, in New Haven, it is the result of enlightened and liberal culture, and is 
monopolized by students. 

College is getting musical, and this is the burden of the Song, which may be 
heard daily, at half-past one, at the South side of the North coalyard. 

" Then out with your fiddle, your banjo and clapper, 
Your drum and your fife and guitar. 
And give three hearty cheers for Phi Beta Kapper; 
Hurra boys hurra, hurra boys hurrar I" 

We had intended to credit the effusion to its pretended originator, the accom- 
plished musician, from No. South Middle, but we discovered, yesterday, that 

it was skinned, with variations, from an old Lit., and therefore claim for the Board 
the honor of its inception. 

The Connecticut State Legislature is in session. It consists of between two 
hundred and eight hundred members, each town sending as many as it chooses, 
the small towns generally choosing to send twice as many as the large ones. The 
members had a tremendous time getting initiated, but now that they are initiated, 
they compose a most respectable, gentlemanly and talented body, the wonder and 
admiration of persons from the neighboring States. We would advise students to 
attend the sessions, and thus, by observation, to perfect themselves in parliamentary 
practice and public speaking. 

Some people say that the Editor's Table " ain't no use," because it does not con- 
tain any thought, or valuable information. We propose to remedy that, this year. 
We were going to commence by giving some account of the state of the public 
funds, but the funds haven't begun to come in yet ; and we substitute an accurate, 
and carefully-prepared-for-the-Lit, 

Report op the New Haven Markets. 

Bricks can be taken in the hand from the foundation of South Middle, for nothing. 
in the hat, from Peck's back room, for 25 cts. apiece. — Bones 2 cts. per lb. Some 
one was proposing to raise funds for the Board, by selling one of the Editors, but 
you don't come that game no how. — Busted oil cans mended by W. J. Derby & Co., 
comer Elm and York streets, for 3 cts. a hole ; broken chairs mended by B. H . 
Jackson, cheap ; and broken friendships mended for nothing, by the Peace Commit- 
tee of the harmonious Senior Class. — Burgundy pitch, two chaws for a cent. — 
Chewing gum, cent a stick. — For Butter and Kerosine, apply to the young man 
who sighed, — 

give me but her^ and /'K, &c. — 

From the markets on State street we have no reports, the member of the Legis- 
lature who came here seeking Fame and found nothing but her shad oh 1 not hav- 
ing yet made his ofFisnal statements. — Plantation Bitters, 10 cts. a glass. N. B. 
The glass sometimes proves to be a gob(b)le(i)t and sometimes a tumbler. — Rents ; 
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rooms over Chapel, lively ; in t'other building, front rooms, fifty scents a week, back 
rooms, none in market ; all occupied by Cochleaureati, Cockroaches, and that "Wick- 
ed Flea w?io^ no man pursueth." — '* Sawdust pudding" continues to be " the finest 
kind of board ;" but if you have in your room a solution of the Astronomical problems, 
you will get bobed, for two days, for nothing. — Sickness papers obtained at the ex- 
pense of a good conscience, mighty cheap for some folks I — Steel and grapes at 
usual rates. — Three* patches of watermelons, just up, discovered in West Haven ; 
four strawberry-beds in blossom out toward Saltonstall, and two fine peach orchards 
up toward Hamden .*. fruit will be cheap. — ^Telling the truth costs you your 
friends, and lying lips are an abomination to the Lord ; so, to make the thing square, 
people generally mix lying and the truth promiscuously. — Tobacco, 10 cts. a plug. — 
Meersham pipes $8.00. — ^Two good clay pipes were foimd on Pat's cellar door yes- 
terday. (Query after Nick Nax.) — What is the difference between a wild Indian 
and a wild Irishman? — Ans. — One smokes a pipe of peace, and the other smokes 
a piece of pipe. — Window-glass 50 cts. a shot, and the 

YALE LIT. 
$2. a year ; which is dog cheap for such an amount of good, sound, solid, substan- 
tial, spicy, pathetic, touching, entertaining, interesting, and instructive reading, as 
your very erudite, original and accomplished Editors, with their valuable corps of 
contributors, will furnish to your delighted and enchanted receptivity. 

Before closing, we wish to call attention to the Promenade Concert, to be held 
under the auspices of the Spoon Committee, on Monday evening, June 20th. There 
is no evening in the year when better music, or better arrangements for a pleasant 
time can be ofiered to students. 

The Articles for this month's Lit. were so few in number, and came in so late 
that we could not make much selection or arrangement. Two of the latest re- 
ceived go over to next month. 

To Contributors. 

" The Nymph" is very fair, but must remain veiled from the pubUc gaze. " Be- 
fore Vicksburg" is under consideration, and will probably appear in our next. 
"The Cruise of 'The Spark' " will commence next month. Please give us more 
articles. We have to go about and solicit most of those we now obtain. When 
Communications are sent through the Post Office, we, in all cases, adhere strictly 
to the ryle, by which we leave the accompanying envelope unopened, until the Ar- 
ticle has been accepted. 

Exchanges. 

We have received Vol. I., No. 1, of the " North Granville Quarterly," conducted by 
persons connected with the Female Seminary in North Granville, New York. It 
is very neat and tasteful in its external appearance, and the character of the Arti- 
cles speaks well for the ability of the young ladies, who are its contributors. We 
willingly place it on our Exchange List. We have also received the Harvard 
Monthly for May, and the Atlantic for June. 
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WM. STOCKING. 

Mr. Clay has left us no more enduring memorial of greatness than 
his memorable and eloquent orations in behalf of the South American 
Eepublics struggling for independence. Mr. Webster did not hesitate 
to openly advocate the cause of suffering Greece, and expressed the 
heartfelt sympathy of a Nation, wherever freedom was battling for 
a home. The statesmen of to-day are dumb in the presence of en- 
croachments and outrages upon innocent people, no matter how flagi- 
tious. Do we stand as we ought before the world, when we can calmly 
and contentedly behold a glorious cause falling, or the chains doubly 
riveted upon a noble, though unfortunate people. The world does not 
afford a more humiliating spectacle than to see a proud Kepublic cow- 
ering before the threatened displeasure of a despotic power. Diplo- 
macy has come to be only a deceitful mask, which enables a lecherous 
and diseased body politic to hide its inherent deformity, and cover up 
the most infamous purposes. 

England has never dared to flaunt in our face, officially, the real 
sympathy she has, on the part of her public men, with the Southern 
Confederacy. The ways of diplomacy, with her, have been but the 
devices and resorts of villainy, which only smiles the more blandly, 
as the ruin of its victim becomes more certain and complete. It would 
have been more suited to our character, as a power among the Nations, 
if we had shown our disregard of England's friendship or enmity, by 

VOL. XI IX. 33 
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a silent contempt, rather than to have betrayed such extreme solici- 
tude, which could only be interpreted as a sign of weakness. But, 
the truth is, our cousins over the water are, in many respects, very 
similar to us. They have a like regard for success, as an indication 
of v.orth and strength. They draw about them the mantle of self- 
righteousness, and shut their eyes to the enormities and infamies of 
other Nations. They are afflicted with a moral blindness fearful to 
behold, unless it happen, as it sometimes does, that they perceive in 
uthe proposed prostration, or dismemberment of a Nation, the signs of 
ultimate detriment to themselves. We cannot forget, however, that 
the great heart of the English is true to us, just as it is to the cause of 
human freedom, and against injustice and despotism everywhere. We 
have seen this demonstrated in the generous welcome extended but 
recently to that staunch patriot and undaunted warrior, Garabaldi. 
But the other side of the picture, connected with his sudden and mys- 
terious departure, illustrates what we have said. England, as ruler, 
has no sympathy to spare for the most glorious cause. While Eng- 
land, as ruled, opens wide the door of her heart, and bids all enter 
who are in distress or danger; sends greeting everywhere to freedom's 
sons and daughters. 

Garabaldi left England, the object of his visit only half accom- 
plished, but still, with experience enough to convince him and the 
world, that the English, as a people, are the true friends of Republi- 
can progress. Strange indeed would it be, if a Nation which boasts 
itself the asylum and refuge of the oppressed, should show itself cold 
or even luke-warm when called upon to testify against the oppressor. 
Stranger is it that we, who boast ourselves of a higher freedom and a 
nobler mission, should lower our standard and vacillate between our 
love for the right and our fear of the strong. We have recently re- 
ceived, with open arms, the Naval Representative of a Nation, whose 
garments are reeking with the blood of victims ruthlessly slaughtered 
ifor daring to aspire to the God-given rights which we enjoy. To be 
sure, that Nation extended to us, in the hour of our deepest trial, the 
only word of cordial sympathy received from a foreign power. But 
•we are in no need of God-speeds which close our hearts to the cry of 
/suffering humanity, anywhere. A few years ago, and Kossuth came 
.among us, awakening, by the charm of his person, and the power of 
itrue eloquence, a new interest and a deeper enthusiasm in a falling 
'but glorious cause. Our people listened, with beating heart 
and clenched hand, to the story of bitter, burning wrong, which 
Hungary had suffered. Is not the story as true to-day as it was then? 
And if we look away from outsAn^^, \iQ^ y^n«\1\5!l \si \«\iQld the 
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posture of England, cringing before the behests of that arch-traitor 
and enemy of progress, Napoleon the little. The latter is the most 
facile villain in the world; He took up the cause of the Italians only 
to ensnare them in his fatal toils. And, to-day, because forsooth lie 
wills it, Garabaldi has the door of welcome closed against him in 
merry England. Eternal honor to the people who recognized, at his 
advent, the holy cause of Italian freedom, and cheered the heart of a 
hero with hopes of a brighter future. Perpetual infamy to the rulers 
whose craven obeisance and timorous policy drove Garabaldi from 
their shores. There is a touching beauty in the life of this man, 
which appeals to the best instincts of every heart. And there is no 
man who represents a more gallant people or a grander cause. Gara- 
baldi possesses that shining virtue which constitutes his chief title to 
nobility — the purest unselfishness. Ho labors and sacrifices, not to 
attain the insignia of rank or the paltry honor of office, but to secure 
the priceless boon of freedom to his country. To that object he de- 
votes his life, and will never fail, while Italy calls to labor and sacri- 
fice for her redemption. In these days of easy virtue and decaying 
patriotism, we may well look to the character of Garabaldi for a 
bright example of patriotism, and a noble illustration of the Christian 
virtues. We toss our cap in air and shout ourselves hoarse over men 
who merit only the hot indignation and bitter contempt of every patriot 
heart. The most momentous interest, and the extremest peril of the 
Republic, weigh as nothing in the scale, when compared with private 
resentment, emoluments and office. These are facts so patent that we 
cannot shut our eyes to them. They tell the stol*y of many a defeat, 
carrying alarm and dismay to loyal hearts. And because they give 
hope, and hope is strength to this infernal rebellion, the enemies of 
Republican Institutions are already howling over what seems to them 
the death struggles of the Republic. We need not to be told that we 
have among us bright and inspiring examples of unselfish patriotism 
and heroic devotion. We cannot forget them. And the lesson 
they teach us, there is need enough to learn, if we are ever to be 
worthy of the legacy they have left us. We pay our silent and weep- 
ing tribute to the memory of our fallen heroes. And while we 
mourn, the startling fact comes home to us, that men do not and will 
not forget self, even while country is gasping for life, and traitors' 
hands are red with brothers' blood. Would that we might find a gleam 
of hope in the example of oiir public men ; that they might teach us 

" That a country's a thing men should die for at need," 

and not merely prate of liberty and rights. 
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Yet, though we do not find at home that virtue which, strong in Its 
simplicity and enduring as life, leads us upward and onward — we need 
not go back to antiquity for it. We have a living hero, even in the 
Nineteenth Century. We ask no better model than Garabaldi. whose 
efforts, sacrifices and sufferings for the independence and freedom of 
Italy, will present a shining record on the page of history. 

We believe him, to-day, the most popular man in the world, simply 
because he is the most disinterested. And we pay him homage, not 
only for what he has done^ but for what he is. Of incorruptible integ- 
rity, undaunted purpose, and generous philanthropy, he challenges 
our admiration and love. It is because he displays the humble virtues 
of common life, is always at the post of duty, refuses all rewards for 
his gallant deeds, and lives in such Spartan simplicity, that he wins 
the hearts of his countrymen, and extorts the highest praise, even from 
his enemies. He is now waiting and watching, on the lonely, rocky 
island of Caprera, for the auspicious moment when he can again un- 
sheath his sword, and strike for liberty and justice. He has caused as 
much terror at Rome, as Hannibal did, when he rode up to the gate 
and defiantly cast his javelin into the city. The " eternal city" found 
Spartacus a most determined and formidable enemy ; two of her best 
generals being summoned from service abroad, before the heroic gladi- 
ators were destroyed. 

These were brave men, yet Home has nevQr had a more implacable 
foe than the hero of Caprera. The flattery of princes, the riches 
and luxuries of European Capitals, cannot induce him to abandon his 
purpose. Italy must be free. He has seen the bright dawn of a new 
era for the land of his hopes and prayers, Vhile 

** Native hills and plains are ringing 
With the sound of joy ouce more — 
Charming echoes send the Music 
From Alps to far Sicilia's shore." 

This dawn is ushering in the glorious day of complete disenthrall- 
raent from the bigotry and intolerance of Popery. The tiara rests 
upon an uneasy head : the throne of the pope is supported by foreign 
bayonets — the citadel of superstition has been entered, and must soon 
be surrendered to those who love the liberty which the Gospel brings. 
Soon, let us hope, the land of Italy will stand united before the world, 
and a Nation shall be born again. 

" The Seas and the Alps shall Italy bound ; 
The oppressor no more in her land shall be found; 
The banner of freedom we'll spread to the air, 
And from Appenines rush in a chariot of fire." 0. B. 8. 
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t €tnm a{"^t <fgarfe." 

Without doubt the majority of our readers will pause, in no little 
wonderment, as their eyes fall upon the subject of our sketch, " The 
Cruise of the Spark?" What can that mean? Who wrote this? 
and similar exclamations and interrogations, will be frequent, until, 
perhaps, curiosity will prove sufficiently strong to lead ^.few to wade 
through these pages, uninteresting to the larger number. Rest assu- 
red. Reader, in the outset, we do not promise you much that is thrill- 
ing. The age of personal adventurehdi^ gone by; yet an age has suc- 
ceeded, scarcely less fertile in incident. It is not our intention to 
attempt to rival that scholarly production of the lamented Hugh Mil- 
ler — " The cruise of the Betsey." — We have no scientific researches to 
lay before you. But, in a word, our story is the simple narrative of a 
College vacation tour^ which, to the nine who passed those three event- 
ful weeks together, will ever afford a never failing theme of pleasant 
thought and conversation. For their sakes, chiefly, I assume the capaci- 
ty of historian ; and if, while I commit to the printed page incidents so 
fresh and pleasant to their, memories, I can at the same time interest 
you, and drop here and there some suggestions, drawn from a rich ex- 
perience, which shall prove of the least benefit to those who may seek^ 
in various ways, to while away the coming, long, summer vacation, I 
shall consider myself a fortunate individual, and rest with satisfaction^ 
over easily won laurels. 

Nearly a year has passed since the subject of our story, set sail from^ 
our own New Haven waters, upon an expedition, which, to those who 
formed the crew, seems more eventful than veteran "^ar" could nar- 
rate. The College year had closed. The long dreaded " Biennial," 
Commencement week, with its scenes of interest, and going home, had 
already become matters of history. These College walls were almost 
deserted, save here and there an impatient lingerer, waiting the arrival 
of a ^^substantial letter" from home, in the shape of about otic hundred 
dollars, so essential to his leaving town with a quiet conscience. At 
home myself, I was spared the trouble of packings and removals, and 
was therefore at once thrown upon my own resources to find where- 
with to while away the sultry summer days. My Biennial exertions 
bad left me nearly exhausted, that is, as far at least as regards my be- 

XXIX. 33* 
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ing able to give the Faculty any farther information with reference to 
what remained in my brain, after two years of College life. Now, 
how to pass the vacation was the absorbing subject of my thoughts, 
as well as of a number of others similarly situated. A happy project 
was at last hit upon. We'll turn navigators, excursionists, traveling 
musicians, on an independent footing ; sail our own craft, cook our own 
food, take care of ourselves entirely, and when our purses run low, re- 
plenish them, by the piles of Greenbacks, which will result from the 
large and delighted audiences, who must flock to hear our novel enter- 
tainments. The project was well planned; you shall see how well it 
was carried into effect. 

To charter a yacht, was the first business requiring attention. The 
" Electric Spark," as she was formerly called, but more recently ab- 
breviated to " The Spark" was found to be the only craft owned in 
this seaport city, sufficiently large, or at all adapted to our purpose. 
She was roomy, fast, easily managed, and sea- worthy, qualities which 
were all, subsequently, thoroughly tested. A bargain with the owner 
was at once struck, and all the necessary arrangements for the outfit 
made. A Captain, Mate, Purser, Steward, Assistant Steward, Surgeon 
and Gunner, were regularly elected officers, leaving two only remain- 
ing as privates. Rules of implicit obedience to the orders of com- 
manding officers were enjoined, on penalty of being placed upon half 
rations. By the way, as to rations. Rest assured our locker was well 
stocked with eatables and drinkables ; the latter of course exclusive- 
Wi for SICKNESS, — a very wise provision. Pipes and tobacco, reading 
matter, cooking utensils, a trunk and carpet-bags of ^' store clothes,'' 
fireworks, bedding, &c., constituted a heterogeneous cargo. Friday 
morning, the 7th of August, was fixed upon as the day of sailing. 
That morning dawned bright and " serene," and at an early hour a 
ponderous load of baggage, accompanied by the nine, in the uniform of 
the " Varuna Boat-club, was at the wharf, ready to embark. A half 
hour spent in stowing away snugly our outfit, and making all fast, and 
we loose from our moorings, hoist sail, and with a gentle breeze drop 
quietly out of the harbor, firing a salute from our signal gun, a piece 
of ordnance of no mean proportions. There is always a novelty at- 
tending the beginning of any such expedition, which for a time adds 
interest to every sight and incident, and leads all to be wide awake 
and ready, with eye and ear, awaiting each new development. So it 
was with us in the present case. For days it was pleasant, when 
nothing else attacted our attention, to lie on deck and watch the sail- 
ing of the <* Spark," as she skimmed over the waves ; pleasant to watch 
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the waves themselves, chasing one another in frolicsome mirth. But 
this novelty soon wore away, till at length nothing but a lashing sea, 
disturbed in the least our equilibrium, as we lay for hours reading, 
sleeping, or smoking our pipes. 

Our first day's sail brought us to anchor, about four o'clock, in the 
little bay near the Guilford Point House — ^where we lay all night. 
Anchoring, making everything trim, and having spread our blankets, 
we went ashore in search of sport. We lounged about upon the 
grass, — smoked, drank cooling beverages, procured a hackman in the 
evening to drive us to the town, where we serenaded a Young Ladies' 
Sewing Society, and were invited in to join the company ; but we, of 
course, declined the invitation. A word for the Guilford Point House. 
We have visited many watering places, but none where they set as 
fine a table as at this unpretending resort ; as for drinks and ices, 
our gunner can testify to the quality of J{m*s Rum Punches — and all 
of us, to the most delicious lemonades and claret ever tasted. At 
early dawn we are again under sail — for we wish to make New Lon- 
don before night-fall. During the morning, our headway was excellent, 
and had not one of our number wished to land near the Connecticut, 
to run home and tell his mother where he was, and what he was doing, 
we should, doubtless, have accomplished our purpose. But, as it hap- 
pened, with the afternoon came a head wind, and a cloudy sky — and it 
was nearly dark before we passed the river. There was no harbor 
now nearer than New London, and we must push on to that at al! 
events. The afternoon wore slowly away, — and far more slowly the 
distance between us and our desired port. The clouds had thickened, 
and soon *' precipitation'* commenced in the form of a drizzling rain. 
Our canvas covering, the only protection we had from the storm, was 
at once spread, and all, save the Captain and Pilot, stretched them 
selves longitudinally beneath it. Smoking and joking, were the re- 
sorts to keep away the blues at such times. Now and then a sea-sick 
companion would crawl quietly out of his position, and soon be seen 
apparently gazing intently into the blue waves. As a squall at times 
struck the sails, and the sharp tones of the Captain were heard, 
" Hard a lee /'* " which way you heading ?** the timorous Mate would 
start in fear, expressing a wish that we were home, or, ** I*d give ^ve 
dollars if we were tied up somewhere," — which latter expression be- 
came a by-word for the rest of the cruise, whenever the sea became 
rough. Toward midnight we were safely " tied up" to a schooner in 
New London harbor. Sunday morning brought with it a sunny day. 
The Stewards get up an extra breakfast of hot-coffee, fish, and mash- 
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ed potatoes ; lots are drawn for the forenoon and afternoon watches, 
and after sundry ablutions and brushings, we start for church. Per- 
haps you can imagine the sensation that was produced, particularly 
among the female portion of the congregation,^ as eigJiU in sailor cos- 
tume, with "Yale" glittering upon their belt«, marched up a church aisle. 
The observed of all, we of course, bore ourselves with unwonted dig- 
nity. 'Tis useless for me to attempt to narrate all the multitudinous 
incidents which are so vividly impressed upon our minds, and have a 
seeming importance, which others could not appreciate. We have 
more to say about New London, in connection with our homeward trip, 
and will therefore leave it now. 

Th5 next day we are off again, and about the middle of the after- 
noon, are tied to the bow of a new Steamer, the Yazoo, nearly com- 
pleted, in the Mystic river, — a steamer which, not many months after, 
bore two of our crew to the cotton fields of Louisiana. Our purses 
now began to remind us of the fleeting character of worldly posses- 
sions, and therefore our musical powers must be brought into requisi- 
tion to meet the demands of the ** Commissary Department." Hand- 
bills might be seen, posted about the town of Mystic, advertising a 
grand, and highly attractive Concert, in some such form as this : 

CONCERT ! ! 

The Yale College Glee Cluh, consisting of eight superior vocalists, 
will give one of their highly entertaining Concerts, consisting of Col- 
lege Songs, Glees, and Popular Airs, at , at P. M. 

The Cluh are cruising in the Yacht " Spark,*' and will appear in 
the costume of the Yale Navy, 



Admission 25 cents. 



Evening came ; the Hall is lighted ; Door-keepers stationed at 
their posts, awaiting comers — with all the dignity of an " English Op- 
era." One and another would come, and endeavor to look in at the 
door, to ascertain the character of the audience, before venturing the 
expenditure of twenty- five cents. We were careful, however, to keep 
the doors closed, after the manner of " secret" organizations. By giv- 
ing away a quantity of Tickets, we, at the appointed hour for the en- 
tertainment, had an audience of perhaps fifty. A prefatory speech 
introduces the exercises, in which we declare that we are not profes- 
sional singers, and stating that'most of the songs we shall sing, "will 
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be those we have been accustomed to sing under the elms that sur- 
round our College home." Applause follows our very first effort. We 
were encouraged, — soon encored, — until, at the close of our Program- 
me, we are called upon to sing, by special request, additional songs. 
Congratulations and praises accompany this first effort. Excuses are 
offered for the size of our audience. " Our people did not know of 
your Concert soon enough." " Come and give us another, and we will 
give you a full house," &c. Expenses all paid, we find a balance in 
our favor of over Two Dollars. — A success, certainly. We were sat- 
isfied, and leave Mystic, congratulating ourselves on so successful a 
debut. 

Our next place of landing was Slonington, where our CapAin had 
some acquaintances ; a place for which he ever seemed to show a de- 
cided partiality. I ought not to have forgotten the Bradford Island 
House, with its gay young ladies, who appeared to be of a decidedly 
social turn, and ready to do anything in their power to make the Isl- 
and as pleasant for us as possible. The mementoes of ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, cartes de visites, &c., bespoke an unusual interest in us adven- 
turers, which interest, if we are rightly informed, has not altogether 
died out at the present time, and, I believe, was a reciprocal one. Ask 
our Surgeon. But now for Stonington — and Watch Hill. Encour- 
aged at our first concert attempt, we had determined upon repeating 
our programme at these two places also. Watch Hill was crowded to 
overflowing at this season, with the •* gay and festive" from the cities, 
and daily, many were refused accommodations for want of room. A 
damper was at once put upon our expectations here, by our inability 
to procure the dining hall for our purpose. It required too much time 
and labor to remove the furniture and replace it. At the request, 
therefore, of some of the guests, we sang in the open air, from the 
balcony of the Atlantic House, receiving in return a handsome dona- 
tion. Our Concert at Stonington, however, was the most decided suc- 
cess of any during the cruise, — and we shall ever remember our friends 
there, for, we believe we have many, with enthusiastic admiration. 
The Hop at the Wadawannuck, the night trip to Bradford's Island, 
with those interesting and interested young ladies, are too deeply im- 
pressed upon our memories, to be soon forgotten. 

Two days and nights spent in this vicinity, and again we sail East- 
ward, for that far famed resort of fashion, during the Summer months, 
Newport, R. I. I may be allowed here to picture the manner in which 
we passed a single day upon the water, as a specimen of the rest, for I 
believe much of the highest enjoyment of those three weeks was found 
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when we were, for ten or twelve long hours — ^in some cases twice that 
number — under sail, bound for some distant port. Regardless of per- 
sonal appearance during the day, at night we simply wrapped a blanket 
or shawl about us, and with a carpet-bag for a pillow, stowed ourselves 
away as closely as we well could lie, upon the hard bottom of our 
craft, for rest, ^okes and laughter rang over the water till late hours, 
and we were sufficiently tired to close our eyes. At day-break there 
was an early turnout of the whole crew ; for, as soon as one awoke, it 
was useless for the others to attempt to prolong sleep. A healthy 
plunge in the cooling " brine" was the initiatory to our arranging our 
toilet. Decks were then scrubbed, everything put in trim, pipes light- 
ed, and we all waited, while the stewards prepared the morning meal. 
This usually consisted of hot coffe, cold meat, fresh fish, potatoes, or, 
at times, simply bread and milk, according to the condition of our 
locker. We, at times, had royal meals, which we can assure all, were 
duly appreciated. Breakfast finished, we take our pipes again, the 
Captain gives his orders for the morning, stations a man at the helm, 

we lounge about, reading, writing to well, — ask our Gunner and 

Surgeon, The hot sun soon creates a thirst for something cooling — 
and our Gunner suggests the idea of a Punch. The Stewards com- 
mence operaiions. The ice-box comes forth, and no mean category of 
drinkables. The Gunner inbibes his punch. The rest of the crew 
keep the Gunner company, and the Stewards busy, for a half hour, 
when, after another punch for the Gunner, we settle down again to 
our former quiet. Noon brings the contents of the locker again into 
requisition, and soon again another punch for the Gunner, &c., &c. 
Our sail to the mouth of that most beautiful of all northern Bays, the 
Narragansett, was not rapid, but a gentle progress. The ocean swell, 
as we rounded Point Judith, was grand in the extreme. Evening, 
however, came upon us, when still ten miles from anchorage, and with 
it, a perfect calm over the surface of the Bay. Our oars were brought 
out, and till nearly morning-light, all by turns ply them, to prevent 
drifting back to sea, or running upon hidden rocks. Early Sunday 
morning, after a sail of twenty-four hours, we once more came to an- 
chor, just beneath tlie guns of old Fort Adams. Here, Reader, we 
must leave you, for the present. The most interesting part of our 
story is yet to come ; but we must reserve it— and a little bit of ad- 
vice to pleasure-seekers — ^till another Number of the " Lit." 

M — . " Steward." 
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THE Deforest prize oration, 

BY HENRY PAINE BOVDEN, WORCESTER, MASS. 



Neque enim res est ulla in qua proprius ad Deorum nunuu virtus accedat huma- 
na quam civitates aut coudere novas conservaf e jam conditas. — Cic, de R&pub, 

ANALYSIS. 

I. National exigencies. 

II. Authors of the Federalist 

III. The Federalist 

IV. The prominent political teachings. 

V. Conclusion. 

ORA.TION. 

The character of the four years that followed the Revolution, was a 
strange and gloomy one. A terrible revulsion succeeded the intense 
strain, and dangers that men had dreamed not of, confronted them. 
National bankruptcy stared them full in the face ; anarchy appeared 
inevitable ; an awful disaster seemed impending the brilliant outset of 
the war. There were serious complications abroad, and greater dan- 
gers at home. Separation was threatened ; a division into three Con- 
federacies was openly discussed ; the very air was tainted with insur- 
rection. The soldiery had incensed the people, and the people the sol- 
diery. Congress was for weeks without a quorum ; the treasury 
without resources; the people without energy ; Washington without 
hope. More than all, the Articles of Confederation proved inefficient. 
The defects were so radical, that no superficial legislation could re- 
move them. A new combination, a new union on a different basis, 
was imperatively necessary. Without it, there could be no peace, no 
security. Groping on, the nation spent four tumultous and apprehen- 
sive years. And yet all the confusion, and incoherency and bound- 
less chaos, were only significant of the concluding scenes of one period, 
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and were prophetic of a new and brighter epoch. The very extrem- 
ity of the situation inspired courage. Men seemed assured in the lat- 
ter days, that from the Old, the New would arise, purer and stronger; 
that the four years would form a palimpsest, in which the darkness of 
the Past would be transfigured into the glories of the Future. And 
when the Old Confederation had entirely crumbled away, and when 
Congress appealed to the constituent authority, there was no mad 
reeling or staggering in the nation, but hopefully it began its work. 
The Convention was a stormy one, for democracy, monarchy, state 
rights, centralism engaged in bitter conflict. As usual, from a clash- 
ing of interests resulted a compromise. "The plan in all its parts," 
Hamilton declares," was a plan of accommodation." 

To defend the new plan before the people, all circumstance s seemed 
to unite in demanding Alexander Hamiltorf. In this great work, he 
associated with himself, John Jay and James Madison, and in connec- 
tion with them, he published that remarkable series of essays, which 
is universally recognized as a standard commentary on the Constitu- 
tion, and which, for lucidness of thought, clearness of style, and clas- 
sical elegance of composition, claims a place by the side of Burke and 
Bolingbroke. 

The contributions of John Jay did not exceed six. But his can- 
dor, resolution, zeal, integrity, had won him the public confidence, and 
he was a powerful auxiliary. James Madison, the second of the great 
Three, was a man of unusual character and influence. Entering poli- 
tics when still young, he soon found his way to the Continental Con- 
gress, a body unrivalled save by the Long Parliament of Charles the 
First, and the French National Assembly. The same high position 
that he gained here, he afterwards held in the Convention of '87. Of 
a meditative disposition, with a calm, slow temperament, he was dis- 
tinguished less for the brilliancy of his talents, than for the accuracy of 
his attainments. The task of founding a system of Government, is the 
most exalted duty of the statesman, and it was one, which all the hab- 
its of his previous life, and the natural bent of his mind fitted Madison 
to perform. 

To Alexander Hamilton the nation owes most. From him the Fed- 
eralist received its strength. . Born on one of the West Indies, he 
came early to the United States, and immediately entered upon that 
wonderful career, that is perhaps more brilliant than any other in the 
annals of the country. When but seventeen, and still a student in 
Princeton College, he published a pamphlet of seventy-four pages, 
which was received by the Whigs, as a triumphant vindication of their 
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opinions, and which was attributed to John Jay, then in the maturity 
of his powers. " From that time foriih," Troup says, " Hamilton was 
a Whig oracle." Thus auspiciously did he enter the political arena ; 
a golden moment, too, when a weary nation was awaiting its deliver- 
ance. For more tnan twenty-five years, he contmued in the lists, the 
crowned defender of the Republic, and then with honors bright before 
him and brave prospects, he fell, amid the sobbing and mourning of 
the nation, a victim to feudal notions of honor. His mind was one of 
extraordinary grasp and comprehension, with powers to originate 
systems of government, and with the intrepidity to put them into exe- 
cution. His splendid genius, his administrative faculties, his youth, 
when he first dazzled the country, his powers of thought so versatile, 
his command of speech so fascinating, call vividly up, the man in 
whom England put her trust, when that great fabric of government 
which the centuries had been perfecting, was threatened. But higher 
than Pitt, impartial history will place Hamilton. The one saved : the 
other created. To be sure, he never gained the earnest sympathy of 
the masses ; to be sure, his theory of morals was somewhat like Sir 
Robert Walpole's ; to be sure, he was aristocratic ; but he was loyal 
to the nation, loyal to liberty, loyal to the law. He was indeed the 
champion and representative of the law, Jefferson of the principle of 
liberty. 

There was need of talent, and hope, and courage. A great nation, 
just disenthralled, was without a government, and its life seemed sus- 
pends i. while the People were discussing the question of their union, 
under one supreme, controlling, uniting national government, arrange 
ing how much of their individual liberties they should surrender, and 
protecting their remaining privileges behind insurmountable barriers, 
to defend them to the last hour. It has been well called " the finest 
political spectacle of history." 

The first number of the Federalist was published in the New York 
Journal, October 27th, 1787, and the entire series of eighty-five num-* 
bers, was completed in August of the next year. The essays at once 
excited intense interest throughout the entire country, and their sur- 
passing merits have preserved them for all time from the fate of the 
other controversial writings. For none demonstrate so convincingly, 
the great struggle of a Confederate Republic and a Free Government. 
None are so liberal in thought, so conservative in expression. None 
so combine comprehensiveness and precision. None exhibit such deep 
theoretic wisdom, and common-sense, so bold. The style is clear, 
logical, concise, with a sincerity that charms, even before conviction. 

84 
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Its masterly expositions have given birth to American Constitutional 
Law, which is thus placed above all arbitrary discussions, and in the 
domain of legal truth. Its great strength consists in the application 
of elementary principles of Government, to practical administration. 
As he learns, more and more, this exalted teaching, he feels that the 
Federalist was written, not for the exigencies of one nation, not for a 
single period, but for all time, for the education of advancing human- 
ity. The voice of the ages, it expresses the lesson learned in six 
thousand years. Separate not liberty and law, for both are perverted; 
the one becomes lawless, the other, despotic. Unquestionably, the 
Federalist seemed the adoption of the Constitution. Washington as- 
serted it, and the popular judgment confirmed him. To-day reaffirms 
the verdict of former days, for the Federalist is a great oracle of free- 
dom, " a defense of those sacred rights of mankind, which are not to 
be rummaged for, among old parchments or musty records, but which 
are written as with a sunbeam by the hand of divinity itself, and can 
never be erased or polluted by mortal power." 

The prominent political lesson of the Federalist is an all important 
one. It is this. That an adequacy of power is not lodged in the 
federal head. Security demands a supremacy of power. But such a 
power, fully competent to its objects, is incompatible with the nature 
of confederation. Theoretically, therefore, a confederacy is weak, a 
lasting one, impossible. Short-lived, tumultous, discordant, this is 
a priori in its character. Summon history, and hear the confirma- 
tions. The Amphictymic and Achsean League went down under a 
wave of violence and feud. The United Provinces present only a de- 
ceptive strength and glory. The Helutic Leagues deluged unhappy 
Switzerland with blood. The Germanic Confederation does not even 
offer a pretense of concert. Let our own confederation, with its mis- 
erable failure, end the sad catalogue. Everywhere, is the same mis- 
take ; everywhere, is a subordination not of the federal members, but 
of the federal head ; everywhere, is an apotheosis of a false principle ; 
everywhere, is consequent ruin. " The great and radical vice," the 
Federalist declares, '' consists in the principle of legislation for states 
or governments, in their corporate or collective capacities, as contra- 
distinguished from the individuals of which they are composed." 
Nationality must therefore be engrafted upon federalism. Hence 
the constitution acts on individuals. It is a union, a living bond be- 
tween the People of the United States. The incarnation, thus, of 
free government, popular, universal, comprehensive. Centralization, 
too, was escaped,— centralization that destroys individuality ; that 
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makes a nation a great machine, that is as despotic as absolutism. 
It may bestow an appearance of order ; may repress petty misde- 
meanors ; but vigor, energy and elasticity is gone. Profound monu- 
ments, great expansions, deep convictions are prevented, and instead 
is an apathy, and impotence and community of thought that is de- 
grading. Self-government, then, and decentralization are the shining 
stars in the western constellation. The States, the whole people and 
the United States are in pei^ect harmony. The fundamental charac- 
ter of nationality which can alone save us from disintegration is stOl 
in accordance with the reserved rights of the States, which in their 
turn consecrate the sovereign rights of the people, and which are the 
firmest barrier against centraliztion. That glory of order which 
reigns throughout the eternal universe^ almost finds here its coun- 
terpart. 

The new Constitution, then, has no precise parallel among historical 
developments. It is the result of an analysis. It personifies the 
combination of free individuality with association in a self-conscious 
democracy. Fortunate indeed was it that " the plan was a plan of 
accommodation." We were saved, thus, from a monarchy, saved 
from an aristocracy, saved from a democracy. Our enemies assert 
that the plan was not a logical one. Logical it may not have been, 
but it was the true one. They declare that our present condition is 
an experimental one. Be it so, be it so. After successfril experiment 
comes generalization. To-day, too, the thick cloud of battle may 
shut off from the eyes of some, the radiance of the Republican prin- 
ciple. So may the burning of a little straw hide the everlasting stars, 
but they still abide, and will shine forever. 

Milton's sublime conception finds here its most perfect realization : 
" The State — a great christian man, of mighty limbs and large mem- 
bers, compact in virtue and body." Thus this government of checks 
and counter-checks, this equipoise of powers, this union of a monar- 
chy and republic, is the master-piece of human ingenuity, — ^the high- 
est expression of civilization, the last product of a free, progressive, 
enduring Christianity. ^ 
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Ibtal anir §leal 



Long ago in distant ages, 

Ages dimly known, 
Faintly traced in storied pages. 

On an island throne, 

"Was a city reared with stately 

Columns. All alone, 
Calm in beauty, it sedately 

Sat upon its island throne. 

With its brazen pillars splendid, 

Massive brass and sculptured stone, 
Bright as if from heaven descended 

O'er the ocean far it shone. 

On its thousand golden towers 

Sailors from afar 
Gazing, longing, wore the hours : 

But as if on some bright star 
Gazed they cnly. Mystic powers 

Kept them aye afar. 

Happy they within that city dwelling; 

For like those, who deep hi dreams, 
Know not sorrow's dirges knelling. 
Know not joy's tumultuous pteans swelling. 

And to them the real alone unreal seems. 

Theirs were mystic dreamy pleasures. 

As in story old 
Lotus-eators heard fantastic measures. 
Harps unseen poured forth their golden treasures, 

And amid the strains, old ocean's murmur rolled. 

Beautiful but fleeting fancies 

Ever filled their thought. 
Angel voices spoke to them in trances. 
Angel faces met their upturned glances 

Greeting them unsought. 
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Without care or thought of livmg, 

Knowing naught of death, 
Sustenance kind natttre giving, 
Carelessly her gifts receiving, 

Calmly they drew breath. 

But sometimes, when calm the sun was setting. 
Strange new thoughts they seemed to feel ; 

All their apathy forgetting. 

They would blindly yearn for earnest life and real. 

And at length some passion fiercely sweeping 

Over them, awoke to higher things ; 
Gave them earnest toil and earnest weeping, 

All the pains and pleasures labor brings. 

And they worked and hoped and suffered, 

Prayed on bended knee, — 
Losing all their listless life had offered, 

Gaining life and death and immortality. 

B. E. S . 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
t ^igl^ anir €xxxat of §ljeb0luti0n» 

BY WALTON W. BATTEBSHALL. 

The end of man is the development of character. In the fulfill- - 
ment of this end, he is endowed with social instincts, and placed in 
social relations. For its protection, he is hedged about with rights, 
which are neither the fictions of law, nor the concessions of society, 
but the outgrowth of his nature, original, necessary and inviolate. 
These prerogatives, on account of man's social relations, demand 
something more than subjective recognition, or personal enforcement. 
They must be embodied in objective forms. They must be guaran- 
teed by an impersonal authority. This is the generic conception of • 

33» 
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the State, which, though the product of its own natural law, finds its 
origin in the recognition of the individual, and attains its end in the 
protection of those rights, by which the individual fulfills his nature, 
and advances to his perfected glory. It is society itself, formed upon 
the relation, and for the guardianship of individual rights. 

The state is obviously bound by the necessity of doing all that 
will secure the great end of its being. This necessity involves sove- 
reign power, the source of all vested authority, but itself, individual, 
absolute, inalienable, acting by its own inherent impulse, and drawing 
from its own inexhaustible plentitude. The jural society, being thus 
the perennial fountain of all power, must have a voice to express, and 
an arm to execute its sovereignty. This voice is Law ; this arm is 
Government. - 

We have here disclosed the logical order of dependence. First, the 
man, an immortal soul armed with rights essential to the fulfillment 
of his destiny. Second, the state, the community of individuals, en- 
dowed with all original and ultimate sovereignty, necessary for the 
protection of those rights. Third, the law, the enacted voice of that 
sovereignty, including custom, judicial decisions, charters and consti- 
tutions. Finally, government, the instituted agent of that voice, 
comprehending the ruling dynasty, the supreme executive, and the 
subordinate grades of officials. The state, the law, the government, 
all are created for, and amenable to the individual. 

The question now arises, What if the law or the government fail 
to realize, or utterly subvert the end of the jural organization 1 There 
is but one answer. Society, by the absolute value of the individual, 
and by virtue of its inherent authority, is empowered, nay, obligated to 
change the law or the government. This is the abstract right of 
revolution, — a right derived from, and supplementary to the other pri- 
mordial rights,— a right based, not upon the absolutism of the major- 
ity, not upon the might of an organized faction, but^ upon the sove- 
reignty of our human nature. 

But let us consider more specifically the political exigencies which 
justify the exercise of this right. 

Government is the repository of vested power. All power, by an 
organic law, tends to centralize. In history, therefore, Government 
often means an individual will. The supreme executive, clothed with 
the more dazzling attributes of authority, arrogates an absolute pre- 
rogative, and becomes, in the pliable fictions of royalty, the living 
law, the personified state, the representative of God. In the exercise 
of his kingly privileges, he often becomes the oppressor of society, a 
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tyrant, despoiling humanity of its sacred rights, and attacking the 
fundamental institutions of the state. Shall we say sovereignty re- 
sides with the ruler ? Is not rather the king the delegated conserva- 
tor of the public welfare 1 Is not the royal arm bound by the iron 
fetter of the law ? Is not the throne overshadowed by the awful pres- 
ence of Justice ? The monarch is a creature, the representative of 
an institution, the instrument of the social will. "The King's pre- 
rogative is to defend the people's liberties," was the confession of a 
tyrant. The compacts and charters of history are declarations ut- 
tered by royalty itself #of its ultimate responsibility to the individual. 
Tyranny then dissolves allegiance. Society, aroused or stung by op- 
pression, rises in the might of its absolute worth, and drags the crim- 
inal from his prostituted seat of authority. It impeaches him before 
the tribunal of that sovereignty whose service he has violated, whose 
majesty he has insulted, whose vengeance he has dared. It smites 
him in the name of law, and presents his death as an offering sacred 
to Him, whose throne is eternal justice. 

Political institutions moreover, equally with magistrates, may sub- 
vert the purpose of their being. The law itself may become the 
stronghold of the tyrant. Constitutions may fail to embody the po- 
litical ideas of the people. The charters enacted in the twilight of 
the national civilization, may be inadequate to the enlarged capacities, 
and repress the growing activities of society. The whole organism 
of the state may be hopelessly corrupt, effete or oppressive, resting 
like an incubus upon the body politic, stifling all public spirit and 
individual growth. Again, shall we say, sovereignty resides with 
the law ? Is society helpless when institutions enact injustice and 
organize misery ? Nay, it has one ultimate remedy, — Revolution. 

Certain theorists tell us that governments are subject to the laws 
of organic growth. Change, they say, must be effected by the slow 
processes of assimilation. Reform is the last resort of an outraged 
people. We believe that political institutions conform rather to the 
laws of spiritual development. They partake of a moral character, 
and, as the soul of man, in a moment of struggle and consecration, is 
transfigured by the power of a mighty purpose, so constitutions, in 
great crises of the state, feel the sudden impulse of social forces, and 
become instinct with the principles of a higher national life. Revolu- 
tion is political regeneration. 

Let us recur to the teachings of history. In a rude, lawless age^ 
a great institutor arises, and founds a goveinment, in accordance with 
the opinions, and adapted to the capacities of existing society. M.ax!L 
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however bears within him the necessity of progression. The instincts 
of liberty work like leaven in the popular heart. With the diffusion 
of science, commerce and Christianity, the nation attains a broader 
political culture, and conceives new ideas of political excellence. 
The despotic principle, which fulfilled its legitimate purpose as a 
schoolmaster, organizing the chaotic forces of barbarism, and evoking 
order, security and industry, no longer excused by the public neces- 
sity, or sanctioned by the public will, becomes a tyrant. The institu- 
tions which served to nationalize the people, no longer the symbols of 
a living political faith, become the instruments,of oppression, and the 
bulwarks of injustice. In the light of an advanced civilization, and 
by the great, unwritten statute of the state, they stand condemned. 
In vain society, by the mild methods of reform, attempts to execute 
its sentence against prerogatives venerable by prescription, entrenched 
in self-interest, and enforced by violence. At last it resorts to the 
sword, and, in the long agony of revolution, wrests from the reluctant 
throne the recognition of its natural rights, and the guarantees of a 
larger liberty. Such is the history of the English constitution. The 
Magna Charter, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of Bights, — ^the 
great testaments of Anglican freedom, each are the product of a na- 
tional convulsion. Such must be the history of the centralized pow- 
ers of the continent, and the colossal despotisms of Asia. Bevoln- 
tions are the birth-throes of constitutional liberty. Amid the sub- 
version of dynasties and the surrender of prerogatives, humanity 
slowly upbuilds the republic — the ideal state, where institutions per- 
petuate reform, and where law is the enacted will, and government 
the elected wisdom of a free people. 

We have stated the conditions which justify revolution. As in its 
abstract conception, it is the supplement of natural rights, so in its 
legitimate exercise, it is the sum of moral duties. The question now 
remains, what are the limitations to the exercise of this right ? We 
will attempt to indicate some of the circumstances which may make 
revolution the chief of crimes. 

Slight or temporary injustice does not warrant revolution. While 
government is a divinely appointed necessity, all governments are hu- 
man and defective. No law is devised by the supreraest wisdom. No 
administration is conducted in the most perfect integrity. Indeed, 
the value of political institutions depends less upon theoretic perfec- 
tion than upon historic association, and adaptability to the habits and 
temper of the people. A ruler then may overstep the exact bounda- 
ries of the law, or the law may fail to subserve the complete ideal of 
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the state, and yet society, by the value of its own existence, and by 
the saeredness of that which, in any measure, protects its interests, is 
bound to submission and obedience. Eevolution is politipal self-de- 
fense, and, while no ethical science can define the precise quantity of 
injustice which authorizes an appeal to the ultimate remedy, a simply 
defective organization affords a people no pretext for instituting a 
carnival of blood, and upturning the foundations of government. 

Again, factions and lawless uprising is not legitimate revolution. 
Society at large is alone vested with the right to lay violent hands 
upon the institutions of the state. True, a single mind may appear 
as a teacher of reform or a leader of revolt, but he is invested with 
no sanctions of class or party. He feels the inspiration of the ideas 
which float in the political atmosphere of the age. He makes articu- 
late the thought which strives in the heart of the people. He per- 
forms a deed which is answered by the deeds of a nation. Society, 
moreover, even in overturning government, is bound by the obligations 
of law. Better an organization of slaves than a community of sava- 
ges. Revolutionists must possess something more than a talent for 
destruction. From a day of anarchy, it is theirs to evoke an age of 
order. Revolution means aspiration. Murder, rapine, and conflagra- 
tion are not the altar-stairs of the Ideal. The most awful spectacle 
of history is France, delirious with despair, celebrating bloody rites 
in the name of Justice, and offering the mangled limbs of the state at 
the prostituted shrine of Liberty. 

Finally, the existence of free institutions preclude justifiable revo- 
lution. The end of political reform is civil liberty, — the guarantees 
of those rights which are necessary to the full developmeet of the in- 
dividual, and the highest well-being of the state. When these guar- 
antees are secured by institutions, vital, self-acting organisms, either 
developed from long established laws and usages, or enacted at once 
into being and action, and especially when these institutions are har- 
monized in one vast, central organism of government, society can le- 
gitimately execute its will, only through that instrument, which itself 
has created, and has for its highest interest to perpetuate. In the 
representative republic, — the perfected expression of the state, — the 
institution which unites the two poles, around which all history re- 
volves. Progress and Conservation, the ability to reform precludes the 
right to revolutionize. The struggle which now convulses our west- 
ern continent, can therefore, by no distortion of political casuistry, be 
styled a justifiable revolution. It is treason against society. It at- 
tacks that system of government by which alone all rights are secured. 
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and all grievances redressed. It assails those institutions, by whose 
action reform is made legislative, and under whose protection, human- 
ity shall advance to its full inheritance of liberty. 

Such are the exigencies which justify, and the conditions which pro- 
scribe Revolution. Without attempting to nicely trace the frontier of 
right and wrong, we can say, to sum up, that revolution, as a duty, 
means armed reform. It is Progress unsheathing his sword. It is 
the State, through toil and blood, struggling to higher levels of politi- 
cal life, and buildmg more ample edifices of popular liberty. As a 
crime, it means organized anarchy. It is Iconoclasm bearing a fire- 
brand. It is a faction, blind with passion, grasping the pillars of law, 
and burying society beneath the ruined fabric of government. 



SONG. 



Flow on in thy grandeur, Potomac, 

There is beauty and strength in thy tide, 

And over thy war- wasted borders 
The symbols of Freedom abide. 

But my heart is not with thee, Potomac, 
All honored and proud though thou be. 

For the streams of the nor^hlands are brighter. 
And fond ones are waiting for me. 

In my dreams I oft see their bright faces 
In the home of my childhood afar, 

Where they wait the slow roll of the seasons. 
To welcome me back from the war. 

There's a niother who watches at midnight, 
And prays when the world is asleep ; 

There are brothers whose hearts are impatient. 
And' sisters who secretly weep. 
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And when the " Retreat " has been sounded, 

And God's pickets are out in the sky, 
The voice of another still dearer 

Floats tenderly, tremblingly by. 

From a spirit grown weary with watching 

Where Love's deathless watch-fires bum, 
It comes on the breath of the evening 

And whispers, "My soldier, retum,^^ 

Farewell to thy waters, Potomac, 

May they murmur for aye to the free. 
But the streams of the northlands are brighter, 

And fond ones are waiting for me. 



W^tmamhilm j^Rkxmu. 



Wooden Spoon Promenade Concert. 

Helmsmuller's Band, so justly popular among us, gave a Promenade Concert on 
Monday evening, June 20th, under the auspices of the Spoon Committee. Those 
who attended, pronounce it one of the most brilliant and recherche affairs ever held 
in Music Hall. The Band discoursed the sweetest of Music, the ladies were never 
more bewitchingly beautiful, and 

" No sleep till morn 
When youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet," 

was the motto of alL Nothing occurred to mar the enjoyment of the evening, and 
the Class of '65 may well feel proud of their Committee who so happily provided 
an entertainment reflecting credit upon themselves, the Class and the College. 



Wooden Spoon. 

This most unique and novel entertainment of the College year, came off at Music 
Hall, Tuesday evening, June 21st. 

We desire to offer our hearty congratulations to the ** immortal nine " for t^® 
rich and varied entertainment afforded. 

If we were to find any fault, it would be to say what every member of the Class 
feels, that in the matter of seats they thought themselves aggrieved. They cannot 
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see the propriety or necessity of distributing all the best seats in the Hall to 
strangers, and the allotment of the most undesirable to the class. It is by no means 
unreasonable or selfish to desire for our friends from abroad the best seats the house 
affords. If the Exhibition is not a Glass affair, as we have always supposed, then 
. throw it open to the public and give us at least an equal chance. For ourself we 
. do not care, but we could not with equable temper on that nighty above all others, 
show our ladies to a back or side seat. We speak for the benefit of classes to come. 
The opening load we beg leave to say was not so much of a " hit " as we expected. 
It could not have been the product of any very deep thought, and that of last year 
and year before were certainly more striking and appropriate. 

The Salutatory, by Miles Gr. Hyde, of Cortlandt, N. Y., was an effort " worthy of 
the man and the occasion." It was replete with sly hits and piquant allusions 
which elicited frequent and long continued applause. There was a vein of happy 
humor running through it which betokened the irrepressible mirth for which that 
gentleman is distinguished. The tradegy of Virginia abounded in extravaganza 
and burlesque, the parts were well assigned and tlie individual traits of the actors 
displayed to good effect. The CJoUoquy, " Letters homo," was a humorous represen- 
tation of a very peculiar and interesting feature of College life, which students, 
sires, and the Faculty could all understand and appreciate. Through a most un- 
happy mistake, the curtain fell before it was finished, and we must assign it to the 
category of those things of which more might have been made. The philosophical 
oration on ** the Tessalated peculiarities of sublunary particles," was an exhaustive 
and lucid explication of a subject with which Mr. Buell has long been familiar. It 
was delivered with an easy manner and distinct enunciation, and was one of the 
richest novelties of the evening. The presentation speech by T. J. Brown, was 
appropriate and of the right length, while the reply of the modest recipient, Gr. T. Ford, 
indicated in fitting terms his appreciation of the gift, which is a deserved testimonial of 
heart-felt esteem and affection on the part of a whole Class. "We are not inclined to 
be querulous, but we cannot say that the singing was magnificent. Our College music 
is confessedly popular, and a judicious selection, added to the employment of the 
best talent, could not fail to please far better. We could not but regret the omis- 
sion of the poem which we doubt not from Mr. Brown's former efforts in the poetic 
line, would have been fully equal to our high anticipations. Thus passed an occa- 
sion to which memory will recur with fondest recollections, and the Class of '65 
having made its parting bow, regretfully gives up the jollity of Junior year, and 
advances to the dignity and duty of Senior life. 



[We yield to the general wish, and publish Mr. Hyde's oration, though it needs 
the inimitable address of the speaker to set it off. We do it, too, without Mr. 
Hyde's consent, and if he has any maledictions on account of the liberty we take, 
we beg him to visit them upon the heads of his friends, who so earnestly urge its 
publication] 

Latina Salutatoria. 

Oh oranes present on this festive eve, to cheer us cum your kindly smiles, pro 
novem, pro Class of '65, vos gratulor, vos salute. 

Oh Professores, Tutores, Inquisitores 1 (si forte of your clickum adsint) I rejoice 
muchly to see you in hoc loco, where flunks et " id omne genus" are never known. 
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May you find plus joyum, in jocosa spoona, quam potes, in eo dormitorio, where you 
delight to bore us. Vos, etiam vos, saluto. Pax vobiscum I 

Cochleaureati Seniores I Jolliest jollicissimorum, e pluribus novem ! vos gratu- 
lor. Alas! Alasl "Pugaces anni labuntur." Soon your light barks gUdebunt 
from this peaceful harbor, into the rough oceanum of life. Sed nisi I am greatly 
sold, recordatio Spooni will lighten up your obscurissimani diem, and waken many 
superbissimos smilos. Iterura vos gratulor. 

Oh Preshmanes 1 Puerculi, Infantissimi, et Sleepi I Vos saluto. Quot humid- 
days damavistis at the still hour of twilight, " Perdidi Umbrellam !" Quot dies 
have you shaken quoad limbos while the Professor was pouring '• Greek Fire" ab 
ejus mortar 1 Quot sleepless noctes have you passed, armed with clubibus, expeo- 
tantes Sophomores 1 Qua singulare modo do you paratis for examination ! Not > 
long ago, ego ipse vidi three Preshmanes bear domum, unum et semi gallons alem,. 
to help eos in cramming. Putebam their examination would be " post mortem;* 
tamen all three passed it living. Sed why do I lingero on these peculiarities? 
Omnes Yalenses Preshmanes fuerunt. Strive earnestly after greatness of souL 
J'or such traits, gloria cochlearis, tanquara umbra, will surely follow. 

Sophomores 1 Ye who love vinum et natalem diem of Washington, better than tuos 
libros, receive nostram salutationem. Quam I pity you ! My vox faucibus haesit, 
when I think of that monstrum horrendum just before you. Truly inter vos et 
Paradise yawns a gigantissimum gulphum I Many a magnus animus non pass it 
Sed hearken mihi. Pix your opticos on lignum cochlear, and that will give you 
courage. Ne trust to Eli for success, though he does trust vobis. Ne fracture 
street lampos, for you will need omnem lightem that yon can find. Abjure Moriar- 
tem, Roodem, et Hoadlem. Ne buy any ale, ante biennialem, and Junior year with 
its forty weeks of holiday is yours. 

Oh Seniores I Studentissimi, Literatissimi, et Lazi I Nostram gratulationem ad 
vos extendo. Poene alumni 1 Poene perfecti 1 Poene patres familiarum ! I wish 
you multum, unmixtum joyum, to-night et semper I 

Oh JunioresI Splendidissimi, Beatissimi omnium I Vos, vos gratulorl Non. 
opus to recount your lofty daring, and noble social spirit. Your motto ov ^.oyolai, 
aTiX* kpyolai, has become your history. Oh classis sexaginta qumque, renowned 
for paucis digs, sed mtUHs men 1 Spes et splendor of Alma Mater I Maxime, max- 
ime, gaudeo te salutarel 

Dulce ridentes Virgines, Aequales Celestibus I Vos saluto I Quam loveli et 
pretti ye look, dressed up in silks and satins cum flouncibus et furbelows, with ves- 
tra hair ornamenta cum micis, waterfallibus et rats I May the sparkle of your 
oculi nunquam fade. May your cheeks unquam retain their color peacharum. 
May " Tempus edax rerum," revolvens in hoc globo, find you unchanged except in 
name Oh rubentes Puellae I smile upon this lignum cochlear. Sine vestra favor, 
it has nihil of importance, nihil of interest. Virgines, Seniores, Juniores, Sopho- 
mores, Preshmanes, vos omnes gratulor, omnes saluto I 



Presentation Day 

Proved to be auspicious in all that could contribute to the comfort and enjoyment 
of visitors assembled to witness the closing exercises of the Class of '64. At half 
past ten in the morning, a large and fashionable audience was gathered in* he 

34 • 
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Chapel to listen to the Class oration and poem. The orator was Mr. John W. Teal, 
of Bast Durham, N. Y. The poet, Mr. Walton W, Battershall, of Troy, N. Y. We 
regret that we were unable to be present. We hear tbem both spoken of as highly 
creditable to the individuals and the Class. At noon the Claf^s, in accordance with 
, custom, partook of a collation with the Faculty at Alumni HalL The exercises of 
the afternoon did not vary from those of other years. The usual Class histories 
were read, abounding in rich incidents set off with the piquancy and wit, for which 
the readers are noted. The reading called forth frequent laughter ard applause as 
the peculiar vices or virtues of some unlucky fellow were paraded before the crowd. 
The reading through, came the last sad parting scene. No wonder that many eyes 
were moistened with tears and many voices hoarse with emotion. Never more will 
the Class assemble with unbroken ranks. They separate to join others in the stem 
work of life. And by and by, as one revisits these scenes, he will tell of those 
who have passed away from the conflict of life to the welcome rest above. The last 
hearty grasp having been given, the ivy planted, the old halls visited, the President 
and Professors saluted, and the twilight shadows had deepened into darkness. 

And so another Class has gone and we, most unworthily, are to fill their places. 
We desire here to express our regret that the Class of '65 were not on hand to give 
the appropriate and customary salute. It may be no justification to say that the 
apparent slight was the result only of misapprehension. And yet it will sufBce to 
show that the cordial good feeling which has always existed between the two Classes 
yet remains unbroken. They have left behind them the pleasantest recollections, 
and in behalf of '65 we wish each member of '64 a hearty God speed, wherever in 
this wide world duty may call him. 



De Forest Orations. 

On Friday afternoon June 24th, occurred the speaking for the De Forest Gold 
Medal The following is a list of the speakers and their subjects : — 

L Americanisms in Literature, by Alanson Douglas Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
n. The Right and the Crime of Revolution, by George Spring Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

in. The Federalist, by Charles Lamed Atterbury, New Albany, Ind. 

IV. The Right and the Crime of Revolution, by Walton Wesley Battershall, 

Troy, N. Y. 

V. The Right and the Crime of Revolution, by John William SterUng, Stratford, 

Conn. 
VL The Federalist, by Henry Paine Boyden, Worcester Mass. 

The medal intended for "that scholar of the Senior Class who shall write and 
pronounce an English oration in the best manner," was awarded to H. P. Boyden, 
of Worcester, Mass. His oration appears in this number. 



Boat Race- 
So many here Presentation Week expressed a wish to see a boat race, and 
especially to get a glimpse of those dear boys, who are eoing to puU against Har- 
T«rd this summer, that Thursday mornmg, June 23, the Commodore gave out that 
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there would be a boat race that afternoon at 2.30. Short as the notice was, and in 
spite of the fact that both of the University strokes and one of the Sophomore crew 
were under the weather, yet all the boats were on hand with their complements o 
men. 

The course was short, from the Pavilion to the East Haven shore and back. 
First came a little scrub between Undine barge and second Varuna shell, in which 
Varuna surprised everybody by giving out, leaving the field to the Undine, which 
took the scrub prize of thirty cents. Then came the big scrub between the Univer- 
sity, Sophomore and Freshman boats, It was a queer and exciting race. A decent 
start, — ^then breaking of rudder wires, — a foul,— energetic language on the part of 
eoxswain, — chuckling in third boat that didn't foul, — oars out of rowlocks, — ^then a 
pretty spurt to the stake, — University ahead, — exciting turn,— foul No. 2, — then 
away on the home stretch, — stretcher lost,— consequent stopping and yelling, — 
Sophomores catch up, — and then with the Sophomore bow alongside the Univer- 
sity boat, the rest of the race was rowed at a dashing pace. The University win- 
ning by a length, the Sophomores close at their heels, and the Freshmen calmly 
coming up in the most beautiful style, half a minute later. 



College Regatta. 

Though not yet formally decided, it is we believe generally understood that the 
College Begatta will come oft" at Worcester, on Friday the 29th of July, the day 
, after Commencement. 

We do not hazard a prediction as to the result, for when 

"Greek meets Greek, 
Then comes the tug of War." 

The best wishes of every Talensian go with our athletic crew, and we hope that 
they may return with the well earned laurel of victory, and of course the Champion 
flag. 

We append the challenge of Yale, and Harvard's reply, deeming it a matter of 
interest to all. 

(Challenge.) 
Me. Curtis, — 

In behalf of Tale College I hereby challenge Harvard to pull 
a race for the championship during the present summer, at such exact time and 
place as shall hereafter be mutually agreed upon. 

S. 0. PIERSON, 
Com, Yale Navy. 
New Hdven^ June 16thj 1864. 

(Answer.) 
Mr. Pierson: — 

I the undersigned in behalf of the Harvard University crew 
accept your challenge to row this summer. 

HORATIO G. CURTIS, 
Cambridge, June 18tt, 1864. 
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As we go to press, we are informed by our ubiquitous Commodore, that the final 
arrangeroeDts for the coming Regatta have been made. It is decided that the race 
will come off at Worcester, on Friday, the 29th of July, as above stated. We 
have heard it doubted whether the city authorities would allow the gathering, in 
oonsequence of the uproar and damage which report says, attended the last race. 
We append a communication from some of tue solid citizens of Worcester, which 
sets the matter at rest. We feel sure that their hospitality will not be abused. 

WORCBSTER, June 21st, 1864. 
GenUemen^ Members of the New Englarid College Boat Clitbs : 

The undersigned, having learned that arrangements are making for a College 
Regatta, the next Summer vacation, desire formally to express the wish of many 
citizens of Worcester, that this city be selected as the scene of the proposed reun- 
ion. The young men of the respective Colleges are assured of a cordial welcome. 

JOHN S. BALDWIN, ISAAC DAVIS, 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., A. H. BULLOCK, 

AND OTHERS. 



Gymnastic Exhibition. 

The opening of the Gymnasium was celebrated by a gymnastic exhibition. Part 
only of the students were admitted for lack of room, and the excluded, unwilling to 
wait for their turn, nearly spoiled the entertainment by yells, horns and brick-bats. 
So the original intention of an annual exhibition was not carried out. We are how- 
ever happy to state that a plan has at length been devised, which has afforded a 
gymnastic entertainment highly gratifying to all parties. 

The apparatus in the west half of the building was removed, 'a student band was 
extemporized from our new Sophomore Class, tickets were issued at fifty cents, the 
proceeds going to the Navy, and Saturday evening a brilliant audience was treated 
to a series of unique performances by the best gymnasts of the University. They 
were dressed in full circus costume, and their fine physique might prove that Col- 
lege life does not necessitate puny forms. If one might judge by the prompt and 
frequent applause or the words of enthusiastic approval from all present, the per- 
formance was an entire success. We add below a list of performers and perform- 
ances. The programme was finished at about ten. 

We feel sure that if continued, such an exhibition will prove a very attractive 
feature of presentation week. 

In this connection we may add that Mr. Tritton has resigned the Janitorship of 
the gymnasium. His gentlemanly kindness makes us sorry to part with him, and 
besides where shall we get our hair cut and moustaches developed ? 

We beg leave to add one word on a great lack of the Gymnasium, — ^bath rooms. 

We believe the faculty have already thought of such an addition, we hope they 
may soon find the idea feasible. We would not haver them free. Let the price be 
half that in the city, ten cents for instance, and the bath rooms would prove a richly 
paying investment, while they would greatly increase the comfort and benefit to be 
derived from our noble gymnasium. 

One word more, (if the printer has room.) Don't cut or steal the papers. They 
are placed on file to be read by all ; after they have been thus read most of them can 
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be had of the Janitor. Only this erening we stepped in to read an article in the 
Post on Presentation, and found the center of it torn out hy some oyer greed/ 
knowledge seeker. Don't cut the papers ! 



1 Calisthenics. 

2 Indian Clubs. 
I Indined Pole. 

3 J Ihimb Bells. 

( Verticle Rope. 

4 ParaUelBars. 

5 Rings. 

6 Slack Rope. 



H. B. Barnes, 
J. E. Brooks, 
S. H. Chapman, 
E. Daggett, 
C. R. Forrest, 
T. Greenwood, 



PROGRAMME. 




MUSIC. 




T Tiadders. 




8 Fencing and Broadswords. 


H. A. Stimson and B. C. R166S. 


9 Double Trapeze. 


E. Daggett and H. T. Powell. 


10 Single Bar. 




11 Pyramids. 




12 Tumbling. 




13 Batout Leaps. 




COMMTTTBB. 




G. P. Hawley, 


B. 0. Riggs, 


F. A. Judson, 


H. A. Stimson, 


G. F. Lewis, 


W. Stone, 


J. A. Moore, 


B. Vincent, 


S. C. Pierson, 


L. C. Wade, 


H. T. Powdl, 


E. M. Williams, 


A. S. Wurts. 


• 



Prizes. 

The following is a list of the prizes announced by the President, in Chapel, June 
22, after the Presentation Exercises: 



English Composition, Class ^66. 

ISr DIYISION. 



2d DIYIfBON. 

B. Y. Hincks, 

L. Hall, 

F. N. Judson, 



3d division. 
C. M. Southgate, 
W. S. Packer, 
S. B. St. John. 



15*. Prize, C. H. Adams, 

2d, Prize, James Brand, 

3d. Prize, Hamilton Cole, 

Wooiaey Scholarship, {Class of '67.) 

P. R. Taft. 
ffwlburt Scholarship, (Class of'QI.) 

T. L. Day. 

Prize eoetraordinary for Excellence in Latin Prose Composition, 
H. M. Dexter. 

Mathematical Prizes, ('6*7.) 
1st. iVize.— H. T. Eddy, 
2d. Prize.— ^yf. A. McKinney. 
34* 
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Yale College Appointments for Commeneement-Qlaes of 

1864. 

Valedictory — Isaac P. Pugsley, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Salutatory — Charles G. Rockwood, Newark, N. J. 

Philosophical OraOong — George S. Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; William H. 
Palmer, StoningtoD. 

ORATIONS. 

Lewis P. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Francis B. Woodrufl^ Morristown, N. J. 
William J. Chandler, Montrose, Peniu 
Walter Judson, Bristol. 
John W. Beach, Miiling^n. 
Henry P. Boyden, Worcester, Mass. 
Theodore W. Hopkins, Oberlin, 0. 
James P. Hoyt, Coventry, N. Y. 
Orson S. Wood, East Windsor, Ct. 
Timothy M. Griffing, Riverhead, N. Y. 
Charles P. Talt, Cincinnati, 0. 
Ralph Wheeler, Stonington. 
Francis E. Loomis, New Haven, 

Horace D. Paine, Woonsocket, R. I. 
David G. Lapham, Manchester, N. Y. 
Daniel L. Coit, Norwich Town. 
Samuel C. Darling, St. Stephen, N. B. 
John W. Teal, East Durham, N. Y. 
Edwin F. Warren, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Murray C. Shoemaker, Glendale, O. 
Job Williams, Worcester, Mass. 
Charles M. Whittlesey, Newark, N, J. 
John W. Sterling, Stratford. 
Orson G. Dibble, Cortiand, N. Y. 
Walton W. BattershaTl, Troy, N. Y. 
Mosely H. Williams, Terryville. 
James H. Van Gelder, Catakill, N. Y. 



DISSERTATIONS. 

Henry M. Whitney, Northampton, Mass. 
Joseph Lanman, Norwich Town. 
Charles F. McLean, New Hartford, N. Y. 
Arthur Pliinney, Gorham, Me. 
Charles L. Atterbury, New Albany, Ind. 
Lewis Gregory, Wilton. 
Frederic H. Betts, New Haven. 
Edward M. Williams, Chicago, IlL 
Thomas Hooker, Hartford. 
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DISPirTE& 

John A. Williamson, New London, 0. 
Howard E. Pratt, Essex. 
Clarence L. Westcott, Wilton. 
James B. Tyler, New Haven. 
Edward W. Bell, Killingworth. 



Greorge W. Benjamin, New Haven. 
Charles H. Burnett, Philadelphia. 
Greorge P. Lewis, Bridgeport. 
Theodore Fitch, Delhi, N. Y. 
Albert H. Van Etten, Albany, N. Y. 



Edwajd T. Mather, Hartford. , 
Clinton L. Conkling, Springfield, 111. 
Alanson D. Miller, New Haven. 
William A. Ayres, Hartford. 
Charles W. Fifield, East Concord, N. H. 
William G. Peck, West Cambridge, Mass. 



COLLOQUIES. 

William E. Bamett, West Haven. 
Thomas K. Boltwood, Amherst, Mass. 
John J. Edic, XJtica, N. Y. 
Albert H. Buck, New York City. 
Wilfred E. Norton, New Haven. 
Albert S. Wurts, Carbondale, Penn. 
Robert S. Ives, New Haven. 



Julius L. Parke, New Haven. 
Olof Page, Valparaiso, Chili. 
Greorge Douglass, Albany, N. Y. 
Harry Wilson, Jersey Shore, Penn. 
Frederic A Judson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles D. T. Gibson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles A. Hi Her, New Haven. 
Oliver S White, New Haven. 



I Exchanges. 

We are under obligations for the " Wabash Magazine," " Beloit College Monthly," 
and the "Atlantic." 
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RxADEB, we begin our random talk with you to-night, in a most desperately 
sayage mood. Not even copious draughts of iced lemonade, the fragrant odor of a 
mild Havana, or the pathetic appeals of our chum, can calm Qur perturbed spirit, 
or restore us to a decent temper. Why, in the name of Minerva, we have been 
selected as a victim for the " devil," during these sultry days, is a mystery to us. 
Given several sheets of blank paper, and the Mercury at 95^ in the shade, how 
long, think you, one must fish in the inkstand for ideas, before his task is finished ? 
The problem is beyond our grasp. We leave it for those whose minds are fond of 
ingenious speculation. And then to swell the list of our grievances, there has 
been an exodus from the sanctum, and we are left to drive the quill alone, just 
because we refused to satisfy the bibulous propensities of our associates, and " put 
an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains." The last we saw of the 
Judge, he was swearing vehemently " by John Rogers," at the Ladies' man, be- 
cause the latter had compelled him to gfive up his seat to a pretty Miss, at Wooden 
Spoon. Of course, the charming creature warbled her thanks in the most winning 
Way, but it wouldn't go down. Perversely obdurate and ungallant is the Judge. 
The Literary man did better ; he not only got a good seat for himself, but one for 
his lady, and sat tete-a-tete during the whole evening, which was more than we 
were able to do, and therefore he has our hearty congratulations. We are happy 
to inform our readers that the Editor of the last Number is under an engagement to 
deUver a course of Lectures on Missions, at the difibrent Boarding Schools in the 
city. He is, doubtless, wonderfully felicitous in his treatment of this topic, but if 
he don't get Misses and Missions confoundedly mixed up, before he gets through, 
then call us a rogue. We almost forgot to mention that a collection will be taken 
up, one-half of which the Board intend to confiscate for convivial purposes. 

Since our last issue, we have passed through the periodical festivities of Presen- 
tation week, and are once more settled down to the daily work of College life. 
Suffice it to say that all the exercises passed off with the usual edat^ and we hear 
it said that the influx of visitors was never larger or more brilliant. These occa- 
sions are, indeed, bright eras in our College life. And although flunks may looin 
up fearfully before us, and follow each other in rapid succession, yet by a law as 
omnipotent as gravitation, we are irresistibly drawn to the side of the fair ones 
who come here to cheer and enliven us, as we wend our way " through deep rofds 
and bad weather, with no small difficulty, to our journey's end." 

The Sophs have douned their Biennial caps, which the ladies say are unique and 
pretty, pnd we defer to their judgment in all matters of taste. The Freshmen are 
quite bewildered at their sudden and welcome removal into Sophomore seats. We 
hope that they will wade through Prof. Newton's Mathematics the coming year with 
as Uttle vituperation as possible. We commend the in-coming Class to their indul- 
gent sympathy. Their quiet and gentlemanly deportment has won the regard of 
all classes, and we sincerely hope they will avoid the coarse habits and blatant 
rowdyism which seem inseparable from Sophomore year. 
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We desire here to express our regret that the most grotesque and innocent per- 
formance connected with College life, the " Freshman Pow-wow," has been relent- 
lessly suppressed \)j order of the Faculty. Certainly no more fitting way can be 
devised for celebrating the glad transition from Freshman to Sophomore year. We 
participated in the " Pow-wow" of our year, and we feel sure that not a tithe of 
the objections which are valid in the case of Initiation, can be urged against it. 
To be sure the demonstration was as noisy as novel, but the city authorities didn't 
object to it, and the citizens were amused ; so where's the harm ? We very much 
fear the evening is now spent in a manner less becoming, less innocent, more detri- 
mental to morals and health. The occasion wiU be celebrated ; the important ques- 
tion is how f 

Daniel Pratt, " the great American traveler," has lately made his advent among 
us, and held forth to admiring crowds, on the Chapel steps. He is still running for 
the Presidency, but is not an advocate of " miscegenation." That abominable doc- 
trine he discards, but he has a "theory of second nature," which he assures us is 
endorsed by President Woolsey, Dr. Bacon, and other scholars and divines, cotem- 
porary with him. The boys nominated him for President, with Mr. Hoadley for 
Vice President, but at Mr. Pratt's urgent solicitation, Mr. H.'s friends magnani- 
mously withdrew his name. Daniel then suggested the name of Mr. Dole, of Ban- 
gor, and this nomination was ratified amid the most uproarious applause. Daniel 
thinks he can run as well as Fremont, though he is not a " Pathfinder," and hasn't 
the dashing "Jessie" to back him. Daniel further says that he and Fremont are 
both like Japhet in search of a father, and he'll be hanged if he can't turn as many 
somersaults as John can, even though he has to leave the house of his friends, and 
hug the bosom of a stranger. A wise, brave, loyal, logical man,— a second, Daniel, 
come to judgment. 

Well, the People and the Baltimore Convention have selected our next President. 
Mr. Hamlin has been thrown overboard, and that indomitable patriot, Andy John- 
son, takes his place on the ticket. Lincoln and Johnson, the rail-splitter and tailor, 
will be elected. 

Grant, by a series of masterly movements, has arrived in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond. We are waiting and praying for that " unconditional surrender," which 
Grant has a way of securing, and that way will not fail him now. But what a 
harvest of tears and blood we are reaping I God pity the bereaved and disconso- 
late ones who mourn because the joy of their life has been taken. 

It Is known to all that the Connecticut Legislature is now in session. Though it 
takes the members three days to get here from their homes, and about that time to 
return, our reporter, from the Class of '66, one day luckily found them in session. 
He has furnished us a report which we submit, allowing it to speak for itself. 

General Assembly, ) 

May Session, A. D. 1864. J 

The Chaplain being absent, exercises were commenced by smging the hymn from 
the Watts Collection, 

" What wretched worms are we; 
What shad-ows we pursue I" 
Mr. Hapman, of Coltsburg, objected to turning this edifice into an orthodox 
church. The introduction of religious exercises into legislative proceedings was 
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without precedent, contrary to the Constitution, and a natural result of the accursed 
miscegenation doctrine. 

Mr. Atrous, of Elmton, wished to say nothing that would be offensive to the gen- 
tleman ; at the same time he abhorred the principles he had professed, and should 
have expected them to stick in the gentleman's throat, had he not known his won- 
derful suction power. 

Mr. Hapman, while he entertained the kindliest feelings toward the gentleman 
from Elmton, and had no doubt that he did as well as his limited abilities would 
allow, did not hesitate to say that he considered Mr. Atrous a canting hypocrite, 
and unfit for salesman to a first class clam cart. 

Mr. Atrous expressed his heartfelt gratitude for the gentleman's generous ex- 
pression of his regard, and declared that he felt just so himself sometimes. 

Mr. Ratt, of Thamesville, objected to the further continuation of these expres- 
sions of mutual admiration, as he wished to present a bill for the benefit of the 
Hook and Eye Company, a bill which, he had no doubt, would enlist the sympa- 
thies of all the married members in its favor. If passed, it would help restore the 
Union, bring order out of chaos, and promote domestic felicity. Hooks and eyes 
were a tremendous power in the land, at least so far as his own observation ex- 
tended, for at home he was never head of the family, inside the gate. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows : — 

"Mr. Ratt to Mary O'Conner, Dr. 
For washing from May Tth to May 20th, at 50 cents per dozen, • - - $ .87 
Notice to Shad-eaters. — Terms, Cash." 

Mr. Ratt desired the Clerk to pause there. He should have expected a yearling 
calf, of average ability, to know that this was the wrong bill. 

Mr. Unson, of Copperville, hoped that a subscription would be taken up imme- 
diately, for the benefit of Mr. Ratt's washerwoman. 

Mr. Tiscoe, of Powderburg, suspected Mr. Unson of truckling to the demands of 
the Irish. He also wondered at Mr. Ratt's extravagance ; as for himself, he had 
never thought of keeping his linen in its circumambient position, when the Consti- 
tution was in danger. Now, when Greneral McClellan, in his New Jersey seclu- 
sion, is carefully avoiding the nomination for the next Presidency, and the women 
of New York City are retrenching, without regard to cost, he hoped that Connecti- 
cut would not be found wanting, and that its law-makers would economize in their 
washing. 

Mr. Noit, of Navy Town, hoped that a meter would be attached to the gentle- 
man from Powderburg, that in future they might calculate the market value of his 
speeches at three dollars per thousand feet. 

Mr. Tiscoe regarded with etherial contempt, the imbecile ravings of the gentle- 
man from Navy Town, &c., thought it would be imprudent for any one of limited 
income to match cents with the gentleman. 

Mr. Noit would simply reply, " Tu quoque." 
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Mr. Holly, from Greenburg, agreed entirely with both gentlemen, and hoped 
they would settle their virtuous and laudable feelings of mutual resentment, by the 
sugar and lemon process. [Applause.] 

Mr. Allup, of Painfield, said he would feel very grateful if gentlemen of the 
opposition side would refrain from sticking shad vertebrae into him whenever he 
attempted to sleep. He was convinced that many had filled their pockets with 
bones for this purpose ; he had been a teacher in the Painville Sunday School for 
several years, but had never before experienced such alarming evidences of total 
depravity. 

Mr. Hapman thought that this bone-sticking was only an hallucination. If the 
gentleman would go back to first principles, and wear a bib at his meals, he thought 
the evil might be remedied. 

Mr. Tiscoe had just been informed that Mr. Endrick, of Button Town, had been 
aspersing his character as a gentleman, and attempting to injure his reputation as 
a legislator, by saying that his appetite outran his capacity ; that continually cho- 
king with shad-bones, he occupied three waiters pounding his back during the 
whole dinner hour, thus depriving many hungry members of their valuable ser- 
vices. He would like to have Mr. Endrick tell him candidly whether he had in- 
tended to villify and slander him. 

Mr. Endrick said that he might have made such remarks, when laboring under 
intense excitement, but upon reflection, he was convinced that shad-eating could no 
more choke Mr. Tiscoe, than too much lager could choke a healthy Dutchman, in 
regular standing. He hoped Mr. Tiscoe would come around and apologize imme- 
diately after adjournment. 

Mr. Tiscoe declared himself satisfied with the explanation of the gentleman from 
Button Town. He had loved him as Jonathan loved David; he also had the high- 
est respect for Mrs. Endrick. Would the gentleman from Button Town be kind 
enough to give him a chew of tobacco ? 

Mr. Endrick took the floor, and passed the tobacco, requesting the gentleman to 
cut it thin, as it swelled. 

Mr. Platter here introduced a resolution to amend the Constitution, that soldiers 
in the field might vote. This amendment would require a two-thirds vote of the 
House. 

Mr. Hapman thought we were losing our respect for the Constitution and for 
every thing that was old. There never would be another Democrat in office, if this 
amendment was adopted. If they had wanted to vote, they ought not to have 
engaged in this fratricidal contest. This abolition administration had already 
raised the price of butter, and now, by this amendment, and the tax on stimulants, 
they expect to kill the Democratic party. It could not be did. He thanked the 
gentlemen for their kind attention during his address. 

Mr. Platter wished to save the money which was spent at every election in bring- 
ing soldiers home, and hoped that for the sake of convenience, tbe amendment 
would be adopted. 
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On the calliDg of the ayes and noes, it was found that the amendment was pass- 
ed, and Messrs. Unson and Hapman '* passed out." 

Mr. Allup, at this point, awoke from a refreshing slumber, and as, in his opinion, 
the usual amount of business had been transacted, moved to adjourn. 

The Speaker requested members near the door to give all a fair start in the race 
for the supper table. 

Meeting adjourned till Tuesday next. H. 

This is not bad. We hope for more from the same pen. A visit to the Railroad 
Committee Room, where a furious fight has been going on between the " Boston 
and Erie," and the mythical " Air Line," would furnish an abundance of rich ma- 
terial for a supplementary report. 

We confess to a malicious satisfaction in recording the demise of a Sophomore 
Institution, called " Alpha Sigma Phi." Though not a member of this Fraternity, 
we have known considerable of its character and influence, and never hesitated to 
denounce it as a pest and a nuisance in the College world. It has long been in 
bad odor with the powers that be. Latterly, few in College have been found so 
poor as to do it reverence, and it departs this life, " unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung." 

We all rejoice at the munificent gifts so freely showered upon our noble Univer- 
sity during the past year. The demolition or removal of the shabby buildings 
which have so long cumbered the College grounds, has already commenced, though 
at the present rate of progress, (one building and a half having disappeared in 
three months,) we are unable to determine when the work preliminary to construc- 
tion, will come to an end. Speculation is busy with wild guesses as to the anony- 
mous donor of $90,000 for building a dormitory. The Courier^ with habitual and 
inveterate ill-breeding, omits no opportunity to upbraid the Faculty for not disclo- 
sing the name of the giver. Notwithstanding its ebullitions, our dignified Mentors 
move on in undisturbed serenity, apparently unconscious of the dangerous spirit 
their reticence has evoked. We are content to know that the money has been 
given for a worthy object, and though we shall not be domiciled under the new 
roof, we rejoice that those who come after us will enjoy more airy, commodious, 
find desirable apaitments. 

We had intended to present our readers with the annual paper descriptive of the 
Senior Class, but those who have the matter in charge, have failed to respond to 
our request. We only hope this interesting paper will be ready for the next issue. 



TO OUR READERS. 

The delay in this issue of the Lit. is due to causes beyond our controL " Copy" 
was furnislied our obliging publishers in season for the Number to appear one 
week earlier. The pressure of work upon their establishment made it impossible 
for them to do better. 
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As the eyes of a classmate accidentally fell upon our theme, stand- 
ing forth prominently at the top of a blank page, he almost sneeringly 
remarked that it was " worn out," and " had already been written 
upon in every number of the ' Lit.' " However chilling and dispara- 
ging this remark may then have been to us, just entering upon a literary 
career, we have determined to breast the tide of opinion which may 
style our production dry and pointless, and rise superior to every hind- 
rance to our saying and writing just what comes into our mind in the 
shape of honest convictions. What theme, pray, is not already worn 
threadbare ? Yet does it argue, since such is the case, that nothing 
more need be said or written upon ** worn " themes. Far from it. Were 
such a correct inference, we would cheerfully resign at once our Edi- 
torial chair to one who will dispense to you from a more fertile brain 
than ours, continually, something new. 

The question, what constitutes a successful college career, is one 
which is not only of primary importance to him who is just commenc- 
ing life within these walls, and whose ideas and plans are formed from 
a prospective point of view, but one equally significant to him far 
advanced towards the end of the course, and who from a retrospection 
is passing judgment in his own mind as to his own success or failure. 
To answer this question in such a manner, that each> ftorcfii ^. ^^\x^^\» 

VOL. XXIX. 34 
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view of the real worth of a college training, may justly estimate his 
own position as an educated man, shall be our endeavor, though it 
may be a puerile attempt. Nor can we respond with a single or uni- 
form answer, for in some respects the replies are as varied as the 
purposes which assemble these hundreds within " old Yale." It may 
surprise some that we should intimate that aught else save a common, 
uniform purpose animates those whose names are enrolled within our 
college catalogue, yet it is easy to convince any one of the falsity of 
such an idea. Many enter college impelled by no particular purpose, 
or love for literary pursuits, and with no definite aim to stimulate and 
be the guiding motive of their life. Some, the heirs to rich inherit- 
ances, the fond object of the affectionate regard of doting parents or 
relatives, are crowded through the preparatory study of early years 
by the diligence of private tutors and guardians. College is regarded 
as a goal to be reached, a life which, of itself, by the mere charm of 
association, will transform the boy itno the man, and add dignity and 
power with but little self-effort. Others, of their own accord, honestly 
desire to secure a college Diploma for the sake of having their names 
enrolled among college graduates, imagining that that of itself will 
carry them successfully and honorably through after life, become 
a passport to the respect and society of the refined, and a sure key 
with which to unlock earth's treasures, and win for themselves a com- 
petency. Some, and we believe by far the the larger portion of the 
present members of our Colleges, seek zealously, with a laudable 
ambition, the acquirement of that ** mental discipline," that develop- 
ment of manliness, and that wealth of knowledge, which a collegiate 
course alone can impart. Under these classes then, we will include 
the multitude of those pursuing a college course, and will consider 
first the success at the close of these four academic years in the light 
of the purposes which have stimulated them from unsophisticated 
Freshmen till they have become dignified Seniors. 

Of those negative characters in college, whose only ambition as far 
as literary attainment is concerned, is to maint^n a connection with 
the institution itself, and with their class, we have little to say. Suc- 
cess as students is entirely lost sight of. To have a "jolly " time, 
spend as much money as they can coax from parents or guardians, and 
receive a diploma in the end, is a purpose which would render College 
life simply a pastime, and nothing more or less than one long holiday. 
The aim of the student life of such, is in a measure, beyond doubt, 
invariably attained, at least as far as the abandonment of all literary 
honors is concerned, and in their own estimation as far as physical or 
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social enjoyment and mental ease has been their purpose. But if we 
could look into their inner life, and analyze the extent of real pleasure 
which the College four years has afforded them, we should find, and 
they themselves would confess, that in the attainment of the desired 
object they have miserably failed. The remark of a College graduate 
of thirty years ago, comes frequently into our mind, as we witness 
such a waste of time and talent, that " College makes as many fools 
as men." We are far from agreeing with this sweeping assertion, nor 
do we rank this class of students, as our alumnus friend would, among 
*'fooW though we will admit the folly of such a life. We believe it 
is utterly impossible for a single individual to complete a College 
career, under the present high requirements of our first-class Colleges, 
without receiving incalculable benefits, without having his manhood 
strengthened, and a power for evil or good acquired, which no other 
training can develop. Yet the careless recklessness of many a stu- 
dent, who would regard College as '* a glorious place if only the liter- 
ary and religious exercises were wholly dispensed with," being entirely 
at variance and antagonistic to the real purposes and aims of College 
requirements, tends continually rather to mar than highten enjoy- 
ment. Opposition and restraint meet the lover of ease and pleasure 
in a direction diametrically opposed to him, and ever create chafing 
and uneasiness. Hence, we believe it almost impossible that those 
whose thoughts are bent on sociality, and mental ease, however bril- 
liant may be the inborn talent they possess, should gain anything like 
the successful attainment of their apparent purposes. 

The laudable ambition, as far as it goes, which prompts others to 
seek a College Diploma, yet at the expense of comparatively little 
effort in the prescribed course of study, will certainly fail of securing 
the highest success as college men. There are, we are all well aware, 
those among so large a number of students, who are distinguished for 
some speciality of attainments ; whose genius displays itself in some 
particular direction, and, as is natural, prefer to devote much of their 
time to this favorite department of effort. This may or may not be 
included within the prescribed course of study. Some as boating men, 
or gymnasts, excel their fellows; others prove superior in debate or 
composition; some as zealous Sunday School advocates or instructors 
devote themselves to deeds of philanthropy; others as musical men 
render themselves useful and popular; but all such, unless they com- 
bine with these specialities, as far as is possible, that broad and com- 
prehensive culture, which comes only from a firm devotion to scholar- 
ship, will achieve a success meager and undeserving the notice of the 
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earnest seeker after scholarly fame. To make mental culture second- 
ary to the gratification of some favorite pursuit or personal ambition, 
can only bring with it in the end, regret and misgivings. Now every 
College student, by his very admission to membership with the insti- 
tution, silently, if not in so many words, avows it as his purpose in so 
doing, to seek to gain those benefits and advantages which come of a 
College life, through a devotion to the prescribed course of discipline, 
while all ambitions of a personal character, inconsistent with the gain- 
ing of these advantages, sink into insignificance, and ought not to be 
weighed at all in making up the sum of one's success at the end of the 
career. 

We have thus far been considering our theme in a mmor point of 
view, or rather that class of College men, whose aspirations and efforts 
after scholarly distinction, if they have any, never are displayed 
while in College. Of that larger and more important class of students 
who earnestly seek for a broad comprehensive culture, we would speak 
more fully, for it is this class from which go forth the ripe scholars, 
and the stirring practical men. The differences in character, talent, 
preparation previous to entering College, habits of application, and 
views as to the best method of gaining the greatest good from the 
College course, are as various as the individuals themselves. Hence 
it is that the apparent success of individual students is so different. 
Men who enler College as Freshmen with a preparation sufficient to 
admit them to the Sophomore or Junior classes, and men who by 
severe exertion for no longer period than a year, perhaps, have just 
forced their way into College, sit side by side in the class room. 
Some, after a half hour's hasty glance at a lesson, can enter the reci- 
tation, '' rush it,'' and receive a high mark from the instructor. Others, 
after patient effort for hours upon the same lesson, will stumble and 
** fizzle " at last, receiving a mark far below their neighbors. It is 
such facts as these which lead us to make the assertion that real Col- 
lege success cannot be estimated by the mere '' mark " by which the 
Faculty are pleased to rank individuals. If we look at College suc- 
cess simply as the attainment of a high standing, acquired by never 
failing upon a lesson, that attainment becomes at once arbitrary, and 
difficult for a large number of faithful students to reach. We have no 
fault to find with the system of marking adopted in College. Lines 
and distinctions must be drawn in some way, which shall award to 
talent and genius its due meed of praise. But this arbitrary method 
of ranking individuals, cannot do justice, oftentimes, to real merit. It 
cannot be a criterion by which to judge of the amount of labor which 
b&a beea put forth by a single ^tvidewt, not of the extent of discipline 
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and fullness of development which has been acquired. We believe 
that College success to be the most complete, which in connection 
with the treasures of learning acquired, has most fully developed man- 
hood, and most thoroughly fitted for a life of unremitting usefulness. 
With such a view, we do not, perhaps, as fully appreciate as we ought* 
that class of students called " digs," whose whole life while in College is 
bound up, and we were about to say, dried up, over Greek and Latin 
roots. When we see in these great scholars, so frequently a lack 
almost of common sense with reference to the practical and none the 
less important parts of education ; when we see minds whose strength, 
is spent more upon simply memorizing^ than upon making themselves 
acquainted with a branch of study for its utility ; minds which show 
glaring weaknesses and defects, by reason, perhaps, of a want of bal- 
ance in the intellect, we are led, at the same time to admire and pity, 
and are willing to be classed among those who, perhaps, rank not as 
high in scholarship, but who possess more of the characteristics of a 
complete manhood. We believe no higher compliment could have 
been paid to a certain class in College than was recently paid to it by 
one of its own number indeed, yet none the less apt, when he uttered, 
though jestingly, the words " Oh classis sexaginta quinque, renotvned 
for paucis digs, sed multis men^ Rest assured, we by no means 
would underrate scholarship. It should be an ambition which ought 
to prompt every student to persistent effort to attain. He who, at the 
expense of scholarship, strives after some mere bauble of College or 
society honors, will find himself in the end inferior in capacity to his 
more studious classmate. What we wish to enforce is this, that real 
college success should be measured by development, rather than by a 
Junior or Senior appointment, which cannot be a true criterion of the 
general capability of the mind. Our nation demands scholarly yet 
practical men, men of sound common sense, combined with a broad 
culture. Our colleges have sent forth too many men who excelled as 
scholars, yet who have proved nonentities as far as real practical ben- 
efit to the world at large is concerned. It is owing in part, to this 
fact, that the remark is so frequently made with reference to College 
men, that those who have graduated with only a Dissertation appoint- 
ment, have excelled their classmates of a higher stand, in the broader 
theatre of real life. Let no one then, who earnestly is seeking to make 
the most of a college course, be disheartened or chagrined, if he win 
not valedictory laurels, but remember that a wider field will soon pre- 
sent itself where real capacity will meet a surer test, and where all 
the powers of a perfect manhood will find space for exertion. 

35* K.^v. 
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The births of reformers mark the epochs of history. They are all 
Theodosii — God's gifts to men, — ^tbe golden milestones in the progress 
of the race. From the very nature of their office, they must be above 
and separate from the vices of the times — ^a peculiar people zealous 
of good works. Therefore, whenever we find one of these uncrowned, 
unappreciated heroes, we claim him as a countryman, for he belongs 
to the world and not to the particular spot that gave him being. We 
have little love for the Italian character, full of treachery, servility 
and spasmodic movements as it is, but Italy has produced a few 
world-citizens to whom we love to pay the tribute of grateful remem- 
brance. Prominent among these is the Florentine Reformer — Girola- 
mo Savonarola ! There were no outward circumstances to herald 
him to success. In person he was small and awkward, in worldly 
goods and powerful friends he was poor. With his eloquence and 
sanctity alone, he came forth to preach the thrilling gospel of freedom 
in church and state. 

He was ridiculed and neglected at first. His sermons fell on 
empty benches and dull ears. Florence drove him from her walls. 
But he had within him the sacred birth-right of greatness, heaven's 
own commission. God loves to send his messengers in disguise that 
they may give evidence of their inner power by breaking like cobwebs 
the outward accidents of birth and barriers of position. The Doer 
and Sayer will always do and say what has been committed to them. 
It is their fate and all bonds burst from around it. They may fail at 
first, may stammer with Demosthenes, may be defeated six times with 
the Bruce, may break down before a listening senate with Sheridan, 
may preach to empty houses with Savonarola, but if they are men 
who have been called to their post, they will not falter at failure. New 
faith will give new strength until living or dying they fulfill their mis- 
sion. Failure is the hard school, the crucial test of greatness. This 
was the first Era of our reformer's life. 

At the call of Lorenzo de' Medici, Savonarola returned to Florence. 
The years had won him victory. At once he becomes the people's 
preacher and teacher. No church can hold his audience. His parish 
is the city. The Florentines eagerly accept his doctrines. He 
preaches the old purity, inveighs against sin in all ranks, from peas- 
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ant to king. Paul seems bom afresh in this sturdy, eloquent reformer. 
All Florence was soon in a mighty revival. The ciHirt unwilling to 
give up its sinful indulgences and unable to withstand the mighty 
preacher, tried to bribe him to silence, but in vain. The Pope fear- 
ing perhaps that he would invade the Vatican itself, ofifered a higher 
bribe — ^the Cardinal's Hat — ^if he would hold his tongue. He spumed 
the proflfered honor, and with a courage anticipating Luther, he ex- 
claimed, — " I wish no red hat but one reddened in my own blood — ^the 
hat given to the saints." The Pope excommunicated him, but the 
people laughed at the bull of St. Peter, and Savonarola was more 
popular than ever. He now entered politics and strove to reform the 
state as well as the Church. For a while he was supreme. The 
Monk of San Marco held the city ; the convent was more powerful than 
the palace. In Florence at least the Pope was defied — ^virtually ex- 
communicated. But the Monk's immense power in that superstitious 
age was precarious. The multitude began to murmur and, like the 
Jews of old, demanded a sign. Savonarola felt that the people were 
drifting away from him, and his grand faith in the evangelization of 
Christendom was wavering. Yet again he ascended the pulpit, and 
as he pronounced the benediction with outstretched, excommunicated 
hands, every head involuntarily bowed. Then holding the sacred 
Host in his hand he prayed that fire from heaven might consume him 
if he preached not the truth. Immediately the clouds parted, and a 
beam of sunshine illuminated his face, until to the superstitious people 
it shone like an angel's. A triumphant shout arose from the awe- 
strack multitude, but it died away in a reactionary murmur. The 
next time we see the reformer, he is advancing in a vast triumphal 
procession to the public square, the scene of the celebrated Trial by 
Fire. He fails to go through the fiery test, and this closes the Era of 
success. His enemies pursue him in his retreat to the convent, he is 
arrested, tortured, hung and burned, to the eternal disgrace of Flor- 
ence. Thus they attempted to kill the Italian Reformer. They did 
destroy harmless flesh and blood, but the spirit, the real man still 
lives. And thus it always happens. Virginia built against the blue 
sky the scaffold whereon she killed the body of him who single handed 
set in motion the great movement that has emancipated a nation, black 
and white. Is John Brown dead ! From the lips of a million men in 
arms comes the answering chorus that " his spirit is marching on." 
This dead Washington of this second war for a nobler independence, 
though unseen, commands the president and the army. Forever 
sacred then be that Virginia gibbet in American history. 
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" But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim Unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow — 
Keeping watch above his own." 

The banner of reform fell from the crisped hand of Huss and was 
promptly caught up by Savonarola. He too perished in the flames, 
but the banner came forth untouched by even the smell of fire. It 
passed from one brave hand to another until the mighty monk of 
Erfurt unfurled it in Germany and laid the foundation of its triumph 
throughout the world. It is fast fulfilling its mission. Eeformers 
move slowly. The humble beginning gives no promise of the sub- 
lime unfoldment. Like a ripple on the water, the agitation of the re- 
former apparently dies away ; but as we know that ripples enlarge and 
progress until they strike either shore, so waves of thought once set 
in motion, must vibrate as long as there is a mind to think. The re- 
former is not the visible hero. He silently puts into motion those 
elements of society which soon burst into a flame that may be his 
grave, and another's glory. This is the sacred text of the reformer, 
which fell from the lips of Christ himself, "I came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister." 

As the mother often dies in giving birth to her child, so the reform- 
er parts with his own life that it may vivify his idea. When this idea 
grows and spreads until it is strong enough to rule, providence calls 
her servants, generals, presidents, &c., to escort it to the throne. 
They sit down in their glory and like -^sop's fly exclaim, what a dust 
we have raised, when in very truth they are but the instruments of 
those grand ideas which some unappreciated reformer announced 
perhaps centuries ago, and it may be, died to maintain. Thus Abra- 
ham Lincoln struts about in the old clothes of John Brown. 

Events teach us that we have reached a reformatory Era in our 
history. The ideas for which Savonarola died, Luther preached, and 
L' Ouverture fought, are beginning to ripen. The law of society as of 
everything else, is growth. Out of the ground into the skies, out of 
wickedness and tyranny into love and freedom — ^this is the impulse of 
the race. But this education comes not without time and blood. 
Sin requires a costly sacrifice. We are making it every day, and we 
must continue until we " do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before God." The principles of liberty and equality, the dear pur- 
chase of reformer's blood, are beginning to penetrate the nation, and 
under the blessing of God we will emerge from this conflict a new 
and a pure people. But in our blindness we may prolong the 
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reformatory process. Did not Phillips prophesy and did not Fremont 
inaugurate the destruction of slavery ] 

Every scholar should be radical, should be a reformer — a man ear- 
nest in action as in thought. Some must lead ; why not the educated, 
since by their broad views, historic wisdom and knowledge of relations, 
they see the errors into which ignorance, prejudice and passion lead 
the human race. True they are in the minority, but have we not yet 
learned the sublime lesson of Phillips, that " one is a majority V 
That is not always impracticable which seems so. In the natural 
world sometimes, the vibrations of a spoken word will set irresistible 
forces in motion ; so too a gentle whisper may at the auspicious mo- 
ment cause a social avalanche to thunder through society. That 
whisper is knowledge, the secret of the reformer's power. Shall not 
the Mind of our country guide the mighty reformation that is now 
going on ? God gives us an opportunity to write a new constitution 
which shall stand for justice, and will give us a new lease of national 
life dated at Harper's Ferry. 

The responsibilities of an incipient nation rests upon the thought- 
ful men — ^the Senators in and out of Washington. They need all the 
old bravery to perfect the State until it mirrors justice. Reproach, 
violence, death, may await them, for it is said that every State carries 
a stone for its reformer. But if our soldiers march into Richmond 
over a hundred thousand graves of their comrades, shall the statesmen 
waver in the infinitely more important battle of ideas? Let them do 
justice though the heavens fall; let them "appeal from Phillip drunk 
to Philip sober," from to-day to to-morrow, to the centuries, to the 
generations yet to come, and thereby secure a glorious immortality ; 
for, when knowledge shall be married to righteousness, when the 
Great Reform, began by the despised Galilean eighteen centuries ago 
shall gain a more perfect triumph, the world will read backwards its 
verdicts of greatness, and no marble shall be found white enough to 
bear the names of the once hunted and unappreciated Reformers. 
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There is, perhaps, nothing in College that takes a stronger hold 
cm the affections of the student, than the periodical discussions in the 
two Literary Societies, familiarly known as Prize Debates. Justly 
are they held in high estimation by all, inasmuch as they only call 
forth the best efforts on the part of students, in a department lament- 
ably defective in Yale. Our College deservedly has a wide reputa 
tion for good scholarship, — for sending forth, year by year, a larger 
number of what are technically called educated men, than any other 
College in the country. But of the vast number that are yearly 
enrolling themselves among the Alumni of this venerable institution, 
how very few can lay any claims to the possession of that which is 
most valuable in a free State, the power of influencing and swaying 
the minds of men, by a manly, energetic style of speaking. The fault 
is not altogether, as a majority of students suppose, with the Faculty ; 
nor, on the other hand, as some of the Faculty believe, with the stu- 
dents. It may be about equally distributed between the two, without 
any great injustice to either party. Why is it that we have so many 
Literary Societies in our midst, and so little of the literary spirit? 
Innumerable reasons could be given to account for this wonderful phe- 
nomenon. It is not, however, within the range of one short article, to 
consider all of these, and we shall merely content ourself, at this 
time, with a brief diagnosis of the Prize Debate system. Three seri. 
ous objections are urged, worthy of consideration, against the system 
as it now exists. In the first place, it is claimed that Prize Debates 
engender a mercenary, instead of a literary spirit. Secondly, that 
they put an effectual quietus on the ordinary debates of the Societies, 
rendering these devoid of interest and enthusiasm. Thirdly, that they 
act as discouragements to those who are unsuccessful, serving to 
dampen their ardor and to shake and destroy that self-confidence 
which is essential to the public speaker. There is no doubt that a 
majority of those who enter Prize Debates, are actuated by a strong 
desire to win; they covet the* honor incident to success, and, also, 
though the sum of money awarded for prizes is not very large, the 
successful aspirants to oratorical fame are not seriously indisposed to 
receive the pecuniary consideration. We must, however, remember 
that the love of money, and desire of fame, are the propelling forces 
in active life, and as such it is not at all inconsistent with a man's 
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well being, to have excited within him in this formative period of Col- 
lege existence, something at least that will give him some chance of 
success in the outer world. The second objection against Prize De- 
bates, as the cause of the indifiference manifested in the ordinary 
debates of the Societies, is better taken. They are not, indeed, the 
only cause, and it is questionable, if Prize Debates were abolished, 
whether that desideratum contemplated by the "Legislative System," 
would be reached. There is something inherent in the nature and 
constitution of the two large Societies, which utterly precludes the 
idea of their ever becoming useful to a majority of students. A very 
few only, who by experience and previous discipline, are fitted to make 
a respectable appearance in debate, will continue in the future as they 
have in the past, to monopolize the privileges of these Societies ; 
hence they will be entirely useless to a man, in the incipient stage of 
an oratorical career. A Society whose list of membership is two hun- 
dred and fifty, cannot give every man a chance to speak more than 
once during each term, provided all avail themselves of their right to 
speak ; besides there is the additional inconvenience of class distmc- 
tion, which deters many lower class-men from freely participating in 
debate. As the matter now stands, those who have in any degree 
been successful in prize contests, are loth to hazard that reputation 
which the College accords them, — whether justly or not, remains to be 
considered, — by freely mixing up in debate where they are peculiarly 
liable to lay themselves open to unconscious blunders, and subject 
themselves to the severe criticisms of an over fastidious audience. 
They, also, who have been unsuccessful, staked their all on a prize 
and lost, have a little delicacy In appearing on the same floor which 
was the scene of their defeat, and unsuggestive of any pleasing remem- 
brances. The consequence is, the whole omus of the debate is thrown 
upon the shoulders of those who, though they may be earnest and 
zealous to engage in the work, yet have not the requisite ability to get 
up an attractive and interesting debate. It may be asked, then, if 
Prize Debates, which are occasional and infrequent, are so damaging 
to the regular debates, whether they are not, on the whole, more inju- 
rious than beneficial. We answer that it is not at all clear that the 
regular debates would be any better attended, if Prize Debates were 
abolished. We have no assurance that there would be any increased 
interest manifested. On the other hand, we all admit there is some 
interest evinced in Prize Debates, and that it is far better for a man 
to make one well prepared and sustained eflFort during the year, and 
be absent from the Society all the rest of the time, than to be in 
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the condition of more than two-thirds of the students who manage 
to omit the former, and fulfill the latter to the very letter. The 
remedy is not in the abolition of Prize Debates; nay, rather, in their 
augmentation; in making them instead of occasional and extraordi- 
nary, regular and ordinary occurrences. The two large Societies 
will only be eminently useful as the arena for prize contests. The 
appropriate sphere of the small Societies is to furnish a preparatory 
school of training for those noble and grand intellectual contests, the 
glory and renown of the large Societies. It is, indeed, too true that 
now a majority of our Societies fail to effect the object which they 
are so well adapted to accomplish. And it will only be when all 
the Societies are brought back to their proper spheres of usefulness, 
that they will be worthy of that support and admiration which they 
now improperly call forth. Lastly, are Prize Debates a source of dis- 
couragement to those who are repeatedly unsuccessful ? There is no 
doubt that a man who fails two or three times in succession in these 
contests, is unduly depressed, and loses confidence in his power to 
handle a question so as to ini^truct and interest. The cause is not 
any thing inherent in Prize Debates themselves, but is wholly attribu- 
table to the false estimate placed on the awards of the judges. The 
ability of the lucky men is greatly over-estimated, and the praise due 
to their efforts extravagantly exaggerated, while the efforts of their 
more unfortunate competitors are in the same proportion undervalued 
and depreciated. What is the just due of those who take and those 
who do not take prizes in debate, learn from a brief history of any 
Prize Debate among the many that each year engross the attention of 
students. 

A Prize Debate in any Class is an event which excites much inter- 
est. As soon as the official announcement is made, twelve champions, 
more or less, are found ready to show forth their eloquence to an 
admiring crowd. Each confidently expects to bear off the first prize, 
but all strenuously deny the " soft impeachment.*' The first thing in 
order is the selection of a question, which is the occasion of no little 
wrangling and jangling. Every question presented, on which any one 
is supposed to be especially crammed, is unceremoniously rejected, 
until one is found on which no disputant has ever read a single word. 
Then comes the selection of judges, which oftentimes is exceedingly 
difficult, from the fact that the best qualification, total and profound 
ignorance of the question in dispute, is seldom found in those who, 
otherwise, are considered the most competent judges. If the question 
is a legal one, extreme care is manifested that none of the judges shall 
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be lawyers, — ^if theological, that none shall be ministers. Too much 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, in the opinion of most prize-debaters. 
After this little preliminary is settled, then comes the rush for the 
libraries. Every book which bears directly or indirectly on the sub- 
ject, is extracted. Some of these, of course, will be valuable to those 
who are fortunate enough to get them in their possession ; others 
afford but little aid, as in the case of the Sophomore, who had to 
write on the "Baptism of Suffering," and drew a book on "Infant 
Baptism." He probably received as much aid as a man would in writing 
on "The Martyrs of the Revolution," from borrowing that veritable 
wheel with which the Cochleaureati attempted to perpetrate a joke on 
the New Haven public. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that any of these original 
geniuses draw these books for the purpose of skinning ; their only 
intention is to ascertain what has been written on the question by 
others, for the purpose of avoiding any coincidence that would lead to 
an unfounded suspicion of plagiarism. If any thing is delivered 
which sounds familiar, or has the appearance of an old acquaintance, 
it must be referred to an invariable law of the intellect, which enables 
great minds to think precisely similar on all great questions. 

Finally, after three weeks of hard labor; after boring third parties, 
by repeatedly reading pieces to them, and making the College pre- 
cincts resonant with eloquence, not deep, but loud ; in short, after all, 
not personally interested, have prayed earnestly for the day of deliv- 
erance ; it comes, big with the fate of about a dozen unhappy mor- 
tals, all of whom solemnly declare that they wish they had not gone 
in, and would back out, were it not for the disgrace. 

Need we speak of the graceful gestures, the burning eloquence, and 
powerful arguments, that are presented as propitiatory offerings to the 
calm and inexorable judges ; or of our bewilderment, hesitancy and 
doubt in reference to the award of prizes, after mentally distributing 
them in a very miscellaneous and heterogeneous manner to about two- 
thirds of the speakers, until, in our confusion and doubt, we uncon- 
sciously feel in our pockets for an isolated cent, the judgment of whose 
head we often prefer to our own. Fortunately, however, we are re- 
lieved of our embarrassment, by the decision of the judges, which we 
defer to, as a just settlement of the doubtful question as to who are 
the best speakers. Now we do not wish to argue that the decision of 
three experienced and competent judges should have no weight with 
the students. If such were the case, it would be extremely farcical 
to solemnize a prize contest by their dignified presence. We Qt\l^ 
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wish to assert that, in all probability, if the judges were different, the 
decision would undoubtedly be greatly different. It may, perhaps, be 
said of almost any decision, that it is, at most, merely expressive of 
the opinion of a majority of those who have followed the debate close- 
ly, and formed a decision in accordance with their idea of the merits 
of the respective speakers. We only wish to show the absurdity of 
wholly ignoring the opinion of a respectable minority, which will 
always be found silently protesting against the award of the judges. 
If, then, we take into consideration the uncertainty incident to these 
contests ; the diversity of opinion entertained by the audience and even 
by the judges themselves, the very many slight circumstances which 
are unduly regarded in making up a decision, and thedoUbt which the 
judges often entertain as to the justness of their awards, we can hardly 
fail to arrive at the conclusion that Prize Debates are not, as many 
believe, an absolute test of merit. t. b. 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 

BY A. D. MILLER, NEW HAVEN. 

Individuality is the first element in national character. Union by 
exclusion is the first law of the family, the community, the State. 
Nations are every whit as impressive, as impulsive, as exclusive, as 
the men who constitute them. There is no need of a centralized 
head, or of a favorite political creed, to insure to a nation some sort at 
least of unity and personal identity in the national life. Moreover, as 
the furthest development of nationality is perfect individuality, so the 
highest exhibition of national individuality is a nation's Literature : — 
literature, at once the unerring index of a nation's civilization, the 
distinguishing mark of its personality, and the universal touch-stone 
and test of national brotherhood — linking together tribes and peoples 
as units into unison, and rendering nations 

" Distinct as the biUows, one as the sea." 

May America have a distinctive place in the world's true literature — 
the literature of universal sympathy and truth 1 Perhaps she has al- 
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ready taken it. Who knows but there are poets of and with us now, 
gentle dreamers like him of Sunny-side, wizard workmen with the 
heart and pen, who have e*er now hewn out a niche of immortality in 
Fame's High Temple, and are beckoning thither those who are l-o fol- 
low them 1 It may be so ; at all events, who can doubt that there is 
a place reseryed for America, and that those who love and aspire to 
the Good, the True and the Beautiful, will sometime climb high enough 
to reach it ? 

But though we have abundant ground for confidence, we have 
c ertainly none for inaction. If America is to have a distinctive 
literature, surely American authors alone are to make it so. Let us 
notice some of the methods pursued toward this great end, and then 
endeavor to obtain some idea of the correct course to be adopted for 
its accomplishment. The treatment only of American topics, and 
constant eulogies of the American system of Government, are perhaps 
the most common and most futile devices to which our authors resort, 
for giving a distinctive character to our literature. Section alizing lit- 
erature, they would do well to remember, is not nationalizing it, but 
in so far as it goes, only degrading it. The intrinsic worth, and invig- 
orating influences of Grecian institutions, such as they were, we may 
readily discern in Grecian letters ; but the arrogant assertions there of 
political perfection and perpetuity, which history so soon humiliated, 
excite now but our passing smiles. May not the lesson of antiquity 
have a modem application ] Aflfected originality and eccentricity, as 
exhibited in the most wonderful vagaries of thought and most out- 
landish structures of phraseology, seem to many of our writers emi- 
nently original Americanisms, though they be heinous violations both 
of correct taste and sound reason. Especially a flippant and familiar 
vivacity of style is much affected by our authors. The easy flowing 
directness and simplicity of the Essay, which such men as Addison 
and Lamb in English letters so much delighted in, we, in this newspaper 
age of improvement, have so perfected, that there is hardly a theme 
in the scope of letters, be it ever so dignified or abstruse, that any 
literary * hack' of to-day will not handle with the most absolute assu- 
rance and — superficiality. " But surely," we. say, ** our shrewd and 
caustic American wit, our Yankee sarcasm, must ever distinguish our 
literature from that of the dull and serious Englishman's." Hardly ; 
unless it be the distinction of degradation. Unless it be, that we are 
original in substituting the vulgar buffoonery of Artemus Ward, or 
acrimony under the semblance of a jest, for the genuine and genial 
humor of such men as Shakspeare, Geoffrey Chaucer, and, we may 
add without presumption, of Geoffrey Crasoii. &\i!^Wfe Vxxxstfssa^ ^^^ 
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as that of Scott or Goldsmith, or even that broad vein of laughter 
which Milton so bepraises, are never in the hand of the artist mal 
apropos in Letters. But wit, when it is only used as a sword to cut 
or a cloak to hide, is nowhere more out of place than here. Assu- 
ming, as we may, that that only is genuine literature, which contri- 
butes in some way to form and fashion the author's character, to give 
both strength and guidance to his feelings and thoughts, books which 
abound in wit and humour, are entitled to take place in a nation's lite- 
rature only in so far as they subserve the same end. Well says Jer- 
emy Taylor : " If a facete discourse, and an amicable, friendly mirth, 
be suited to refresh the spirit and lake it off from peevish, despairing, 
uncomplying melancholy, it must needs be innocent and commendable." 
The best humour in the language, I think, will be found to be the 
subtlest, the kindliest, and generally closely interwoven with the ten- 
derest pathos. Word-coining, and the invention of ideas, seem to 
many of our authors the highest marks of originality. The first ex- 
hibits, indeed, a vein of eccentricity which is perfectly harmless ; (ex- 
cept to the author;) for, of the countless words which are coined for 
immortality, those which are mere synonyms, and which do not fit to 
a new thought or thing, the invention of a name, seldom outlast the 
century. But the studied invention of idioms is a more serious evil ; 
inasmuch as it is the fault of the genius, rather than the pedant ; a 
vicious growth upon one of the first and soundest principles of lit- 
erature. Every good writer has much idiom ; it is the life and spirit 
of language. But it ceases to be a grace when it is insisted upon as 
an art, Coleridge exclaimed, " If men would only say what they 
have to say in plain terms, how much more eloquent they would be !" 

If our writers would only forget language in the earnest study of 
thought, they might find their style taking on new force and beauty, 
for the wholesome neglect. He will use our language the best, he 
will be the most idiomatic, who properly respects the two principles 
in the language of life and law, " The genius of our speech is as far 
removed from mere lawlessness on the one hand, as from any narrow 
set of rules, which would cramp it to what has been called a ' Gram- 
mar Monger's tongue,' on the other. In the variety of our idiom, the 
free movement of the language, there is, as in the race that speaks it, 
Saxon freedom — freedom that is not license, but law." It remains 
now but briefly to point out the correct methods of infusing American- 
isms into Literature. 

One unquestionably is, by raising the moral and intellectual tone of 
the nation; educuting the national heart and head. All men are, 
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more or less, what they are, from where they chance to be; and to no 
class of men is the trath more applicable, than to men of Letters. As 
beats the national pulse, so breathes the nation's literature — with 
truth or with falsehood, warm with thought and animation, or dead in 
sensuality and degradation. Raise a people's intelligence and sensi- 
bility — ^in a word, their appreciation of true literature, and in so far 
you enhance the author's motives to higher achievement. And so, to 
make the case our own, once carry on and carry up the free system of 
education we have so well begun, make the nation thoughtful, truth- 
ful, cnticsA, just; nay, make it as it does seem in our power to do, first 
among the nations — and then, no fear that our authors will be sordid, 
grovelling, or false. With such an inspiration to great thoughts, 
what doubt that our literature will be distinctively noble, good, and 
true ? But, though the nation may be one, and a great source of in- 
spiration to the author, the only sure guarantee of any great achieve- 
ment is to be found in authors themselves. And, in the first place, 
authorship must be with us something more than a pastime, a make- 
shift, a trade. Literature may, indeed, be the highest exhibition of 
national development ; but it is only so when the highest, the noblest 
and the best in the nation unite, by personal eflPort and supervision, to 
correct, develop, and support it. We must enlist in the service of 
Letters the finest and most cultivated minds. Make it the life work 
of the thoughtful, educated and refined, to think deeply, and speak 
freely of whatever themes are of interest to them, or may be of pleas- 
ure or profit to all. But we must insist, as a further requisition upon 
their sincerity, in that everything be with them subservient to truth j 
upon their patriotism, that they really love their country and never 
sink the patriot in the partisan or the poltroon, and upon their sensi- 
bility, that they never become chilled by cold intellectuality, or steeled 
against the formative influences of our American life. Such requis- 
ites, it would seem, our authors must meet if our literature would be 
distinctively, if not supremely, original and excellent. Let the Amer- 
ican of culture and intellect choose his theme from the widest possible 
range of human reflection, restricted to no place or period ; let him 
bring to bear upon it his highest powers of thought, open wide his 
heart to all the influences which move and shape his country, and, 
standing in fear of nothing so much as falsehood, he will make the 
best contribution to a truly American literature. He need not, rather, 
he ought not to parade those sentiments, or admiration for thosejnsti- 
tutions, which are distinctively American ; their eflects, if he is thor- 
oughly imbued with them, will be evident enough on his every ^a^^, 
VOL. XXIX. 35* 
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He need not labor adequately to extol our lakes, our rivers, our moun- 
tains, our Niagara : — they are above the need of praise, and their best 
office for him is to 

" So instruct the heart that is within him, 
So fill with quietness and beauty," — 

that his thoughts may ever bear the impress of their great, though 
silent influences. The habit of American life must and will stamp it- 
self upon the tone of American thought. The vital principle of each, 
even now, unmistakably is earnestness. It is a noble stock, and a pro- 
lific one. We may not check its growth, though we may direct it. 
By a wakeful and thorough criticism, never blinded by splendid falsi- 
ties, we may guide aright our literature. We may establish the true 
standard of excellence — ^no law of yesterday, or dogma of to-day — 
but earnest, hearty, and helpful truth — by which to reckon up the 
value of your poem and mine, your oration and mine, your fiction and 
mine, aright. Thus, by inculcating a deep love and reverence for the 
beautiful only in nature, the noble only in character, and the good and 
true in life, we may best assert the nationality of our literature. Wri- 
ters of wondrous depth of thought and imagination, will not come at 
our bidding ; we can only welcome them when they come, if they are 
worthy. But every writer, of whatsoever grade his talent, who is sus- 
ceptible, earnest and honest in his life and work, is faithfully doing his* 
part toward giving an American tone to our share in the world's Lite- 
rature. 

Let us remember well our duty, and do it, Eemember, that the 
life which is expressing itself in new and improving forms all around 
us, must and will temper our own achievement. Let then that achiev- 
ment be worthy of it and us. A truthful lesson and fitly spoken, one 
who trod these aisles years agone has left us :* " Live well up to the 
level of your best thought. Keep the line of your life tense and true; 
it is but a thread, but it belongs to the great Republican warp, where 
Time is weaving a nation. You cannot alter its attachment yonder 
to the past, nor yonder to the unrolling years. The shuttle of to-day 
is flving swift, knitting blotches, knitting beauties ; and if yon would 
broider such things, there, as will endure, and will carry your name 
worthily upon the roll of history, you will have need of all your en- 
ergy to dare, of all your cultivation to refine, of all your charity to 
ennoble." 

* Ik Marvel. 
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The time has come when another Class is to leave these shaded 
walks and time-worn halls of our College home, and in accordance 
with the custom inaugurated a few years since, we present, through 
the medium of the Lit., a few statistics of the Class of '64, which 
may be interesting to its members, if not to others. 

There have been connected with the Class, in all, one hundred and 
eighty -three names. The number recorded in the Catalogue of Fresh- 
man year, is one hundred and fifty-four; of Senior year, one hundred 
and ten. Of the original members, eighty-three graduate with the 
Class. Comparing the Catalogue of Sophomore, with that of Fresh- 
man year, we find fourteen new names, while thirty -six have disap- 
peared. In Junior year there were twelve new ones, while thirty-one 
were dropped. In Senior year four new ones, and nine dropped. We 
have received from the other Classes nine, and from other Colleges 
nine. 

The Class is divided among the several States as follows, taking 
the Catalogues of Freshman and Senior years. 



Freshmen. 


Seniors. 


• Freshmen. 


Seniors. 


Maine, 


1 


1 


Illinois, 


6 


2 


New Hampshire, 


1 


1 


Indiana, 


2 


2 


Massachusetts, 


18 


10 


Missouri, 


1 





Rhode Island, 


2 


1 


Tennessee, 


3 





Connecticut, 


59 


42 


Georgia, 


1 


5 


New York, 


37 


29 


Louisiana, 


1 





New Jersey, 


7 


5 


District Columbia, 





1 


Pennsylvania, 


6 


6 


New Brunswick, 


1 


1 


Delaware, 


2 





Hawaiian Isl. 


1 


1 


Maryland, 


2 


.0 


Chihuahua, Mexico, 


1 





Ohio, 


3 


6 


Chili, 





1 



There have been four members from without the Union. More than 
one-half the Class are, however, from Connecticut and New York. 

The average age of the Class on Presentation Day, was twenty-one 
years, ten months and twenty-four days. The Class birth-day would, 
therefore, fall on July 28th, 1842. The age of the oldest man (T. 
H.) is tyrenty-eight years ; of the youngest, (W. E. B.,) nineteen 
years, four months and two days. 
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The ages. 


to half years, are : 


>• 




28 years, 
27 " 
25i - 
25 ^ 
24J « 
24 " 




1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 


23J years, 
23 « 
22i " 
22 " 
21J « 
21 « 


3 
2 

9 

9 

21 

26 


20 J years, 
20 " 
19i « 
19 " 


9 

11 

4 

1 


The birth 


■days arranged according to months, are : 




January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 




14 
12 
12 

7 


May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 


7 
4 
8 
5 


September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 


7 
13 
10 

9 



Almost twice as many birth-days fall in the Winter months as in 
the Summer; there being seventy from October to March, and only 
thirty-eight from April to September. 

There are in the Class fifteen who possess only a single Christian 
name, while four are burdened with four names apiece. The Class 
contains eighteen W's, fourteen B's, ten H's, and ten P's. Charles is 
repeated twelve times, being far ahead of all competitors in that line. 
Among the initials of the Class are two A. B. C.'s; one W. E. B.; 
one E. L. K. ; one J. A. W. ; and a F. E. W. 

Nicknames are plenty, especially those formed by abbreviating the 
last name, there being no less than twenty-three such abbreviations. 
Here are some selections from the others : Prairie Flower alias Chick- 
en, Petelyon, Boston, Fleischer, Gemini, Doctor, Pickwick, Quare, 
Gamma alias Lucy, Chunky, two Deacons, Peggy, Stove, Gadfly, 
Judge, Van Spelter alias Van Dutchman, &c., &c. 

We have not been able to get a sufficiently full report to warrant 
any statement af the average height and weight of the Class ; but 
there can be no doubt as to who will carry ofl^ the palm in these rcr 
spects. The tallest man (C. H. H) is six feet four inches ; thjB short- 
est (G. C. P.) is five feet^three and five-eighths inches. The heaviest 
man (R. M. B.) now weighs two hundred and thirty pounds, but it 
is said that in Freshman year he weighed two hundred and seventy. 
The lightest (C. A. H.) weighs only one hundred and seven pounds. 

The Class is not blessed with any man who habitually wears spec- 
tacles, but there are nine who carry eye-glasses. 

In the matter of hairy appendages, the Class is decidedly variable ; 
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some having appeared in several diflferent styles during the same term. 
At Presentation Day, however, the list stood somewhat thus : 

Full whiskers and beard, 3 

Sides and moustache, (Heavy English,) . - • 8 

Sides, - 12 

Moustache and chin, 21 

Moustache and goatee, 12 

Chin alone, -. 2 

Nothing at all, 45 

One of those classed as ** Nothing," and who, despite the most des- 
perate efforts, has never yet been able to show any hair on his face, 
desired the compilers of this memorial to state, that he can " report 
progress." We do so with pleasure, and he has our best wishes for 
success. May his beard rival that of his friend the Deacon. 

No one in the Class will acknowledge to the tender passion, but 
rumor speaks quite confidently of four as already engaged, and of five 
more as likely soon to become so. Indeed, it is strongly suspected 
that one or two of the last five should be classed among those already 
engaged. We wish them all joy ? 

The Class of 'G4 gave a victory for the Brothers in Freshman year, 
and the majority, although small, has remained with the Brothers 
throughout the course, except in Junior year, when the two Societies 
stood exactly even. The majorities for the Brothers were, in Fresh- 
man year, six ; in Sophomore year, eight ; and in Senior year, five. 

The scholarship of '64 has been unusually high. The Valedictori- 
an's stand is 3.58; the same as that of '61, and only .01 lower than 
that of '62, which is the highest yet attained. There were sixty-eight 
appointments at Junior Exhibition, and seventy-one at Commence- 
ment, including thirteen high orations and fourteen orations. The 
Class had five philosophicals at Junior Exhibition. One of these left 
College at the end of Junior year ; the other four constitute the philo- 
sophicals on the Commencement list, and are all from the old third di- 
vision. 

We have only a partial report of the intended professions of the 
Class. So far as given they are these : 



Law, 


18 


Teaching, 


5 


Medicine, 


17 


Engineering, 


2 


Business, 


13 


Undecided, 


7 


Theology, 


6 


Unreported, 


41 
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The four historians of the Glass will belong to the Medical profes- 
sion. 

The Class of '64 had the last successful Pow-Wow, although '65's 
failure was due to the weather, and not to the Class. Since then we 
have seen its abolition by the Faculty, at least for the present, al- 
though we hope it may be revived at some future day. 

We were also the first to do away with the Burial of Euclid. In 
an exciting Class-meeting it was voted down, and the minority, al- 
though large, gracefully acquiesced in the decision, and did not at- 
tempt to put it through. 

We have likewise witnessed the abolition of Statement of Facts, 
and lately the violent death of A. 2. *. at the hands of the Faculty. 

The Class has never been very prominent for'musical talent, but we 
had enough to enjoy ourselves ; and there has been displaced, partic- 
ularly during Senior year, an abundant talent for noise, if not for mu- 
sic, as the occupants of South Entry can testify. To enumerate the 
articles which have made a forcible and extremely noisy descent down 
South Entry stairs, in the " wee sma' hours ayont the twal,'* would 
require several Numbers of the Dt., at the smallest computation. 

During the first term Senior, the Class revived the old amusement 
of foot-ball, and spent many pleasant afternoons in its practice. The 
scene of conflict lay alternately on the College Campus and the City 
Square, changing from one to the other as the admonitions of the Fac- 
ulty or Police became too peremptory to be disregarded. 

Of those who have left the Class previous to graduation, twenty- 
one have entered the Union service, and five the Rebel service. Of 
these, almost all have been commissioned officers, and one was, for a 
time. Provost Marshall of New Orleans. Three of our lost Class 
mates have committed matrimony since parting with the Class. 

None have died during their connection with the class, but of those 
who have left eight have been already called to their long home. Two 
of these gave their lives in the service of the country. Edward Bates 
Block died at Troy, Mo., January 24th, 1863 ; George Herbart Ed- 
wards died at sea, oflf St. Helena, Feb. 11th, 1863; Francis Heer- 
mance died at Kinderhook, N. Y., in July, 1863 ; Garwood Riley 
Merwin died at Alexandria, Va., January 23d, 1863, of fever con- 
tracted in the army : Edwin Alonzo Sturtevant died of lock-jaw in 
New York, in June, 1862 ; James George Stedman died of consump- 
tion, at St. Pauls, Minn., Oct, 21st, 1863 ; George Perkins Sylvester 
died in hospital, June 5th, 1864, of wounds received in the battle of 
the Wilderness. C. Carter Poinier and Julian W. Merrill left early 
in the course, and died soon d&et \q&nvcl^> 
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These have won their last victory in this life, and have gone home. 

We are now leaving our pleasant College home, to meet the battles 
of life. May each victory be for us only a step to something higher 
and nobler in the future ! Let us still keep the motto which has been 
ours for the last four years. 

*EKd(TTij ^ vvKfj elaodog uXXrj I 

C. O. R. * B. T. W. 



Point View is the name given to a position on the American 
side near the brink of Niagara, from which one of the finest 
views of the great cataract may be obtained. Here the writer was 
resting during the latter portion of a day spent above and below th^ 
precipice, when two travelers, apparently mother and daughter, ap- 
proached an5 stopped near him. One or two expressions evinced 
that they had never before heard the artillery of these mighty waters, 
or gazed upon this scene of surpassing grandeur, yet they looked 
with careless, listless eyes. Two or three moments thus, and our 
frieni of the esthetic nature spoke, " Well, Mary, have you seen it 
all?" "Yes, I guess I've staid as long as I want to," was the reply, 
and they cruelly turned their backs upon Niagara. The water came 
boiling and foaming down the rapids, and fell in a silvery sheet over 
the American Fall ; yonder the Canadian Fall swung round toward 
the right, pouring its avalanche of waters into the deep abyss ; far 
below, the seething current rushed through the rocky gorge ; yet all 
these attractions sufficed not to retain them, or to win one parting 
glance from their retreating formfe. 

Perhaps such incidents as this may remind us, that not all of human 
kind are gifted with appreciation of the beautiful. With some, the 
matter is everythmg, the form nothing, and nature's grandest exhibi- 
tions fail to find a sensitive chord. Some can see no reason why a 
flower might not better have been a blade of useful grass, and in a 
tree they discover nothing but timber, in a mountain nothing but so 
much useless, wasted land. They may have been bom thus blind, 
or possibly they have themselves crushed out such powers as they 
once had the good fortune to possess. In either case, the result is 
the same ; they are deprived of much rational, pure enjoyment. 
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My friend, you went with me last vacation to the great Metropoli- 
tan Fair at New York. The central room was certainly very beauti- 
ful ; the Department of Arms and Trophies appealed to yon as a 
lover of your country ; yet the Art Exhibition proved the most inter- 
esting to you as a man. The walls of the spacious room were hung 
with paintings by the best Artists of the land, the finest collection 
ever upon this continent. Throughout the livelong days the multi- 
tudes kept pressing in, aware that soon the collection must be scat- 
tered, and anxious to see while it might still be seen. Eagerly drink- 
ing in pleasure from these faithful representations of Nature in her 
most charming moods, and most attractive, glorious forms, they 
seemed never to be satisfied.. But did you see that party standing in 
front of Bierstadt's " Rocky Mountain," talking, and not so much as 
glancing toward the painting from which they shut off the light of so 
many eager eyes ? And, it is not surprising that the smile when 
some enlightened individual at sight of Church's " Heart of the 
^des," exclaimed "0, see that pretty picture !" changed into a look 
of vexation when you saw here and there persons quietly standing 
with their backs to the paintings. 

Let us not do like these, but when the throng has mostly departed, 
take a seat beside me, where we can quietly view the canvass which 
has felt the magic of the painter's hand. Excluding other objects, 
and looking intently at this, you seem gradually transported to the 
place where the Artist stood. It appears no longer a barren, plane 
surface, but hill and dale, forest and mountain stream now fill the 
place. Yonder rises a snow capped mountain, proud of its peaks, its 
precipices, and the glacier which adorns its side, while as you look at 
the stream which comes tumbling over the rocks, and falls into the 
little pool below, it seems not like the mockery which might be ex- 
pected, but becomes more and more of a reality. The sunlight on 
the mountain side does not seem composed of material paint, but 
your enraptured eyes have been led to believe it that which it is in- 
tended to represent. 

Here an opaque body moving into your field of view, and then 
standing like the moon in the valley of Ajalon, recalls you to your 
wonted condition, and you begin to wonder if it is well thus to suffer 
the imagination to run riot with the understanding. A masterpiece 
of art is well worth the time bestowed upon it, both by the artist who 
thus renders visible to others what his more favored eyes have seen, 
or his own brain has created, and by the multitudes who see, wonder, 
and admire. The feelings awakened by it are of the more elevated 
and reSned, though seldom amoik^ \Yk<^ isv!^^\> '^q'^^^t^^. * 
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It is happily ordained, that in so large a portion of mankind exists 
a full appreciation of noble character and noble conduct. With 
many it has become a necessity of their nature to recognize in others 
those ennobling qualities which they themselves possess. Heroism 
and self-sacrifice find in the hearts of true minded men a ready ac- 
knowledgment and unqualified respect. Nay, even with men weak 
and degraded, they have their power. Confessed inferiority respects 
superiority, and sometimes men, understanding their own infirmity, 
and how many qualities they lack for a full developement, thereby 
become the more ready to acknowledge and do homage to the nobility 
of others. Would that it were invariably thus, and that emula- 
tion followed confession. Those who have suffered martyrdom 
for their religious principles must always stand first among those 
entitled to our admiration. Nevertheless it is difficult to pay 
too great honor to those who have voluntarily suffered or died 
for their country's good. Long is this roll of honor, and day 
by day it continues growing under the valor and patriotism of a free 
people. Let not those whose property and lives have been protecteS 
by this shield of noble breasts, neglect to pay a fitting tribute to that 
patriotism for which no tribute is too great. May those who have 
protected free institutions in times of sorest need, be esteemed not less 
worthy tljan those by whom they were first established. 

However much we may glory in this appreciation of what is noble 
and good in man, do we find that it has a universal existence ? It is 
possible to point out men who believe in Universal Depravity so 
thoroughly that they think nothing is done from other motives than 
passion, self-interest, and the like. They cannot conceive that a man 
should be willing to suffer that others may profit thereby, or how he 
can consider their interests equally with his own. How Damon 
could give willingly his life to redeem his word, or why Kegulus 
should of his own free will offer his advice to the Senate and then de- 
liver himself up to the mercy of his exasperated enemies, they cannot 
divine. The motives which others assign for actions the purest and 
noblest of which hunanity is capable, are to them utterly incomprehen- 
sible, and even though they fail to discover any particular plausible 
motive from among the baser sort, they are confident that such an 
one must exist. 

Perhaps these persons become more unmasked, and appear in their 
most repulsive form, in their relations to the Government. In ordin- 
ary times they owe it no allegiance, and though it is assailed by for- 
eign foes, or its strong pillars are shaking under the violence of insidi- 

voL. XXIX. 36 
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ous traitors, or those in armed rebellion, it concerns not them. How- 
ever great may be the exigency, they do not consider it their duty to 
raise their voice in its defense, still less to go forth in person, and, if 
need be, stain their hands in blood. Some mistakes have been com- 
mitted by the Administration, a favorite course of policy has not been 
pursued, and therefore they are absolved from all obligation to support 
it, and, whatever may befall,* no blame is to be laid at their doors. 
They pray that they may never suflFer for the common cause, that they 
may not be immolated on the altar of their country. Sometimes they 
go even farther and curse the Oovemment under which they have 
lived in full enjoyment of all the blessings of liberty and law. For 
those who are nobly periling their lives on the battle field, they have 
no feeling of sympathy, no word of encouragement or praise, but ever 
wUling to dwell upon their shortcomings and misfortunes, they scoff at 
their patriotism. They utter maledictions against those who are 
standing with their faces toward the foe, and if it falls to their lot to 
be numbered with the heroic dead and to lie wrapped in the blue uni- 
form of the nation beneath a soil unworthy to receive them, had it not 
already been crimsoned with so much noble blood, they rank them 
among murderers who have met their doom. Surely our soldiers 
would be justified in feeling that to some extent they are casting their 
pearls before swine. 

The beauties of nature, art, and character are thus variously appreci- 
ated, and it cannot be said that in regard to education there is an 
agreement. ** Mental discipline," a trite expression here, has its ear- 
nest advocates, who are diligently improving their opportunities, and from 
their present exertion are deriving a present benefit, and laying up for 
themselves a rich possession of intellectual strength and activity. A. 
college education is generally considered a great desideratum, and 
many a father is taxing heavily his resources that his son may acquire 
that intangible, yet precious possession, a well disciplined mind. In- 
tellectual developement is one of the — here some practical man inter- 
rupts— "is a sort of monomania with which you all. President, Fac- 
ulty, and students, are possessed. It is a malaria which taints your 
College atmosphere, a thick vapor through which you look at men of 
the outside world, a miasma which destroys your practical sense and 
usefulness. You burrow during four of the best years of your life 
among the musty manuscripts of antiquity ; you dry up the fountains 
of youth on such miserable fossils as Geology and Mathematics ; and 
when you are pronounced perfect and complete, you are nothing more 
or less than collections of dry bones, unfit to live among living men." 
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The value of the contents of the text-books is sometimes taken to 
represent the aggregate of the student's attainments, and he may 
thus have a fearful balance against him. Another, in considering the 
benefits of the study of the classics, finds that an acquaintance with 
them is of occasional assistance in understanding historical allusions, 
and in fully comprehending the King's English. He can go no farther, 
and as with a puzzled air he wonders why they have been so 
extensively studied for many ages, some one suggests " mental disci-* 
pline ;" but the answer is, " Better tell that to the marines." Thus 
would they expose the folly of our course, the vanity of our hopes, 
and the fruitlessness of our eflforts, and urge us to seek a more use- 
ful, practical employment among the sons of men. Thus would our 
glory be turned to shame, and the great reward of a disciplined, 
developed mind, for which we have given study and toil, be made to 
appear a fiction, a mere illusion. 

Not eveything beautiful finds a ready acknowledgment. In vain 
Nature opens her untold treasures, and appeals to the eye which finds 
no delight in anything untouched by Midas, or the heart which cannot 
rise to such pure enjoyment. Not every noble act can with certainty 
escape misconstruction ; for the mind may be warped with prejudice, 
blinded by passion, or even be so unfortunately constituted that it is 
incapable of appreciation. Where the finer, higher qualities have 
failed to take root, or have been choked and overrun by those of ranker 
growth, there is occasion for sorrow. Those who kcow by rich expe- 
rience the enjoyments and blessings of a nature with such perfection 
as is possible in mortals, may well pity those who are not likewise 
endowed. If, however, they cannot understand wherein they are un- 
fortunate, they but give another evidence of their infirmity. 

In process of time may it be so ordained that there be no perverted 
tastes, no distorted images, that everything beautiful, noble, just, and 
good be rightly esteemed, and that reality coincide with ideal perfec- 
tion. 

" And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

B. 
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fit Plemoram %mxti 

It has been the privilege of Yale College to give up a number of 
the best of her younger sons as free offerings to the cause of her 
country. They are a costly offering, — costly to herself, and to the 
coming generation, — ^but not to be withheld or repented of, for the 
^ving them blesses both giver and receiver. It involves no invidious 
comparison to say that of all these, none has been a greater loss to 
the College, in the view of those best able to judge his worth, than 
the latest, — ^that of Capt. Wm. Wheeler, of the 13th N. Y. Indepen- 
dent Light Artillery. On the afternoon of the 22d of June (Presen- 
tation Day,) in the battle of Culp's Farm, near Marietta, Ga., while 
in the active and efficient discharge of duty, he was struck by a rebel 
sharpshooter in the left breast, and died instantly. It seems fitting 
that his character should be noticed in these pages, whose intellectual 
life and interests centered so largely in the College. His life was cut 
off almost before he had opportunity to distingidsh himself in any 
other field, yet not before he had sufficiently developed his mind to 
to show that its strongest impulse was in the direction of elegant 
scholarship, towards a university life. 

Will Wheeler, as we called him, graduated in 1855, and it is safe 
to say that no man ever went through his course here with a more 
thorough enjoyment and improvement of the four years. He entered 
into all forms of activity and happiness that our dear old College 
afforded, with a most enthusiastic soul, all, I should say, except one 
and that the least valuable one, that of College politics, with which 
he had little or nothing to do. All forms of physical exercise were 
his delight, and in boxing, boating, running, and throwing he was 
famous. Though the youngest in the . Class, graduating at nineteen, 
he was of good rank in scholarship, and stood sixteenth in a Class of 
ninety-one. This was, in his case, far from representing the real 
amount of work or acquisition in College. He had studied German a 
little before coming here, and while here familiarized himself with 
much of the literature of that language, reading extensively also in 
the higher field of English poetry and fiction. At the same time he 
was a zealous member of the several societies which he joined, and gave 
up no little time to them. From all this it was a natural consequence 
that he looked back upon College life with pleasure, and cherished 
always a warm love for the institution itself in its various parts, and 
for the city, which had now become his mother's home. Of the many 
letters which I received from him in his absences from here, there is 
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scarcely one which does not contain some allusion to the quiet life of 
New Haven, and the " dear old student- world from which I am now 
sometime an unwilling exile." Another thing that shows this trait of 
attachment to the work of College life, is his study of the classics after 
^duating. Without giving a barren enumeration of the books that 
he read, I would mention the way in which he took up some of them. 
While he was a law student at Cambridge, and afterwards just begin- 
ning to practice in N. Y., he translated the Electra of Sophocles with 
me, each of us writing out a translation of one hundred lines or so, 
with notes, and transmitting it to the other by mail, with comments 
on the portion last received. His notes and translation show how re- 
markably he entered into the spirit of the author and appropriated his 
words. Then in the army, among the few books he could take with 
him into his tent life, one was a Tauchnitz Horace, which he read 
and remembered so as to quote or refer to at any moment. He often 
used this memory of the classic languages to parody or apply their 
phrases in the most humorous way. He tells in a letter how, mind- 
ful of the donkeys in Italy, he once in New York poked the donkey 
of a " vendress " of oranges, ''TMfyn rnc TrpoiruXov,*' to make him bray. 
Or in speaking of his feeling in battle, he says, " I have also observed 
the truth of Horace's assertion, 

" Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nee parcit imbellis juventae 
Poplitibus timidoque tergo," 

for nothing was more usual than for a shell to strike in the battery, 
cut a furrow alongside my foot, and then, making a high ricochet in 
the air, come down several hundred feet to the rear and cut some 
cowardly skedaddler right in two, a fate which he would probably 
have escaped if he had stood up to his work." The same readiness 
and aptness of quotation was an ornament of his conversation always. 

I wish I could give to the present readers of the Magazine, some 
idea of the nobler traits also of our dear friend's character. Brave, 
generous, self-forgetting, quick tempered, placable, pure in life and 
heart, full of high impulses, — ^he was as chivalrous as any knight of 
the middle ages, and cherished besides an intelligent and humble 
piety beyond the reach of those times. He reminded one often of 
Sir Lancelot, often of Sir Galahad, those types of English ideal 
knighthood. Or rather, to any one who had read Charles Kings- 
ley's " Amyas Leigh," — ^Will's own favorite novel, — ^the character of 
that hero would be the best representation I have seen in literature, 
of him whose loss we mourn. His friendship is one of the greatest 
blessings Yale College has given to me. l. b. p. 
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Schiller was scarcely more fortunate in the execution of his work, 
than in the choice of his subject. What more appropriate field for 
the display of heroism, than the smiling scenery, and freedom-inspir- 
ing mountains of Switzerland ? What character more deserving the 
song of the poet, thi^n the simple, noble Tell ? The man of action, 
of single purpose, and devoted life. What achievement worthier the 
pen, than the liberation of a country 1 Nor has the poet fallen below 
his theme. Whatever may be its faults as a drama fitted for the story, 
" William Tell" occupies no mean place among thepoetri/ of Schiller. 
Under his touch, the grandeur of Swiss scenery, the nobility of Swiss 
character is reflected in its true light, and we are taught to feel its value. 
As a description, it is faithful, vivid and interesting. Pen-painting 
has its variety of departments, just as much as has pencil-painting. 
And there are Raphaels and Turners among the poets. But Schil- 
ler touched only to perfect; and while we admire the hero. Tell, true 
to the noble in humanity, we admire not less the scenei7, painted true 
to nature, amid which he lived and acted. If the characters are ex- 
pressive, the back-ground is no less so, and together they render the 
picture perfect. We cannot pass unnoticed the picturesque and ap- 
propriate scene which opens the Drama. It is laid on a high, rocky 
shore, on the lake of the four Cantons, opposite Schwitz. The lake 
forms a bay in the land ; with a Cottage nestling near the shore. Over 
the lake are seen the green meadows, villages, and farm-houses of 
Schwitz, lighted by the sun. On the left rises the peaks of the 
Haken, surrounded by clouds. On the right, in the distance, the snow 
mountains. Across the quiet lake is borne the song of the fisher boy : — 

" The lakes smiling waters to bathing invite : 
On the green shore the boy slumbers lost in delight, 
For the music he hears 
Is of lutes soft and sweet, 
Or the voice of Angels 
Who in Paradise meet." 

Then breaks in the song of the Shepherd from the mountain : — 

*' Ye meadows farewell ! 

Ye green sunny pastures I 

The shepherd must leave you, 

The summer is gone. 
We shaU hither return, the mountains among, 
When the cuckoo calls, with the birds early song. 
When the vales their fresh vestures of flowers display, 
And the fountains burst forth m the sunshine of May." 
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Then, in contrast to these tuneful songs, there come from the cliflfs 

the hoarse notes of the Chamois hunter :— 

" The heights are thundering, and trembles the bridge, 
But nought scares the hunter on yon dizzy ridge: 
O'er mountains of ice 
Undaunted he goes, 
Where spring never blossoms, 
And flower never blows. 
Below him an ocean of mist from his ken 
Conceals in its darkness the dweUings of men. 
Thro' the rents of clouds only 
The dim world is seen, 
Deep under the vapour 
The vallies of green." 

This scene is beautiful in conception, and may be said to explain 
the whole drama. Not more quiet was the blue lake, and the green 
pastures, than Switzerland at the opening ; but, e'er long, the hoarse 
cry of the tyrant man-hunter echoes across the land, rousing free- 
men to arms." And not less fearless than the hunter on the Alps 
did they nobly do and die that Swiss Liberty might live. There aria 
many other scenes in the drama, of equal beauty with this, but we 
mention but one more. 

It is the meeting-place of the conspirators. — A meadow on the edge 

of the lake, shut in on all sides by the snow-capped mountains. The 

clear moonlight enlivens the scene, and over the lake is stretched a 

lunar rainbow. Clear and still, it is a fitting place for noble thought, 

and grandeur of action seems prompted by every mountain peak. 

Here devoted men, few in numbers, but mighty in purpose, join hands, 

and swear by the " Eternal stars" to be faithful to country, God and 

truth — 

" — ^their dearest treasures to defend, — 
Their wives, their children, and their native land." — 

Well did they redeem their pledge, and gain immortality. 

As far as the plot is concerned, we can claim for " William Tell" 
no great excellence. The plot of conspirators has been used so often 
as the ground-work of fiction, that it has grown common. So much 
the more merit, then, to the author who can interest us by his style 
and his sentiments, without the additional stimulus of curiosity. 

Throughout the work, there are some passages of the truest elo- 
quence. Indeed, Schiller has been accused of sacrificing naturalness, 
to beauty of style, and of putting into the mouths of some of his 
characters, expressions more befitting the poet himself. Yet, if a lit- 
tle overwrought, there is still much of nature in that burst of sorrow 
which Melcthal utters, on learning that his father had lost his eyes. 
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" Oh I tis a noble, noble gift of heaven, 
The gift of light. — Each being lives on light, 
And all creation feels its gladdening power I 
The plants themselves turn jojful to the light: 
And he amidst the night must groping sit 
Of an eternal darkness. 
To die, — is nothing, — nothing! but to live 
And not to see, — is misery indeed I 
I have two glistening eyes, and cannot give 
One to my poor blind father, — ^not a ray, — 
The faintest glimmering of that flood of Ught, 
Which bursts upon my eyes in dazzling splendor." 

Surely, there is nothing unnatural here, nothing overwrought. The 
gift, 80 little valued when in our possession, renders us only too con- 
scious of his worth when lost. The son, in his filial affection, feels 
the father's grief. And in the full consciousness that it was in his 
defence he lost his sight, he mourns his inability to repay the sacri- 
fice. If it is the language that is not true to nature, then may we 
throw aside Schiller, and Shakespeare too, for never* man spake as 
they wrote. 

Who can help feeling the energy, the burning eloquence of these 
words? 

"Alas, my old blind father! 

Thou canst no more behold the day of freedom ; 

But tliou shalt Jiear it. When fhom Alp to Alp 

The beacon fires throw up their flaming signs, 

And the proud castles of the tyrants fall, 

Into thy cottage shall the Switzer burst. 

Bear the glad tidings to thine ear, and o'er 

Thy darkened way shall Freedom's radiance pour." 

Blind, he might yet hear the song of rejoicing at his country's libe- 
ration. Enslaved, he might yet be free ; and consoling himself with 
the thought that such joys could soothe all grief, MelcthaVs faith in 
final triumph was offered to cheer the old man's gloom. In these 
lines there breathes the spirit of filial love, of noble sentiment, and 
waiting, trusting faith. They are the poor man's testimony to the 
value of Liberty. 

Again, what more touching than the address of Gertrude to her hus- 
band, Stauffacher, when she perceives that his mind is burthened by 
the weight of some care ? The anxieties of conjugal attachment 
have never been better portrayed than in this character of the tender 
and resolute Gertrude. Yet, with all her love for husband, that for 
country and freedom is the stronger, and she could willingly see him 
die, if it be but nobly. It is unnecessary to speak of the main inci- 
dent in the play. Every one is familiar with the story of Tell, and 
his boy — and every one feels the beauty of the scene, and sympathizes 
in the final triumph. 
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But, after all, the crowning excellence of " William Tell" is the 
manly sentiment which it embodies. Tell claims our admiration at 
every new step taken, because he is the simple man of deeds, unused 
to boasting, but in action never backward. As he says himself: — 

" I was not born to ponder and select ; 
But when your course of action is resolved, 
Then call on Tell, you shall not find him fail." 

And TelPs nobility is the more apparent, because exerted in a noble 
cause. His companions, like himself, are devoted men, and from the 
oldest to the younges:, number among them not a single traitor. Indeed, 
such scenery as Switzerland's, never nourishes traitors, but leaves it 
to the enervating influence of more Southern climes. 

There is one more address that we cannot help quoting. As true 
now as then, and then as now, it is one of the axioms of Nature, ex- 
pressed in the most beautiful way : — 

•* Yes ! tyrant power has limits I When the oppress'd 
No longer can find justice, when the load 
No longer can be borne, — with trusting spirit. 
He springs from earth to heaven, and downward brings 
Those rights which hang dbove^ inalienable, 
And indestructible as are the stars. 
Nature's primeval law returns again, 
Where man stands in his native strength alone 
Opposed to man, and as a last resort. 
When other means have failed, within his hand 
Is placed the sword." 

It is the doctrine of our Declaration of Independence — the doctrine 
that to-day is costing blood and treasure. Would that every man of 
us were a Tell, then Treason could be but short-lived. r. d. 
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Bristed Scholarship. 

The Bristed Scholarship^ made vacant by the death of Walter H. Smyth, of the 
Class of '63, has been recently awarded to Frederick N. Judson, of Bridgeport, 
Ct., Class of 1867. 

Sophomore Declamation Prizes. 

The annual Prizes for excellence in Declamation in the Sophomore Class, have 
been awarded as follows : 

FIRST DIVISION. SECOJn) DIVISION. THIRD DIVISION. 

1 o/ T .«.«« n -n^f ^ i Theodore A. Lord, ( Leyi 0. Wade, 

1st, James C. Doty. -j ^ ^ j^ Qarretson. "i John H. Wood. 

2d, Edmund Coffin. John M. Hall. ) ^^e w' ToTg. 

3d; Greorge F. Darrell. Edward E. Goodrich. Ghaila^ 14.. §^>aiS\^ei&fe. 
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Beethoven Society. 

At a meeting of the Beethoven Society, held in the Presideht's Lecture Loomt 
July 7 th, the following oflScera were elected for the ensuing year : 

President— ARTBxra, A. BARROwa 

Vice President— Charles N. Taintor. 

Treasurer— Besry B. Mead. 

Secretary — P. V. D. Garretson. 

Librarian — Thomas H. Rodman. 

Ist Pianist — Charles S. Elliott. 

2d " SiBGWART Spear. 

For some reason the Rehearsals of this Society, which in the past has done so 
much towards keeping alive in college an interest in the cultivation of a correct 
musical taste, have during the year just closed been very thinly attended. We trust 
that upon the election of the present incumbent to the Presidency, a fresh interest 
may be awakened in this, the only musical society in College — and such success 
attend it, that the coming year may not pass without our having the pleasure of 
listening to one concert from " Beethoven." This Society sJiotUd be enthusiastically 
sustained. 



Our Volunteers. 

The following individuals, members of the Class of '65, have volunteered their 
services in the cause of the national Government for one hundred days, and en- 
listed into the 42d Mass. Regiment, which has been recruiting at "Worcester, Mass. 
They are men of such prominence and well-known ability throughout the college 
world, that we cannot pass this act of patriotir?m unnoticed. 

John L. Ewell, Marshall R. Gaines, 

Payson Merrill, William Stocking, 

Charles E. Smith, Charles H. Gaylord. 



Obituary. 

At a meeting of the Class of '6*7, Yale College, July 14, 1864, the following res- 
olutions were passed: 

Whereas^ It has seemed best to our Heavenly Father to deprive us of our es- 
teemed companion and classmate, Clarence Darling ; and. 

Whereas^ We deeply mourn the loss of one so universally respected for his fine 
talents, gentlemanly qualities, and true Christian character ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That this, the second death with which our Class has been visited in 
the past year, depriving us as it does of so valued a friend, be recognized as a les- 
son from an All- Wise Providence. 

Resolved^ That in him we lose one of our most gifted members; one who was an 
universal favorite, and whose life gave evidence of the. depth and purity of his 
Christian character. 

Resolved^ That feeling our own loss deeply, to his sorrowing relatives and friends, 
whose bright expectations are so suddenly destroyed, and whose affections have 
received so severe a blow, we extend all the sympathy which can coijie from at- 
tached classmates. 

Resolved^ That in token of our loss and sorrow, the Class wear the badge of 
mouming for thirty days. 
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Resolved, That these resoUitions be published in the daily papers and Yale Lite- 
rary Magazine, and that copies thereof be sent to his friends. 
In behalf of the Class, 

C. T. COLLINS, 1 
J. G. FLANDERS, I 
E, S. REYNOLDS, ^ Committee. 



a. L. WRIGHT, 
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€iydQx^ Cajole. 

"Wbrb we inclined to believe in the personality of the " Fates," we should most 
certainly at the present time regard them as ill-omened monsters, without an atom 
of compassion and wholly inexorable. In spite of prayers and imprecations the 
unlucky copper would turn up " toife," and we, in the face of a languishing atmos- 
phere, severe examinations, with conditions in prospective, are compelled to present 
not only before our regular subscribers to the Lit., but also before the many whom 
Commencement week assembles around our " Alma Mater " forty pages of instructive 
and entertaining literature. How well we have succeeded we leave others to 
decide, and when deciding, Reader, just place yourself for a brief space, if possible, 
in our position and we abide your judgement. The form of a Problem will best lead 
you to appreciate somewhat our feelings a few days since. Given, fifteen " civil 
days," — ^three quires of large size letter paper, — three daily recitations — and four 
term examinations to wade through, — ^thermometer at 90° in the shade — rwt an 
idea in the head, much less one upon paper, to estimate the " mean time " required 
to be spent in the preparation of the August number of the "Lit." "We have 
solved the problem to our sorrow and entire satisfaction, and are ready to compare 
results with any one who maybe mathematician enough to desire a knowledge of 
it. "Without jesting, or fault finding, however, we must express at the outset of 
this rambling conversation, our heartfelt gratitude to those who have so self-deny- 
ingly come forward to our assistance in this hour of pressing need. The well worn 
adage '* A friend in need is a friend indeed," has been more deeply riveted into our 
belief than ever before. Thanks alone cannot express our gratitude. 

Our printers, though usually the most accomodating of men, have necessarily 
limited our " Table " to the short space of a page and a half, and have given us 
just one hour before placing it in the hands of the "devil," ready for type. "What 
therefore we say must be said quickly and in a few words. 

As regards College matters generally, nothing startling has transpired during 
the month past. The new Seniors have donned, as far as is possible, senior dignity, 
which to all appearances fits gracefully. The Juniors have just celebrated at Savin 
Rock the passage of that dreaded "Bore," "Biennial," and have before them the 
happy prospect of jolly Junior year," with its comparative ease and luxury. Soph- 
omores are actively engaged in doing the polite to every one who may present him- 
self within a mile of College grounds who has the least appearance of being a 
" Sub Fresh." They do it, too, to perfection. "With the near approach of the Uni- 
versity Boat Race at "Worcester, the interest in what may be the result is becoming 
intense. Harvard boys are of course confident, as usual, of victory, while " Yale " 
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men are by no means dispirited at the anticipated issue. Bets, we understand, are 
freely offered by " Harvard," at the rate of five dollars to three. A fine chance, we 
think, is here presented to make a handsome speculation. If v^e were in the habit 
of betting, we should feel like staking our pile at once. Our sturdy crews have 
already gone to Worcester to pass the week previous to the day of the Race in 
drilling and pulling over the course. The Harvard crews have already been in 
training at Worcester for some time. We hope there will be present a large repre- 
sentation from " Yale " to congratulate our triumphant crews, and help to swell the 
pseans of victory. Harvard will be on hand in force. Let " Yale " not be out- 
done in numbers or interest. 

The campaigns of the ''Brothers in Unity " and Linonia" are progressing quietly 
as yet. We have heard some intimations from certain Linoniaus, that all the men 
intending to come to CJollege were already ^fed^ed If such is the case, little work 
remains to be done, and much of the usual excitement and tumult will be done away 
with. The class of '67 exhibit a praiseworthy enthusiasm, in their efforts to pre- 
vent a single individual Freshman from visiting New Haven without the correct 
*' papers." Every train and boat for the last fortnight, we believe, has not escaped 
their scrutiny. 

Commencement week will present a programme similar to that of preceding 
years, with no great novelty to attract the masses. To all appearances, this annual 
reunion is being surpassed in interest, at least among the younger portion of grad- 
uates and among strangers, by Presentation week, which presents by far the 
greater variety, and novelty of entertainment. 

We had intended to present to our readers in this number of the " Lit." the 
remaining incidents of " The Cruise of the Spark" but with so many editorial 
duties pressing upon our time in connection with examinations, what more could 
we have done? Wo dislike to leave a work begun, in such an unfinished state, and 
shall hereafter resume our story. G. . . . n will then not be forgotten. 

Our " devil " interrupts us with " Time's up," and so we must take our leave of 
our readers " double quick." Vacation is upon us and is welcomed by all most 
heartily. We trust it may prove a seven weeks of uninterrupted happiness, with 
no sadness to mar its enchantment. 



To Undergraduates. 

In accordance with annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby offer for compe- 
tition the Yale Literary Prize, consisting of a gold medal, valued at twenty-five 
dollars. Eadh contestant must comply with the following conditions. He must 
be a member of the Academical Department and a subscriber to the "Lit;" his 
essay must be a prose article, not exceeding ten pages of the Magazine ; it must 
be signed by an assumed name and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the writer's real name ; and must be sent to the undersigned on or before Satur- 
day, Oct. 15th. The Committee of Award will consist of two resident graduates 
and the Chairman of the Board, who will keep inviolably secret the names of the 
competitors until the prize has been awarded. 

T. BULKLEY, 
CJmirman Board of Editors. 
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